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There is an urgent need to provide more homes like this for aged farmers or their 
women dependants who have lost all their possessions. Another 800 
such old people as those shown above depend on the R.A.B.I. for subsistence. 


Casualties are inevitable in every profession and this is one of the oldest and greatest of them all. 


Most of us have a love of the countryside and many will feel they also owe a debt to agriculture. 
A Legacy or Gift in favour of the R.A.B.I. is a practical way of expressing thanks 
to those aged members of the farming community who can no longer care for themselves. 


By bringing our cause to the notice of clients, members of the Legal 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


The Right to be Silent 


[HE Object of the criminal law should be, and we hope is, 
to ascertain the truth, to convict the guilty and to acquit 
the innocent. Our means of ascertaining the truth are 
imperfect, so that we must choose between a system which 
illows some of the guilty to escape and one under which 
some of the innocent would be convicted. We accept the 
former, but we sometimes assume that all our present rules 
of procedure and evidence are eternal and indispensable. 
A committee appointed by “ Justice ’’ have recently made a 
detailed examination of police investigations and have 
submitted their views to the Royal Commission on the 
Police. In fact the report, copies of which can be obtained 
from Messrs. Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd. (5s. net), is essentially an 
analysis of the right of a suspected or accused person to 
remain silent from beginning to end. The only risk which 
he incurs in so doing is that the judge at his trial may 
comment adversely on his failure to give evidence. The 
majority of the committee make a number of useful sugges- 
tions which we should like to see adopted. We agree that 
an accused person should automatically be given a copy of 
everything which he is alleged to have said to the police, 
whether orally or in writing and whether before or after 
being charged. We also agree that the prosecution should 
not be allowed to cross-examine an accused person about 
his character merely because he has attacked the character 
of a witness for the prosecution in the course of challenging 
the accuracy of a statement alleged to have been made by 
him. Equally, the prosecution as well as the judge ought 
to be allowed to comment on the failure of the accused to 
give evidence at his trial and both sides ought to be allowed 
to serve notices to admit facts and documents and thus 
eliminate the tedious and unnecessary procedure of proving 
strictly things which no one disputes. These and other 
recommendations, though important, are matters of detail. 
Mr. Joun Foster, Q.C., in an individual minority report 
raises the issue of principle. He feels strongly that English 
law should not allow the right of a suspected person not to 
answer questions to continue, or the rule of non-compellability 
of the accused as a witness to remain as part of the criminal 
trial. He contends that this would not lead to conviction 
of the innocent. There are many who find this idea not 
only revolutionary but shocking. We are bold enough to 
suggest that it is worth considering. The fight against 
criminals is a fight and not a cricket match, but even in 
modern warfare there are rules. There must be restraints on 
the powers of the State, but they should be based on practical 
and not sentimental considerations. In our view Mr. Foster's 
views are of the utmost importance and we propose to devote 
more space to the whole subject as soon as possible. 
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More Litigation 


Tue debate in the House of Lords on the second reading 
of the Administration of Justice (Judges and Pensions) 
Bill, whose primary object is to increase the number of High 
Court judges, was, as the Lorp CHANCELLOR said, wider than 
the contents of the Bill might have appeared to justify. 
The two solicitors who spoke in the debate, Lorp SILKIN 
and Lorp Ocmore, both made constructive suggestions, 
with one of which we disagree: with the others we agree. 
It is not feasible to reduce the length of the Long Vacation 
to one month. It is bad enough to stagger the holidays of 
in our view it would be impracticable to 
spread the holidays of litigation partners and managing 
clerks over a period when the courts are sitting; to expect 
them to concentrate them into August is asking too much 
On the other hand, we agree that the jurisdiction of the county 
courts ought to be increased, that the county court bench 
should be a junction instead of a terminus and that solicitors 
should be eligible for appointment as county court judges. 
We could take some of the pressure off High Court judges 
by giving 
sexual cases 
_ Spend = hi 
knowledg: 


conveyancers 


‘essions jurisdiction in the less serious 
It is rather absurd for a High Court judge to 
fining prisoners {15 for unlawful carnal 


quarter 


Linn 


Treatment for the Psychopathic Criminal 


Since the Mental Health Act, 
Ist November, there 
orders made under s. 60, which provides for the compulsory 
admission of convicted criminals to mental hospitals in certain 
the One particularly interesting 
case has been brought to our attention by a correspondent, 
who acted for a defendant pleading guilty to offences of 
dangerous driving and taking and driving away a motor car 
without the The man had a history of 
several previous convictions for similar offences during the 


1959, came into force on 
seem to have been quite a number of 


cases of disease of mind 


owner's consent 


and he was known to be suffering from the 
psychoneurotic disorder called Munchausen’s Syndrome, one 


past year or so, 


of the symptoms of which is an unnatural desire for hospitalisa 
tion and surgical treatment—he had undergone no less than 
fifteen abdominal operations during the last ten years and 
had been an in-patient in at least 300 hospitals. 
evidence 
familias 
that he should be admitted to hospital as 
the doctors, with an 


On hearing 


from 0 doctors, one a psychiatrist who was 
the court made an order under s. 60 
recommended by 
65, which 
restricts the discharge of the offender until such time as the 
secretary ol is satisfied that he 


This seems to have been a clear case 


with the case, 


additional order under s 


State is no longer of any 
danger to the publi 
for the application of the new provisions, and one where an 
+ of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, would not 
[he distinctions between the two 
The old s, 4 order cannot 
provide for medical treatment extending over a period of 
longer than one year, and the treatment may be non-resident, 
whereas under s, 60 orders the offender must be an in-patient 
and he the doctors think 
where restriction orders are made under 
s. 65 he cannot be released without the sanction of the Home 
Secretary rhe ordet much wider 
application and can be made available to the more dangerous 

rhere are 
one medical 


order under 
have been appropriate 
types of order are important 


remains in hospital so long as 


necessary in cases 


new therefore has a 


psychopaths for whom s. 4 orders are unsuitable 


certain differences in procedure whereas only 
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report is necessary under s. 4, under s. 60 two are required, 
one from a psychiatrist approved by a local health authority. 
In both cases written evidence may be admitted, but if a 
s. 65 restriction order is made one of the doctors must give 
oral evidence. An important point is that an order cannot be 
made under s. 60 unless both doctors specify the disease of the 
mind from which the offender is suffering—and they must 
specify the same disease, a condition which it may not always 
be easy to fulfil. 


Crown’s Match 


Tue Crown has finally won in the House of Lords in the 
case of Thomson (Inspector of Taxes) v. Moyse (reported at 
p. 1032 of this issue), which it lost in all the courts below. 
The case concerned an American-born British citizen 
domiciled within the United States of America and resident 
in this country. He was entitled to income from the estates 
of both his parents, which were in the United States. Mr. Moyse 
drew cheques on the Bank of New York and sold them to 
banks in London, where he was paid the sterling equivalent of 
the number of dollars in the cheques. The English banks 
sent the cheques to New York, where they were cashed and 
the dollars collected. The question at issue was whether 
Mr. Moyse was liable to assessment to income tax under 
Cases IV and V of Schedule D in respect of the subject-matter 
of the described transactions. The Commissioners had been 
upheld in the lower courts in finding that the transactions 
were sales of the cheques, so that the English banks acted as 
principals, and not as collecting agents, in cashing the cheques 
and collecting the proceeds. The House of Lords held that the 
taxpayer was liable to assessment, Lorp Rep remarking that 
he could not read the statutory provisions as making the 
taxpayer's liability to tax depend on the method which his 
banker employed, and Lorp RADCLIFFE observing that in all 
essentials the taxpayer seemed to have been bringing money 
to this country. The result will doubtless reduce by one the 
number of headaches in store for Members of Parliament upon 
the consideration of next year’s Finance Bill, which could 
have been expected to reverse the effect of a final decision 
adverse to the Revenue. 


University Grants 


As the tendency is to enable more and more young men 
and women to go to universities, with the consequences 
which appear from The Law Society's new proposals for 
legal education, it is consoling to be told that our young 
will not be so great a burden on parents in the future as they 
have been in the past. The MINISTER OF EDUCATION has 
not accepted the majority recommendation of the Anderson 
Committee that parental contributions should be completely 
abolished, but although the new scale has not yet been pub- 
lished it is clear, from the news that the charge is to cost {10m. 
in a full year, that the relief will be substantial. On the other 
hand, parents with sons and daughters at universities will 
continue to receive the income tax child allowance. We 
are not clear whether courses ‘ comparable " with those at 
universities will include service under and legal education 
during articles. The Anderson Committee proposed that 
the education element should rank for grant but that the 
maintenance element should not : the situation is complicated 
by the difference in practice about payment during articles. 
We do not envy the civil servants their task of working out an 
equitable arrangement. 
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A home and training 


To some 240 boys on board the ‘ Arethusa ’ Christmas 
is a carefree and happy time. They look forward to 
manhood in the profession of their choice. To us, 
however, anxiety is an ever-present background; how 
long shall we be able to continue our good work in the 
‘Arethusa’ and our Homes, in face of ever rising 
costs? Our work is still needed, for poverty strikes 
regardless of the Welfare State. We cannot let our 
children down, so when legacies are under consideration, 
please remember this worthy cause. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


Mr. FA. Thorp. 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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AGAINST CANCER 


Many, many thousands are suffering now. This you 
know. But do you know that hundreds of sufferers live, 
not only without hope, but without the solace of friends 
and the comfort of home? 


The work of THE MARIE CURIE MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION goes beyond the clinical aspects of 
cancer. It reaches out to those bearing the grave added 
burden of personal distress, and those for whom hospitals 
can find no room. 


THERE IS NO GREATER VOLUNTARY 
SERVICE THAN THIS! 


In eight Homes hundreds of needy cancer patients are 
receiving skilled and loving care. 


THESE HOMES ARE THE ONLY ONES IN 
THIS COUNTRY OPENED SPECIALLY FOR 
CANCER PATIENTS. 


In addition, the Foundation’s nation-wide welfare and 
relief services meet the needs of patients being nursed at 
home. 


The requests for help greatly exceed the resources 
available. £250,000 is needed urgently if all those 
seeking aid are to be comforted without more delay. 


Please tell clients considering charitable legacies or donations how they can help to continue, and 
extend, the work of the Foundation 
Further information and forms of bequest may be obtained from 
The Secretary, S/Ldr. T. Bernard Robinson, F.C.C.S., 


THE MARIE CURIE MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 
124 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. (SLOane 1095) 
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FROM THE HEART TO THE HEART 


‘ THERE are many things from which I might have derived 
good, by which I have not profited . . . Christmas among 
the rest. But I am sure I have always thought of 
Christmas time . . . as a good time; a kind, forgiving, 
charitable, pleasant time . . . and though it has never 
put a scrap of gold or silver in my pocket, I believe that 
it has done me good ; and will do me good ; and I say, 
God bless it!” 

Not even the space of some hundred years has weakened 
the impact of the above-quoted extract from Charles 
Dickens’ novel, “‘ A Christmas Carol.” It is the story of the 
victory of charity over miserliness. In this hum-drum world 
of ever-increasing tempo (and it has surely increased since 
Dickens’ days) it serves as a constant reminder that our own 
short lives ean be infinitely enriched by being charitable. 

Charity and the pleasant disposition of being charitable 
cannot be taught; they must be essentially felt instinctively, 
and like some of Beethoven’s music, charity should go from 
the heart to the heart. We must not lock out charity from 
our hearts as Ebenezer Scrooge tried to do. It is imperative 
that we should remain forever aware of the needs of others 
less fortunate than ourselves—the Tiny Tims of the world 
of whom there are so very many. 

Who are these Tiny Tims, you might ask? Perhaps one 
of the most engaging tasks to-day is that of rehabilitating 
that piteous fugitive group—refugees. What does it mean 
to be a refugee ? It means that you are probably the victim 
of some trite political upset ; that you have suffered at the 
hands of an earthquake, or a tidal wave; that you have no 
country; that you have no home; that you are severed 
from loved ones ; that you have no work; that you have no 
money ; that you are unable to travel or emigrate to find work ; 
and that for most of the time you are hungry. It is terrifying 
to dwell on the subject for any great length, yet these people 
really do exist—just! But they need food and medical 
supplies desperately. According to the official figures 
published in October, £28m. was raised in World Refugee 
Year. Britain’s contribution (the largest of any nation) was 
over {7}m. However, it is not enough and the next twenty 
years will not see the mission fulfilled. 

Whilst emphasising the plight of refugees let us not lose 
sight of the countless other people who need our charity, 
however, for they are more apparent and nearer home. We 
have only to walk to the end of the road in which we live and 
observe what confronts us in just that short excursion. Some- 
times little children with their delicate limbs supported by an 
iron frame; children who will never know the exuberance 
of taking part in active games; who will never realise the 
pleasure of dancing. Sometimes a group of deaf and dumb 
folk enjoying each other’s company by means of an energetic- 
looking sign-language which has probably been the result of 


hours of patient teaching. That teaching goes on unrelent- 
ingly, but it cannot thrive without charitable assistance. 
Often we will witness the tap-tapping of a white stick and 
we all know the significance of that. 


The above-mentioned examples we can see for ourselves. 
What is more disturbing is that which we do not see and 
consequently tend to forget. For example, for years now 
medical laboratories throughout the world have been striving 
incessantly to eradicate from the face of the earth the 
remaining crippling diseases which all too often rear their 
ugly heads. Admittedly, the answer to several of these 
sinister diseases has been found in the recent past, but once 
having discovered how to prevent them the further cost of 
preparing and administering the vaccines needed is colossal. 

While we are on the subject of crippling diseases perhaps 
we can render a thought to all those who are bed-ridden or 
confined to a wheel chair by such diseases. Untiring work 
and research still goes on for them—work which seeks to 
make their lives more comfortable and their obstacles less 
difficult. 


Three-quarters of this earth’s surface is covered with 
water ; water which at times can be cruel and tempestuous 
and which will sometimes pitch and toss the ocean-going 
vessels into the dark abysm of the night. Dotted about this 
country’s coastline are little ships, lifeboats, manned by 
volunteer crews who can be called on at any time of the 
day or night to assist other ships in distress. Their work is 
dangerous; the cost of maintaining lifeboats expensive. 
Our contributions will help. 

Recently we have been further reminded of how devilish 
water can be. Heavy rains since late October have caused 
many rivers to swell and widespread flooding ‘ias been 
experienced in the West Country and Wales. In one 
night homes were swept away by the floods leaving a wake of 
despair and hopelessness. Here are people who most 
certainly need our financial aid. 

If you are an animal lover you will surely want to contribute 
to such a good cause as this, for you will be only too aware of 
the suffering endured by cats, dogs, etc. There are voluntary 
organisations whose raison d'ére is the welfare of such 
creatures and all the year round they are responsible for the 
prevention of their ill-treatment. 

Only a cross-section of the good causes to which we could 
contribute has been mentioned here, but a list of charities is 
published at p. 1015 of this issue to help the reader in his 
choice. Finally, just as the success of a stage production 
depends so much on the capabilities of the stage management, 
i.e., the “ helpers backstage,”” so does the success of the work 
of voluntary organisations depend on the contributions of 
its unseen benefactors. 





LEGALLY AIDED CASES BEFORE LORDS 


On the same day that the Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949 
(Commencement No. 9) Order, 1960, which extended legal aid to 
appeals to the House of Lords came into force, namely 
lst December, the first legally aided appeal was heard by their 
lordships, who reserved judgment. The case was that of Wainwright 
v. Symes. In the report of this case before the lower courts (at 
1960] 2 C.L. 341), it is recorded that a motor cycle and combina- 
tion collided with two i who were on the highway. 
Reversing the trial judge, the Court of Appeal held that, on the 
balance of probabilities, the motorcyclist was to blame, 


THE SOLICITORS ACT, 1957 
The following additional information concerning Mr. Giteert 
RowBerry (see p. 986, ante) was not previously available :— 
“ The appeal was dismissed on the application of counsel for 
Mr. Rowberry after it had been stated on his behalf, in terms 


in a practice which he had 
carried on in his own name at Gloucester but which had 
ceased at the end of March, 1958, that there had been no 
intentional di and that the irregularity in his accounts 
had been corrected before any investigation by the Society.” 
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A DESIRABLE RESIDENCE ? 


THE twofold object of this article is first to consider and 
then to attack s. 106 of the Settled Land Act, 1925 (the 
marginal note to which reads: ‘ Prohibition or limitation 
against exercise of powers void, and provision against 
forfeiture *’). Both the consideration of and the attack on 
s. 106 will be made from the particular angle of the common 
desire of settlors to provide for residence by tenants for life 
on the settled land. in fact, common 
will become apparent from the number of cases mentioned 
on the point. However, a result of the attack on s. 106 will 
be, it is hoped, to cut away one of the mainstays supporting 
the structure of the Settled Land Act, 1925, itself. In this 
S.L.A.’ when referring 


That such a desire is, 


article we shall use the abbreviation “ 
to that Act 


From the grave 


Historically, it has proved to be a frequent ambition of 
landowners to rule the future of their land from the grave. 
This ambition, little loved by the living, has been countered 
by such old-established devices as barring the entail and the 
rule against perpetuities. These devices have in their turn 
been successfully countered by the practice of resettlement, 
so that without express 
person able to deal with the land or having any inducement 

The tended to 

Perhaps worse, this 
Eventually Parliament 
nineteenth century and to-day there is the 


provision there would never be any 
to spend any money to improve it result 
be the impoverishment of the family 
practice complicated conveyancing 
intervened in th 
S.L.A. to frustrate the ambitions of the dead and’ to guard 
the Thus a ideas 
conflict with the policy of the S.L.A. may possibly be regarded 
as reprehensible and akin to the unspeakable tax avoider, 
but at least if the finds a loophole the burden will 
rest only on his own family 


needs of the living landowner whose 


former 


Unintentional strict settlements 


To-day, the intentional creation of a strict settlement of 
land within the meaning of the S.L.A., though still possible, 
is comparatively rare in practice, at least in all its old esoteric 
glory. 
all too familiar, first by the trust for sale and now by the 
However, the strict 
lrequency could be 


Its place has been taken, for fiscal reasons which are 


discretionary trust unintentional 


settlement does occur with a which 
embarrassing were the S.L.A. conveyancing machinery to be 
rhis frequency is understandable since there is 
automatically a strict settlement there arises a 
affairs within s. 1 of (see Re Ogle's 


1927| 1 Ch, 229) 


overlooked 
whenever 
state of the S.L.A 
Settled Estates 

A good example of an unintentional strict settlement being 
both created and overlooked occurred in Re Duce and Boots 
Cash Chemists (Southern), Ltd.'s Contract [1937) 1 Ch. 642, 
where a testator had devised land upon trust “ to permit his 
during 

The 
decision in this case dealt primarily with the meaning of the 
words “’ in s, 36 (7) of the Administration 
of Estates Act, 1925, but it was quite clear that a strict 
settlement of the land had been created so that title could 
only be made by complying with the S.L.A. rules, which had 
patently not been done. There was an even more striking 
example in Bannister v. Bannister [1948] 2 All E.R. 133, 
where the defendant had offered to sell two cottages to the 


daughter to use and occupy the dwelling-house 
her life or spinsterhood should she wish to do so,” 


sufficient evidence "’ 


plaintiff, her brother-in-law, at a certain price if he would 
let her rent the one in which she was then living ; the plaintiff 
had. replied: “I do not want to take any rent, but will let 
you stay as long as you like rent-free.” The Court of Appeal 
declared (per Scott, L.J., at p. 137, giving the judgment of 
the court) that “the plaintiff holds [the cottage] in trust 
during the life of the defendant to permit the defendant to 
occupy the same so long as she may desire to do so and subject 
thereto in trust for the plaintiff,” adding ‘‘a trust in this 
form has the effect of making the beneficiary a tenant for 
life within the meaning of the S.L.A. and, consequently, 
there is very little practical difference between such a trust 
and a trust for life simpliciter.” 


The idea behind 


In both these cases the real intention was clearly that the 
“ tenant for life should have the land as a residence and 
that, in effect, the land should be enjoyed in specie. This was 
also the main idea behind the old strict settlement, and, since 
the idea was found to be economically objectionable, the 
policy and object of the S.L.A., is to ensure that settled land 
is always alienable by reposing extensive powers of disposition 
in the person who is or has the powers of a tenant for life or 
else in the statutory owners (ss. 19, 20 and 23 of the S.L.A.) 
and by ‘providing in very wide langauge that these powers 
shall not be restricted (s. 106 of the S.L.A.). In the two 
cases mentioned above the intention of providing a residence 
for the ‘‘ tenant Tor life '’ was not stated in mandatory terms 
Though it may have been present in fact, there was no desire 
expressed of compelling the tenant for life to reside on the 
land and restricting enjoyment of the land to such residence. 
One may not approve, but one must face it. There have 
always been and still are landowners who for a variety of 
reasons desire to provide for the compulsory enjoyment of 
their land im specie after their death. These landowners’ 
reasons may simply be the wish to provide a residence, and 
no more, for a relative, or they may be the desire that the 
land itself shall continue for all time to be the family seat. 
The aim, therefore, will be to restrict at least the immediate 
beneficiary's interest in the land to residence (which cannot, 
of course, otherwise be actively compelled) and incidentally 
to prevent sale of the land (or any other disposition resulting 
in a parting with the possession of the land, e.g., grant of a very 
long lease, a gift infer vivos, a mortgage with a power of sale, 
etc, ; see the definition of “ disposition’ in s. 117 (1) (vy) 
of the 5.L.A.; query: what is to happen on a compulsory 
purchase ?). 

Assuming, then, that such a landowner remains adamant 
in the face of the economic and fiscal advice tendered by 
his solicitor, how (if at all) can his aim be achieved? It is 
proposed to proceed on the general basis that the landowner 
in question is a prospective testator who desires to give either 
the freehold or a life interest in his land to a named person, 
and also to ensure that that person shall reside on the land 
and shall not have any other rights (e.g., to rents or income) 
or powers (e.g., of disposition) over the land. If this testator 
were to attempt to achieve his aim by a home-made will 
he would undoubtedly create an unintentional strict settle- 
ment and thus fall foul of the S.L.A. rules. Accordingly it 
may be of assistance to his professional advisers to indicate 
the difficulties which arise and to suggest methods by which 
they may be evaded. 
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COUNCIL OF JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 
HUMANE SLAUGHTER ASSOCIATION 


OBJECTS 


Promotion of Humane Methods of Slaughter ; Introduction 
of Reforms in Slaughterhouses and Cattle Markets 


200.000 


food animals are slaughtered each year in this 
country BY HAVING THEIR THROATS CUT 
WHILE THEY ARE FULLY CONSCIOUS 


Please help our efforts to get them humanely killed by sending a donation to the 


Honorary Treasurer, 42 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


Annual Report (free) on application 











A CHRISTIAN ACT 


Many people whom you know desire to help Christian causes 


Christian Action was founded to promote justice, relieve suffering and save 
life. Its purpose is to encourage those who respect the Christian ethic to 
translate their faith into action in public affairs. Christian Action has 
been in the vanguard in defending human rights, particularly in South 
Africa; over £190,000 has already been collected for this purpose alone. 


We pray that your good services will be exercised on our behalf now and 
in the future to help us to continue to fulfil our Christian obligations. 


Further particulars from the Secretary, 2 Amen Court, London, E.C.4. 


The Solicitors’ Je 
Friday, December 9, 1960 
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A COMMONWEALTH CAUSE 


The Commonwealth has been built up over the years by great endeavour. Many of your 
clients, who have helped to build it, or who have an interest in it now, may share with us 
a fear that this great heritage will fail through lack of understanding by its peoples of 
each other’s problems. 





To bind the people of the Commonwealth together through knowledge 
and understanding, is the aim of 


THE ROYAL COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY 


The Royal Commonwealth Society is a learned Society, registered as a Charity. The London Headquarters are 
also the meeting place for Commonwealth citizens from all over the world. It has a r&ord of service dating 
back to 1868, first as the Royal Colonial Institute, and later as the Royal Empire Society. 


Funds are urgently required to help its work of welcome to people from overseas, and to develop its educational and 
cultural activities. Your clients may like to help this Commonwealth cause, by means of a Covenant, Will or Codicil. 


For further particulars, please apply to:— 


The Secretary-General, The Royal Commonwealth Society, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


The Royal Commonwealth Society 
Objects 


To promote the increase and diffusion of knowledge respecting the peoples and countries of the Commonwealth; to maintain 
the best traditions of the Commonwealth; to foster unity of thought and action in relation to matters of common interest. 














SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL URGES YOU TO HELP 


30,000 LIMBLESs 
EX-SERVICEMEN 


Many of the 30,000 British Limbless ex- 
servicemen are completely unable to help 
themselves. All are gravely handicapped but 
none need lose hope, provided they are given 
help in conquering their disability. More 
money is urgently needed to acquire, maintain 
and equip homes in which they can be given 
a period of convalescence or care and comfort 
in their old age. 


Donations or Legacies should be made to :— 
Major the Earl of Ancaster, T.D., 
Chairman of Appeal (S J 25) 


Midland Bank Limited, 
89 Charterhouse Street, E.C.! 


BRITISH LIMBLESS EX-SERVICEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


(Registered in accordance with the National Assistance Act, | 948) 
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Directly satisfying desire 

What at first sight is the most direct method of satisfying 
the testator’s desire, one which we feel would appeal to the 
layman, is to draft a condition to be attached to the named 
beneficiary's interest (whether freehold or for life) stating 
almost in so many words the testator’s desire. It might, for 
example, simply be provided as a condition subsequent that 
the beneficiary should forfeit his interest (a) if he were to 
fail at any time to reside on the land, or (5) if he were to 
attempt during his life to dispose of the land (the meaning of 
“ dispose of ” being fully defined). 

fo deal with the latter part of this condition first, if the 

beneficiary were to be given an estate in fee simple, then this 
part of the condition would be void as repugnant to the 
absolute interest created: the power of disposition is neces- 
sarily incidental to an estate ia fee simple and any restriction 
which substantially takes it away is repugnant: see Corbett 
v. Corbett (1888), 14 P.D. 7. However, it is possible that our 
testator’s aim of keeping the land in the family may be 
achieved by drafting this part of the condition so that it would 
not substantially take away the power of disposition. In 
other words, a partial restraint on disposition would be valid, 
even though logically perhaps it ought also to be void. For 
example, in Re Macleay (1875), L.R. 20 Eq. 186, there was 
a devise of land “ to my dear brother John on the condition 
that he never sells it out of the family.” Jessel, M.R., 
having construed “ family ” as meaning the testatrix’s blood 
relations, held the condition valid since it was only a limited 
restriction on alienation: first, the only prohibition was 
against selling, not against other modes of alienation ; and, 
second, John could sell to any of the testatrix’s blood relations, 
a great many of whom were named in her will. In his 
judgment, Jessel, M.R., followed the earlier cases of Daniel 
v. Ubley (1626), W. Jones 137, and Doe d. Gill v. Pearson 
(1805), 6 East 173, where the restrictions on alienation, both 
upheld as valid, were respectively that a widow could only 
alienate to one of her sons, and that a daughter could only 
alienate to her sisters or their children. However, for 
practical purposes, there is probably too much uncertainty 
as to what is or is not a substantial restriction (see the dis- 
cussion in Jarman on Wills, 8th ed., vol. II, p. 1476 et seq.). 
Also the decision in Re Macleay was attacked by Pearson, J., 
in Re Rosher ; Rosher v. Rosher (1884), 26 Ch.D. 801, and 
more recently in Re Brown; District Bank, Lid. v. Brown 
1954) 1 Ch. 39, where Harman, J., held void a condition 
subsequent against alienation by a son to any person other 
than another son, since this was a small and diminishing 
class. 

If only a life interest is to be given to the beneficiary, then 
any condition attached to it is subject to the observations 
made below on s. 106 of the S.L.A., which section may also 
apply to a condition attached to a fee simple. A condition 
against dispositions of the beneficiary's life interest, as opposed 
to the land itself, will not be discussed (prima facie it would 
be void) since the testator’s desire would be covered by the 
first part of the conditions as to residence, if effective. 


Avoid uncertainty 


A condition subsequent for forfeiture on failure to reside, 
whether attached to an estate in fee simple or to a life interest, 
would have to be drafted with some care if it is to clear the 
first hurdle, which is a tendency to be void for uncertainty. 
On the one hand, see Fillingham v. Bromley (1823), Turn. & R. 
530, where a condition providing for a gift over in the event 
of the devisee failing ‘* to live and reside ” on a certain estate 
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was held uncertain and unenforceable ; Sifton v. Sifton (1938) 
A.C. 656, where the Privy Council held that a condition 
subsequent that payments to a daughter were to be made 
“only so long as she shall continue to reside in Canada" 
was void for uncertainty ; Re Field's Will Trusts; Parry- 
Jones v. Hillman {1950} 1 Ch. 520, where Harman, J., held 
uncertain and void a condition precedent to a gift of per- 
sonalty to a nephew “ if he shall occupy ” a certain house ; 
and Re Brace; Gurton v. Clements [1954] 1 W.L.R. 955, 
where a condition requiring a donee “ to provide a home ” 
for another person was held so vague as to be unintelligible. 
On the other hand, see Re Wright; Mott v. Issott {1907 
1 Ch. 231, where a house was given to a niece rent-free subject 
“to her residing on the premises during her lifetime,’ and 
Kekewich, J., found the condition not uncertain; Re 
Wilkinson ; Page v. Public Trustee [1926] Ch. 842, where 
Tomlin, J., held that the limitation of a life interest in a trust 
fund to the testatrix’s niece (who had also been given a 
dwelling-house) “ until she shall voluntarily cease to make the 
said dwelling-house her permanent home” was not too 
uncertain ; Re Coxen ; McCallum v. Coxen (1948) 1 Ch. 747, 
where Jenkins, J., held to be valid the devise of a house to 
trustees with a direction to permit a widow “ to reside therein 
during her life, or for so long as she shall desire to reside 
therein, ’’’ and with a declaration that “ from and after her 
death or if in the opinion of the trustees she shall have ceased 
permanently to reside therein’ the house was to be held on 
other trusts; and Re Gape; Verey v. Gape [1952] 1 Ch. 743, 
where a _ condition subsequent involving ‘ permanent 
residence in England’ was held sufficiently certain by the 
Court of Appeal. Both Prideaux, Precedents in Convey- 
ancing, 25th ed., vol. III, in Form 67 on p. 747, and Key 
and Elphinstone, 15th ed., vol. II, in Form 15 on p. 879, 
use the expression “‘ principal residence,” with what confidence 
in its certainty we do not know. 


Absolute although conditional ? 


If either of the parts of the condition is drafted validly as a 
certain condition as to residence or as a partial restraint on 
disposition, respectively, and if the beneficiary is given the 
fee simple, then it is arguable that the object of the exercise 
will have been successfully achieved, at least for the generation 
or two of the perpetuity period. The Law of Property 
(Amendment) Act, 1926, Schedule, amended s. 7 of the Law 
of Property Act, 1925, to provide that “ a fee simple subject 
to a legal or equitable right of entry or re-entry is for the 
purposes of this Act a fee simple absolute,” and it is thus a 
legal estate within s. 1 (1) of the Law of Property Act, 1925. 
Without this amendment, no one after 1925 could have 
owned the fee simple absolute, a legal estate, in land on which 
payment of a perpetual rent charge was secured by the 
reservation of a right of entry or re-entry; instead there 
would have been an equitable fee simple on condition, not 
within s, 1 of the Law of Property Act, 1925, and the land 
would have been settled land within s. 1 of the S.L.A. The 
1926 amendment saved large tracts of land around Manchester, 
and elsewhere, from this fate. But a right of entry on breach 
is implied by conditions subsequent (such as those now being 
considered) other than failure to pay a perpetual rent charge 
and may (to come more clearly within the section) be expressly 
reserved. In this last case, provided that exercise of the right 
of entry is restricted to the perpetuity period (see s. 4 (3) of 
the Law of Property Act, 1925), the fee simple should be 
absolute within s. 1 (1) of the Law of Property Act, 1925, 
by virtue of the 1926 amendment to s. 7 of the Law of Property 
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Act, with the result that the S.L.A. rules would not apply. 
It seems difficult to argue otherwise despite the inclusion as 
settled land, by s. 1 (1) (ii) (b) of the S.L.A., of “land... 
limited in trust, for any person in possession . . . for an estate 
in fee simple . . . subject to an executory limitation, gift, or 
disposition over on failure of his issue or in any other event.”’ 
Clearly this result was not intended by the 1926 amendment 
and, in the absence of a decision, it may be argued, first, that 
a right of entry attached to a rent charge is a legal interest 
(s. 1 (2) (c) of the Law of Property Act, 1925), whereas here 
it must be equitable, and second, that a trust is necessarily 
created since ‘ wills operate only in equity after 1925” 
and that therefore the S.L.A. rules apply as corresponding 
provisions did in Re Richardson ; Richardson v. Richardson 
1904) 2 Ch. 777, decided before the 1925 legislation. 


Determinable not conditional 


If the latter part of the proviso substantially restricts 
disposition of the land and is thus a void condition subsequent 
then the beneficiary will take the land free from it : Re Croxon ; 
Croxon v. Ferrers |1904| 1 Ch. 252; Re Turton ; Whittington v. 
Turton [1926) Ch. 96. This may be avoided by drafting the 
gift as a determinable rather than as an interest 
subject to a condition. That is, the beneficiary may be 
given a fee simple or life interest in the land limited until 
either (a) he fails to reside on the land (again carefully drafted), 
or (6) he attempts during his life to dispose of the land. This 
determinable limitation achieves exactly the same aim as the 
conditional gift, is entirely valid, and is, of course, the basis 
of the “ protective trusts ”’ 33 of the Trustee 
Act, 1925. There had been some doubt as to whether or not 
the limitation of a determinable fee simple was possible : see 
Re Dugdale ; Dugdale v. Dugdale (1888), 38 Ch.D. 176, but 
the doubt would appear to have been resolved in favour of 
its validity Re Leach; Leach v. Leach {1912} 2 Ch. 422; 
Hopper v. Liverpool Corporation (1943), 88 Sor. J. 213, 
provided always that the determining event must occur if 
at all within the perpetuity period (otherwise the beneficiary 
takes the fee Hopper's case, which has 
been criticised 

No right of entry or re-entry is necessary or implied where 
there is a determinable interest, determination being automatic, 
so a determinable fee simple could not be within the 1926 
amendment to s. 7 of the Law of Property Act, 1925, discussed 
above and not being absolute could not be a legal estate 
within s. 1 of the Law of Property Act, 1925. Therefore the 
effect of limiting a determinable interest in land, whether 
in fee simple or for life, would be to create a strict settlement 
within the S.L.A., i.e., there would be a state of affairs within 
s. 1 (1) (i) (c) or (i) of the S.L.A., and the beneficiary (if of 
full age) would have the powers of a tenant for life : s. 20 (1) (ii) 
or (vi) of the $.L.A. As far as the life interest is concerned, 
this is the effect whether it be determinable or conditional, 
but if the fee simple were to be conditional rather than 
determinable, there might not be a strict settlement at all, 
as already discussed 


interest 


contained in s 


simple absolute) 


The formidable s. 106 


At this point, a strict settlement having been found, the 
formidable s. 106 of the S.L.A. is encountered : 


106 (1) If in a settlement, will, assurance, or other 
instrument executed or made before or after, or partly before 
and partly after, the commencement of this Act a provision is 
inserted 

(@) purporting or attempting, by way of direction, declaration, 

or otherwise, to forbid a tenant for life or statutory 
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owner to exercise any power under this Act, or his 
right to require the settled land to be vested in him ; or 
(b) attempting, or tending, or intended, by a limitation, gift, 
or disposition over of settled land, or by a limitation, 
gift, or disposition of other real os any personal property, 
or by the imposition of any condition, or by forfeiture, 
or in any other manner whatever, to prohibit or prevent 
him from exercising, or to induce him to abstain from 
exercising, or to put him into a position inconsistent 
with his exercising any power under this Act, or his 
right to require the settled land to be vested in him ; 


that provision, as far as it purports, or attempts, or tends, or 

is intended to have, or would or might have, the operation 

aforesaid, shall be deemed to be void. 

(2) For the purposes of this section an estate or interest 
limited to continue so long only as a person abstains from 
exercising any such power or right as aforesaid shall be and 
take effect as an estate or interest to continue for the period 
for which it would continue if that person were to abstain 
from exercising the power or right, discharged from liability 
to determination or cesser by or on his exercising the same. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything in a settlement, the exercise 
by the tenant for life or statutory owner of any power under 
this Act shall not occasion a forfeiture. 

The effect of this comprehensive section on our testator’s 
desire to infringe the policy of the S.L.A. is well illustrated 
by comparing May v. May (1881), 44 L.T. 412, decided 
before the Settled Land Act, 1882 (the predecessor of the 1925 
Act), where the testator entirely succeeded, with Re Paget's 
Settled Estates (1885), 30 Ch.D. 161. In this latter case, land 
had been limited to the use of the testator’s son “so long as 
he shall reside in my present dwelling-house, or upon some 
part of my Birstall estate, for a period of not less than three 
calendar months in each year.’’ Pearson, J., held, first, that 
the son had the powers ofa tenant for life (under the predecessor 
of s. 20 (1) (vi) of the S.L.A.}, and second, that if the son sold 
the land he would, by virtue of s. 51 of the Settled Land Act, 
1882 (now s. 106 of the S.L.A.), and despite the condition, 
be entitled to the income of the proceeds of sale. See also 
Re Acklom ; Oakeshott v. Hawkins {1929) 1 Ch. 195, where 
Maugham, J., held that a beneficiary under a similar condition 
as to residence was entitled to give up possession of the land 
if it was for the purpose of exercising the powers of a tenant 
for life under the S.L.A. (followed in Re Orlebar ; Orlebar v. 
Orlebar {1936} 1 Ch. 147). 


Though these testators completely failed to achieve their 
aim, these cases should be contrasted with Re Haynes ; Kemp 
v. Haynes (1887), 37 Ch.D. 306, where a testator attached 
the following condition to a life interest in his land : “ Provided 


always, and I direct that my wife shall . . . reside at my said 
house, and shall not absent herself therefrom for more than 
three calendar months in any one year, or for more than 
three calendar months continuously at any one time.” 
North, J., held (at p. 310) that “ though the condition of 
residence, so far as it purports to prevent the tenant for 
life from exercising the power of sale, is absolutely void, yet 
so far as it does not interfere with or hinder the tenant for 
life from disposing of the property, the condition is effectual.” 
Thus, had the testator’s widow disposed of the property 
there would have been no forfeiture, but in fact she simply 
broke the condition of residence, and since there was no 
question of her exercising the powers of a tenant for life, the 
forfeiture took effect. Though this decision was followed in 
Re Trenchard ; Trenchard v. Trenchard {1902) 1 Ch. 378, 
it is in practice ineffectual: a beneficiary has only to be 
well advised and care would always be taken to exercise 
S.L.A. powers (for example, he would not simply cease to 
reside, but would do so in order to let the property), such 
exercise being in fact encouraged by the decisions. 
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NURSES IN DISTRESS 


——have been sustained through adversity 
and the problems of old age for more 
than 65 years by the 


JUNIUS S. MORGAN 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


The calls on this Fund are still heavy; 
and it relies on voluntary donations, 
subscriptions under covenant and be- 
quests tocontinue its work of alleviating 
distress, particularly amongst the older 
generation of nurses. 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretary 


JUNIUS S. MORGAN BENEVOLENT FUND 
15 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2 











THE W.V.S. TRUST 


LEGACIES—GIFTS—COVENANTS 


are always welcome for special or general 
charitable work undertaken by W.V.S. 
including welfare work: 


FOR OLD PEOPLE OF LIMITED MEANS 
(Residential homes, flatlets, day clubs, 
meals on wheels) 


FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 
AND HANDICAPPED 


FOR THE SERVICES 


DRAFT CLAUSES FOR WILLS OR DEEDS 


OF COVENANT 


and further details, and information about W.V.S. 
work, will be sent by The Secretary, 
W.V.S. Trustees Limited 
(administrators of The W.V.S. Trust), 


41 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 





W.V.S. would be glad if executors could be reminded that 


W.Y.S. Centres throughout the country are glad to accept 
gifts of clothing 
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125 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
OF BLIND WELFARE WORK 


is our guarantee that the financial support of a 
generous public will be put to the best practical use. 


Our great voluntary work for the blind, begun in 1838, must 
go on, but in recent years rising costs have placed a hea vy 
burden of financial responsibility upon us, and reserves set 
aside for sorely needed projects have had to be realised to 
enable us to pay our way. In spite of utmost economy in 
every direction, expenditure is exceeding income, and if this 
trend continues our work for the 600 blind in our care will, 
of necessity, have to be curtailed. 
The Society’s activities comprise the following: 
The education of blind ner! from five to sixteen years of age. 
The industrial training of adu 
The employment in wb ny of blind men and women. 
The supervision of blind workers in their own homes. 
The maintenance of two residential homes for blind adult 
trainees and employees. 
The Royal London Society for the Blind, one of the oldest 
and largest voluntary organisations in the Country catering 
for the needs of blind people of all ages, asks you kindly to 
remember its great work when testators seek your advice 
on charitable bequests. 
The Society is Not NATIONALISED and depends on voluntary 
contributions to continue its work. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS 4 SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND 
EXTENSION OF OUR WORK 


Visitors are welcomed at our Schools and Workshops, and further 
particulars of the Society’s work will be gladly sent upon request. 
SCHOOLS 
Primary and Secondary Modern, Dorton House, Seal, near Sevenoaks, Kent 
HEAD OFFICE AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION 
105/9 Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W.6 


| RESIDENTIAL cael 
| 32 The Avenue, “ Halstead H 
Brondesbury, London, N.W.6 63 Chrtorcharch hve., London, N.W.6 


The Royal London Society for the Blind 


(Patron: Her Majesty The en) 
105/9 Salusbury Road, London, N.W.4. Tel.: MAida Vale 8844 
{Registered in gccordance with She National Assistance dct, 1948) 
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this might 
have been 
YOUR DOG! 


The insistent demands for the handing over of 
homeless animals to the vivisection laboratories 
have been repeated continually, and in answer 
to these demands we invite you to apply for 

a free, profusely illustrated seventy page Report 
on this important public matter. A large 
selection of free literature—relating to the 
millions of experiments conducted on living 
animals in this country every year—is also 
available. 


























Thousands of people are licensed by the Home 
Office to perform experiments on living animals 
and the moral, medical and scientific aspects 

of this concern YOU. 









Please support the Scottish Society for the 
Prevention of Vivisection. 







Stray Dog at Leman Street Police Station, London 






Those who experiment on animals are demanding Objects: The Protection of Animals from 
that unclaimed stray animals should be handed over Cruelty, the Prevention of the Infliction of 
to the laboratories Suffering and the Abolition of Vivisection. 






Associate Membership, 2s. 6d. Membership, 5s. 0d. Life Membership, £5. 






_President: Miss Lind-Af-Hageby. Chairman: A. C. T. Nisbet, Esq. Secretary: Harvey Metcalfe, F.c.1.s. 







Please tick the appropriate square below and post coupon to:— 
THE SCOTTISH SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF VIVISECTION, 
10 Queensferry Street, Edinburgh, 2. 









Please send the illustrated Report free of charge 







Please send a selection of other literature free of charge 






Enclosed please find a contribution for the Scottish Society for the Prevention of Vivisection 






Mr 

NAME Megs ........... iajenssiacissenciesisinlatenlicsa suai tes casidaam tea rage, 
Miss 

ADDRESS 
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Methods of avoiding s. 106 


Once the extent of the obstacle put by s. 106 of the S.L.A. 
in the way of our testator’s aim has been indicated, attention 
can be turned to methods of avoidance. The simplest method 
would be the devise of the fee simple in the land on condition 
plus an express right of entry on breach, which has already 
been discussed, but this may not always be practicable and 
may fail on a robust construction of s. 7 of the Law of Property 
Act, 1925, as amended in 1926. Other possible methods all 
have two common elements. It is assumed that the bene- 
ficiary is not to be trusted of his own accord to observe the 
testator’s desire, and therefore the first common element is 
that one or more persons must be found who can be relied on 
to enforce the testator’s desire. Most solicitors will, we 
imagine, readily be able to suggest at least one such person on 
whom the testator could rely implicitly, subject naturally to 
the inclusion of a satisfactory charging clause. The second 
common element is that this reliable person must be able to 
control the power of disposition of the land, but (not pushing 
reliability too far) without being able to exercise the power 
for his own benefit. Then the possible methods fall con- 
veniently into two classes: first, those where the testator’s 
desire is achieved despite the creation of a strict settlement ; 
and second, those where such desire is achieved by not creating 
a strict settlement. 


The first class of methods 


In the first class, the person who is to be relied on to enforce 
the testator’s desire will be one of the trustees of the settlement. 
In fact, if no other reliable person can be found, he can be 
made the sole trustee: two trustees or a trust corporation 
are only necessary to receive capital money or notices (ss. 94 
and 101 of the S.L.A.), which should not arise if the testator’s 
desire be achieved. The following methods, then, are 
suggested as ensuring that the reliable person has sufficient 
control of the Settled Land Act powers to enforce the 
testator’s desire whilst, so far as not inconsistent with such 
desire, also allowing the land to be managed. 


(a) A principal mansion house 


If the testator’s land happens to be (or to become: Re 
Feversham Settled Estate [1938] 2 All E.R. 210) a principal 
mansion house and the pleasure grounds usually occupied 
therewith, then it may be expressly and effectively provided 
that none of the S.L.A. powers of disposition conferred on a 
tenant for life should be exercised without the consent of the 
trustees (or an order of the court): s. 65 (1) of the S.L.A. 
The beneficiary would not be able to cease to reside in exercise 
of a tenant for life’s powers since, without consent, there 
could be no such exercise. Any express provision taking 
advantage of this statutory exception to s. 106 of the S.L.A. 
should in practice be referred to in the vesting instrument. 
The house must not be usually occupied as a farmhouse 
and the area of the house and grounds must exceed 25 acres : 
s. 65 (2) of the S.L.A., but otherwise it is a question of fact 
whether or not any particular house is a principal mansion 
house: Re Wythe Settled Estates [1908] 1 Ch. 593. However, 
it is a regrettable truth that, despite Welfare State equality, 
not everybody possesses a house properly describable as 
“ principal mansion,” so that this particular method is not 
capable of general application. 

(b) Benefit of infancy 
If the beneficiary happens to be an infant he can neither 


be a tenant for life (s. 19 (1) of the S.L.A.: “ The person of 
full age .. .”’) nor have the powers of a tenant for life 
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(s. 20 (1) of the S.L.A.: “ Each of the following persons 
being of full age .. .”). During the beneficiary’s infancy 
the powers of a tenant for life, together with certain additional 
powers, are conferred on the trustees of the settlement : 
ss. 23 and 102 of the S.L.A. Thus an infant beneficiary 
would not be able to dispose of the land, but as to the residence 
condition, the decision in Partridge v. Partridge [1894) 1 Ch. 
351, must be borne in mind. It was held in that case that 
since an infant has no power to choose his own place of 
residence, he cannot be said to ‘‘ refuse or neglect ’’ to reside 
on land so as to incur a forfeiture. The interest, therefore, 
should be made determinable rather than conditional. 
However, the age of a beneficiary at a testator’s death tends 
to be fortuitous, and infancy is not a permanent physical 
state. 


(c) Benefit of clergy 

If the beneficiary happens to be a minister of religion then 
the decision in Re Higgs; Symonds v. Rhodes [1927] W.N. 
316, may be applied. There a testator had devised a house 
on trust to permit “ the minister for the time being officiating 
at [a specified church] to reside and have the sole use and 
enjoyment of the said messuage and premises during such 
time as he should conduct or cause to be conducted in a 
proper manner ” certain named services. Romer, J., decided 
that the house was not limited in trust for the ministers for 
the time being in succession within the meaning of s. 1 of 
the S.L.A., but was really held in trust for the benefit of the 
church so that there was a charitable trust to which s. 29 
of the S.L.A. applied (see now the Charities Act, 1960). 

The implications of this decision may be adaptable to the 
actual circumstances of a beneficiary who happens to be any 
sort of office-holder. Thus the trust could be, during the life 
of the beneficiary, to permit, say, “ the treasurer for the time 
being of the local Tiddly-Wink Club to reside,”’ etc. However, 
this suggestion is open both to the risk that a stranger might 
oust the intended beneficiary from the office (the appointment 
of treasurer being perhaps hotly contested) and to the 
difficulties which would arise were the club itself to wish to 
dispose of the house. Therefore, it would be better to adapt 
circumstances to the beneficiary. An outline example of 
this latter adaptation is : first, form a private limited company 
and appoint the beneficiary honorary vice-president ; then 
devise the land on trust, during the life of the beneficiary, to 
permit “the honorary vice-president for the time being of 
the company to reside,” etc., with alternative limitations in 
the event of non-residence. The shares in the company may 
be specifically bequeathed on trust for almost anybody 
contingently on their surviving the beneficiary. Following 
the reasoning in Re Higgs, the result should be that the 
company, as the real beneficiary, would have the powers of a 
tenant for life: see Re Carnarvon’s (Earl) Chesterfield Settled 
Estates ; Re Carnarvon's (Earl) Highclere Settled Estates [1927| 
1 Ch. 138, and, since its shares will be in the names of the 
trustees, they will control the company without being able 
themselves to derive any profit from their trust: see Re 
Francis ; Barrett v. Fisher (1905), 74 L.J. Ch. 198. This 
scheme could probably be elaborated to button up the 
position completely, but basically it is only the simple device 
of interposing a company in a transaction which was similarly 
very successful, before the intervention of the Legislature, in 
avoiding taxing statutes. 

(d) The “ extra benefit’”’ cases 

The next method has been comparatively well tested before 

the courts, but the number and complexity of the cases, the 
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‘extra benefit ’ cases, prohibits any attempt at an adequate 
discussion of them here. Briefly this method, which would 
be expensive and not entirely certain, is to provide an “ extra 
benefit '' for the beneficiary so long as he resides on and does 
not dispose of the land. The benefit may be, for 
example, embodied in a direction that all the outgoings of 
the land should be paid out of a separate trust fund in which 
the beneficiary would not be otherwise interested. Then if 
the beneficiary were to sell the land, even in exercise of his 
powers as a tenant for life, payment of the outgoings would 
cease: Re Simpson; Clarke v. Simpson (1913) 1 Ch. 277; 
Re Burden; Mitchell v. St. Luke's Hostel Trustees [1948) 
Ch, 160. However, it appears that if the beneficiary were to 
lease the house the outgoings would still have to be paid, 
so that a higher could be obtained: Re Patten , 
Westminster Hank \ 1929) 2 Ch. 276. Also, if the 
beneficiary were to be entitled to the surplus income of the 
separate trust fund, then it has been held that the thought of 
losing this surplus income might tend to induce him to abstain 
from exercising his statutory powers within the meaning of 
8. 106 of the S.L.A. so that he would remain entitled to the 
income: Ke Ames; Ames v. Ames [1893) 2 Ch. 479; Re 
Herbert ; Herbert vy. Lord Bicester (1946), 90 Sor. J. 210 


This method received the sanction of the Court of Appeal 
in the most recent case, Re Aberconway's Settlement Trusts ; 
McLaren \ 1953) Ch. 647, where it was held, 
inicy alia, first, that the word 106 of the 
S.L.A. was to be considered objectively not subjectively, and 


extra 


rent 
Carlyon 


i berconway 
tending "' in 4. 
second, that the trust for the upkeep of the gardens in question 
was for a quasi-public purpose and since the tenant for life 
personally benefit ought not, 
influenced by the thought of its cesser 
(on the second point, Denning, L.]., dissented). It is to be 
noted that there was no discussion in the judgment of the 


obtained no from it he 


objec tively, to be 


enforceability of the trust for a quasi-public purpose in the 


, in Re Astor's Settlement 
1952) 1 Ch. 534 Also it 
106 of the S.L.A. would not 
apply to an instrument executed some vears before the land 
was settled 
decision in 
“ There is 


is of very wide import 


light of the decision of Roxburgh, J 
Trusts , Scholfield 
argued, but not decided, that 


lstor \ was 


More interesting is the basis for the majority 
the Evershed, M.R., said (at p. 662) 
no doubt that the language of para. (6) of s, 106 
But some limitation | think must 
cannot have been the intention of 
unlimited restriction on the 
desiring to make settlements of their own 
property in the way they think best." This can only encourage 
the efforts on behalf of the testator, but reading s, 106 of the 
S.L.A,. it is difficult indeed to agree with Evershed, M.R.'s 
view of Parliament's was thinking of 
the Re Haynes and Re Trenchard type of case, mentioned 


above 


Case 


be placed on it; for it 
Parliament to put an 
powers of pe raons 


almost 


intention, unless he 


(e) Apportioning the land 


In Re Frewen (1926) Ch. 580, land was settled on trust to 
pay two-thirds of the income to a particular beneficiary 
during his life and to hold the other one-third of the income 
as capital money arising under the $.L.A. ; the S.L.A. powers 
were declared exercisable by the trustees. Lawrence, J., 
holding that the beneficiary was not a person “ entitled to 
the income of the land "’ within s, 20 (1) (viii) of the S.L.A, 
and so did not have the powers of a tenant for life, said 
(at p. 584) that " there is a substantial distinction between 
a case where a person is entitled to the whole income of settled 
land subject to an overriding trust for accumulation of income 
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and a case where a person is entitled only to a certain portion 
of the income and the remainder of the income is to be held 
as capital money.’ The reasoning of this judgment (and see 
also Re Robins; Holland vy. Gillane (1928) Ch. 721, and 
Re Jeffreys; Finch v. Martin (1939) Ch. 205) can, it is 
suggested, be applied to s. 19 and to the other paragraphs 
of s. 20 (1) of the S.L.A. in order to prevent the beneficiary 
having the powers of a tenant for life and again enabling 
their exercise by the trustees under s, 23 of the S.L.A. If the 
beneficiary were to be given the right to reside, subject to a 
condition for forfeiture if he did not, during his life on a 
certain portion of the settled land (e.g., the house or even 
certain rooms thereof), with the income of the remainder of 
the land to be held as capital money, then it could be argued 
that the beneficiary would not be within either s. 19 or s. 20 of 
the S.L.A., since he would have no interest in the whole of 
the settled land. The weakness of this argument lies in the 
definition of “land” in the 1925 property legislation: see 
#, 117 (1) (ix) of the S.L.A.; there might be held to be two 
distinct strict settlements of land. 


(f) A discretionary trust 


The next method involves a familiar idea in an unustal 
role. In Re Gallenga’s Will Trusts ; Wood v. Gallenga {1938 
1 All E.R. 106, a testatrix gave freehold land to trustees during 
the life of her son, in effect, on a discretionary trust as to 
income, the class of beneficiaries being the son, his wife, his 
issue and the remainderman, with a discretionary power being 
added to “ permit all or any of such persons personally to 
occupy all or any of my settled freeholds jennet, |., held 
that none of the members of the class had the powers of a 
tenant for life, since their interests were insufficiently sub 
stantial, and that therefore the powers were exercisable by 
the trustees as statutory owners within s, 23 of the S.L.A. 
Similar decisions where there were discretionary trusts had 
been reached by the Court of Appeal under the 1882 Act in 
Re Atkinson ; Atkinson v. Bruce (1886), 31 Ch. D. 577, and 
in Re Hame (1888), 39 Ch. D. 84, these cases not being cited 
in Re Gallenga. Thus a discretionary trust could be used 
to achieve our testator’s desire, and it could at the same 
time secure estate duty and other tax advantages 


(g) Jnverted discretion 


As a contrast to the last method, here is one by which the 
testator might achieve his desire by giving a wide discretion 
not to his trustees but to the beneficiary. In Re Bond's 
Estate; Burrell v. Bond (1904), 48 Sow. J. 192, the testator 
had directed that, during the life of his son, his trustees 
should permit the son to reside rent-free in any one of the 
testator’s fourteen houses which the son might select. By the 
will the fourteen houses were to be held by the trustees with 
a power of sale but the wish was expressed that the houses 
should not be sold during the son's life. Swinfen Eady, J., 
held, first, that the son was not bound to make his selection 
within any particular time ; second, that the son was not to 
be tied to the house first selected but had the privilege of 
changing his mind; and third, that no estate or interest 
other than free residence was conferred on the son, since there 
was no direction to permit a specified person to reside in a 
specified house, and consequently the son did not have the 
powers of a tenant for life. 


Not everybody has fourteen houses to play with, but where 
is the line to be drawn? Would a selection between, say, 
two hovels and a mansion come within this decision? Re 
Bond was distinguished by Sargant, J., in Re Boyer's Settled 
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SEARCHLIGHT 
CRIPPLES’ WORKSHOPS 


NEWHAVEN 





Where badly crippled men learn to overcome 
their handicaps, and become useful citizens. 
Experts at chair-caning, basketry, rug-making, etc. 
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OFFERS A UNIQUE SERVICE TO 


SOLICITORS—TRUSTEES 

AND OTHER OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE PERSONS 
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OF 

LEGACIES AND CHARITABLE BEQUESTS 


* Free advice as to the status and financial 
position of charitable Organisation. 


* Information regarding Charities affected, and 
not affected, by Act of Parliament. 


* Help and advice as to the needs of Charities 
for those making gifts or bequests. 
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INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
FELLOWSHIP 


HEGISTERED IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THE NATIONAL ASBIDTANOE ACT, 1048 





THE NATIONAL 
VOLUNTARY 8ODY 
FOR THE POLIO DISANLED 


Objects include :— 
Aid for the distressed 
Rehabilitation of the disabled 
Welfare—by advice, grants, and special holiday hotels 
Better conditions for Polios 


RUGBY CHAMBERS, GREAT JAMES STREET, LONDON. W.C.1 














HELP THE CLERGY 


THE QUEEN VICTORIA CLERGY FUND 
(Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN) 


invites contributions to relieve the intolerable financial burdens 
of the parochial clergy of the Church of England. This Central 
Fund enables those who have no particular diocesan attachment 
to HELP THE CLERGY in the more poorly endowed parishes. 





LEGACIES, ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS end DONATIONS 
ere urgently required 


CHURCH HOUSE, DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 











AID IN ADVERSITY 


When professional earnings cease by reason of old age, failing 
health or adversity, and retirement pension or annuities are 
often found to be inadequate, The Professional Classes Aid 
Council supplies temporary or permanent relief for men and 
women and their dependants, whose own professional 
benevolent funds are either unable to help sufficiently or to 
assist at all. Last year £18,741 in grants were distributed 
under the following headings : 


1. Permanent help to the aged and chronic sick. 


2. Temporary help following disaster whilst plans were 
being made for the future. 

3. Education and training grants to young people 
unable to obtain the type of help they needed from 
the state. 


LEGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 
are urgently needed to ensure the continuance of this work. This Christmas, 
please help a family in distress. 


PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 
AID COUNCIL nc.) 


Patron: H.M. Queen Elizabeth, The Queen Mother 
President: The Rt. Hon, Lord Moran, M.C., M.D., P.P.R.CP. 


The Hon, Treasurer : 


10 St. Christopher’s Place, London, W.! 
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DON’T READ THIS IF YOU HAVE NEVER 
FELT SYMPATHY FOR A DISABLED PERSON ... 





The Central Council for the Care of Cripples has, for 40 years, since 1919, brought 
help to those suffering from crippling conditions. 


The Council has set itself high targets and aims. . . typical of these is a completely 
new research programme launched this year for children suffering from hydrocephalus 
(water on the brain). £4,000 is needed to carry out this project. 


Where the State services leave off the Council is at work—whether it is its Hesley 
Hall School for severely handicapped children or the travelling exhibition of simple 
aids which has brought a new concept of living to thousands of the disabled. 


The Central Council carries out vital work for the nation entirely financed by 
bequests and gifts, and will be happy and proud to send full details of its work to 
well-wishers. 


Central Council for the Care of Cripples 
34 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.| 








Comfort and Care for the Aged Poor! 














THE FELLOWSHIP HOUSES TRUST is a 

pioneer organisation with over 23 years’ service 

in providing Guest Houses and Self-Contained 
Flatlets at low cost for the Aged 





Many of Our Residents are over 80 and are Invalids 





THE SMALLEST GIFT OR BEQUEST GRATEFULLY RECEIVED 





WE NEED A NURSING HOME FOR OUR MOST SERIOUS 
CASES. WILL YOU HELP US TO PROVIDE IT? 


Report and Brochure gladly furnished by The Secretary, 
THE FELLOWSHIP HOUSES TRUST, Clock House, Byfleet, Surrey 
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Estates 1916) 2 Ch. 404, where there was a direction to permit 
such one or more of the testator’s children who should desire 
to reside in one specified house to occupy that house while 
unmarried ; it was held that the testator’s two unmarried 
children who had each expressed the desire to reside together in 
the house had the powers of a tenant for life. This case was 
clearly on the wrong side of the Re Bond line, though it 
was emphasised by the decision of Sargant, J., in Re Anderson ; 
Halligey v. Kirkley (1920) 1 Ch. 175, and of the Court of 
Appeal in Re Gibbons ; Gibbons v. Gibbons (1920) 1 Ch. 372, 
that, where a beneficiary has a liberty or option to occupy or 
reside on land, such a beneficiary will only be or have the 
powers of a tenant for life after having expressed the desire to 
reside, or in effect after having exercised the option. 


(4) A lease at a rent 


Now we come to a method which is usually misplaced, 
by being included in the first class as an example of the 
testator's desire being achieved despite the creation of a strict 
settlement. Paragraphs (iv) and (v) of, s. 20 of the S.L.A. 
both contain words excluding a person ‘‘ holding merely under 
a lease at a rent,” so that such a person cannot have the 
powers of a tenant for life, and it was held in Re Catling ; 
Public Trustee v. Catling {1931} 2 Ch. 359, that such person 
was also not within para. (vi) of that section, even though it 
contains no similar express exclusion, since the paragraphs 
must be read together. 

In Re Catling the testator devised his house on trust ‘' that 
iny trustee shall if my wife so desire let the same to her on a 
yeariy tenancy at a rent of {1 per annum without power for 
her to assygn sub-let or part with possession of [the house) 
or any part thereof .. . and upon the terms of her making 
the house) her principal residence provided that so long as 
my wile shall be living and shall duly observe and perform 
the conditions aforesaid a notice to determine such tenancy 
shall not be effectual unless given by my said wife to my 
trustee but on any default on her part in observing and 
periorming the conditions aforesaid such notice may be 
forthwith given by my trustee and such tenancy shall in any 
case cease on her death.” Bennet, J., was only asked to 
determine whether the testator’s widow was, or had the 
powers of, a tenant for life thus entitling her to a vesting assent. 
His answer was in the negative and thus s. 106 of the S.L.A. 
was successfully avoided. 

However, in order to make proper use of this method, it 
should be appreciated that the decision in Re Catling, though 
reaching a correct conclusion, was based on the false pre- 
supposition that a strict settlement existed. In fact, the 
state of affairs in that case would not appear to be within 
s. 1 of the S.L.A. at all but rather to be within s. 149 (6) 
of the Law of Property Act, 1925, by which latter section it 
would take effect as a lease for a term of ninety years deter- 
minable by notice after the widow's death. Thus the estate 
in fee simple absolute in possession (which includes receipt 
of rent: s. 205 (1) (xix) of the Law of Property Act, 1925) 
should have been vested in the person entitled thereto under 
the will, subject to the widow's term of years absolute, each 
of these being capable of subsisting as a legal estate: s. 1 (1) 
of the Law of Property Act, 1925. 


The second class of methods 
In other words, this last method, method {A), is an example 
of the second class where the testator’s desire to compel 
residence on his land is achieved by not creating a strict 
settlement rather than despite such creation. Appreciating 


3 
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this, the method may be operated more directly: a lease 
at a nominal rent containing an absolute covenant against 
assigning or otherwise parting with posse*-‘on of the premises, 
plus a proviso for forfeiture on breach, m_y be granted to the 
beneficiary, the reversion being given (on trust if you like, 
infra) to the person who can be relied on to enforce the 
testator’s wishes as to residence on the land. The length 
of the term, its determination by notice, and any other of the 
terms and conditions on which the lease is to be held, can 
easily be drafted to meet the testator’s exact desire. The 
only real danger is that the reversioner might, for a small 
consideration, release the beneficiary /lessee from his covenants, 
and the longer the term the less the value of the reversion. 
Therefore, it is suggested that the reversion be devised to 
trustees and its vesting in interest postponed for at least the 
perpetuity period. If a longer lease than the perpetuity 
period is required (any advance on 999 years ?) then it might 
be possible to establish a longer trust of the reversion either 
to accumulite the rent in order to pay the National Debt 
or the testator’s (artificial) debts, or else to pay the rent in 
perpetuity to a charity (which would not be entitled to call 
for a transfer of the reversion: see Re Levy ; Barclays Bank, 
Lid. v. Board of Guardians and Trustees for the Relief of the 
Jewish Poor (1960) 2 W.L.R. 278 (C.A.); p. 86, ante). 
Devising the reversion on trusts could not prevent some person 
being able to dispose of the reversion ; so long as the reversion 
is not vested in possession the trustees would have the power 
of disposition, but since they would not personally profi: 
from its exercise any temptation not to enforce the testator’s 
desire would be less. The inclusion of a proviso for forfeiture 
on breach of condition in the lease, however long the term, 
will prevent its enlargement into a fee simple: s, 153 (2) (i) 
of the Law of Property Act, 1925. 

The use of a leasehold interest, as in method (4) above, 
to achieve our testator’s desire to compel residence 
on his land by the beneficiary is probably the neatest 
method, particularly if our testator is to understand his 
own will. As the next and final method to be suggested 
involves an apparent contradiction, it might prove difficult 
indeed to explain to a layman, 


A paradoxical method 

The enjoyment of our testator’s land in specie, Le., by 
residence thereon, could be ensured by a devise to trustees 
on trust for sale (the $.L.A. expressly not applying: s. 1 (7) 
of the S.L.A., as inserted by the Law of Property (Amendment) 
Act, 1926). The proceeds of sale could be held, for example, 
on trust for the beneficiary during his life until cesser of his 
residence on, or any disposition of, the land, whichever first 
occurs, with a gift over. In consequence, so that the bene- 
ficiary would not be left to the mercy of the trustees, his prior 
consent to any disposition which would determine his interest 
could be made requisite: see s. 26 of the Law of Property 
Act, 1925, 

This may sound an absurd paradox, but it is quite possible ; 
a power to postpone sale indefinitely will be implied by 
s. 25 (1) of the Law of Property Act, 1925. If the testator 
wishes the beneficiary to have more than a life interest, then 
the remainder could be limited to the beneficiary's estate after 
his death contingently on there having been no prior cesser 
of residence on or any disposition of the land, with a gift 
over on failure. The should not, of course, be 
given an absolute interest, nor should all the possible bene- 
ficiaries be sui juris, otherwise the trust might be ended 
under the rule in Saunders v. Vautier (1841), Cr. & Ph. 240. 
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There would be no merger of the beneficiary's life interest 
and the remainder if this were clearly not to be the intention, 
and the intention should be expressed for safety: s. 185 
of the Law of Property Act, 1925. The reliable person should 
he appointed one of the trustees, and again until sale he 
could be a sole trustee. If this reliable person were not to be 
appointed a trustee, his consent to a sale merely being made 
requisite (see s. 26 of the Law of Property Act, 1925), or if 
there were any other restraint on sale imposed, it might 
be argued (particularly if the beneficiary be also appointed 
a trustee) that, since trustees for sale have, by virtue of 
s. 28 (1) of the Law of Property Act, 1925, inter alia, all the 
powers of a tenant for life under the S.L.A., then s. 106 of 
that Act also applies to nullify any restraint. 


Conclusion 

The majority of the methods which have been suggested 
for achieving the testator’s desire as to residence on his land 
are based to some extent on the adjustment of a transaction 
to avoid a statutory provision. The conclusion is that, by 
the application of methods similar in technique to those 
which irritate the Treasury, the widely worded s. 106 of the 
S.L.A. can be rendered ineffectual. Thus may the S.L.A.’s 


HIRE-PURCHASE 
GREATER 


HIRE-PURCHASE transactions of all descriptions have grown 
prodigiously, in both volume and value, during recent years. 
At the end of 1955 the value of outstanding agreements was 
£461 million ; at the present time it is close to £1,000 million. 
This rapid growth, however, has not been without its 
difficulties. Some critics, indeed, challenge the whole concept 
of instalment buying and look upon it as a social menace 
designed to encourage people to incur debts. This school of 
thought has had considerable influence in the past, and is 
responsible for the stigma which attached to hire-purchase 
dealings for so many years. The stigma has not quite dis- 
appeared even now. But the report of the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee did much to remove its rational basis. The committee 
observed that “it is hardly too much to say that, just as a 
mortgage is the normal method of borrowing for the purchase 
of a house, so hire-purchase is becoming the main source of 
credit for equipping it (Report of the Committee on the 
Working of the Monetary System, Cmnd. 827, para. 205). 
rhe Board of Trade, in their memorandum to the committee, 
also emphasised the economic importance of consumer credit. 
They wrote that they looked upon the hire-purchase system 
“as a lubricant of the economy as well as a valuable incentive 
to individuals to work harder and thus secure a _ higher 
standard of living ” (ibid., Minutes, vol. I, p. 236). 

These, then, are the ineluctable facts which lawyers must 
face in seeking to evaluate the adequacy of the legal framework 
within which the hire-purchase transaction is fitted. Viewed 
realistically, and without its legal shell, the transaction is one 
in which the consumer obtains the benefit and present enjoy- 
ment of goods which he undertakes to pay for by instalments. 
Meanwhile, and until the payments have been completed, 
the financing agency retains title to the goods as security 
for the unpaid part of the price. Essentially, therefore, and 
however much disguised by legal form, every hire-purchase 
agreement involves two elements, one of sale and the other 
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policy of vesting the legal estate in and conferring all the 
powers of disposition on the tenant for life, which is the 
raison d'étre of the Act’s special conveyancing machinery, be 
dangerously undermined. This lends strength to the argu- 
ments for the complete abolition of the strict settlement of 
land in favour of the trust for sale : the trustees would always 
make title and the conveyancing traps caused by accidental 
strict settlements could not arise; the powers of leasing, 
accepting surrenders of leases and management could be 
revocably delegated to the person who would have been the 
tenant for life: s. 29 (1) of the Law of Property Act, 1925 
(this section should, it is thought, be extended) ; despite the 
equitable doctrine of conversion treating the land as per- 
sonalty, it could still be entailed: s. 130 of the Law of 
Property Act, 1925. The result would be a much needed 
simplification of the law. 

Finally, the moral of this article is that the well known 
parlour game of “look for the loophole”’ is by no means 
confined to tax planning. Which of our Parliament's dearest 
expectations cannot, if it is wished, with sufficient ingenuity 
be disappointed ? And if it is, how quickly will the law be 
altered ? 

FARRAND. 


J.T. 


A PLEA FOR 
REALISM 


of a security for the unpaid portion of the price. If, instead 


_of signing such an agreement, the consumer were to borrow 


the money from a bank on the security of the goods (a method 
resorted to not infrequently in parts of the United States 
and Canada) and then pay the retailer in cash, the economic 
and social effects would be the same, but the legal conse- 
quences would be vastly different: Yet, in each of the 
described situations, the functions of the bank and the 
hire-purchase company are essentially the same ; economists 
have long recognised this fact (cf. Olds Discount Co., Ltd. v. 
Cohen [1938) 3 All E.R. 281n, per Porter, J.). Quite a number 
of hire-purchase companies indeed describe themselves as 
‘industrial bankers’ or, sometimes, simply as “ bankers ” 
(see, for example, Lowe v. Lombank, Lid [1960] 1 W.L.R. 
196, at p. 198). 

If now we look at the legal form in which the hire-purchase 
agreement has been cast ever since Helby v. Mathews {1895} 
A.C. 471, we are met by a succession of fictions. We are told 
that the hirer rents the goods for a rental which bears not the 
remotest relationship to their true rental value, that he is 
entitled to terminate the agreement at any time (when no one 
intends him to,-when there is usually every reason why he 
should not, and when the system could not survive if even 
a small percentage of all hirers availed themselves of this 
“privilege "’) and, finally, that at a future time he will be 
entitled to purchase the goods for a nominal sum immeasurably 
below their then value. As Maitland said in a memorable 
phrase about the comimon-law mortgage, so one may justly 
say about the modern hire-purchase agreement, that it is 
a suppressio veri and suggestio falsi. 1n contrast to the case of 
the mortgage, however, neither the courts nor the Legislature 
have yet shown a complete—or, in many respects, even a partial 
willingness to ignore the fiction and to give effect to the real 
nature of the transaction. Nevertheless, like a jack-in-the- 
box, the divergences between substance and form are too 
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irds have too many enemies and too few friends. 

The R.S.P.B. needs more help if it is to protect our 
beautiful wild birds in an urbanised and mechanised world, which 
places less and less value on anything which is not “economic.” 
The Society maintains bird-sanctuaries and Wardens. It cam- 
paigns against pollution of the seas by fuel oil, which kills tens of 
thousands of sea-birds every year. It organises clubs for young 
bird-watchers, and easy competitions in schools to foster a humane 
and practical appreciation of nature in young people. In these 
and many other ways it works unceasingly to protect birds. 
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VILLAGE WHERE 


THE WORLD IS ONE 


An international children’s village is being 
established in Britain similar to the world- 
famous Pestalozzi Children’s Village which was 
founded at Trogen, Switzerland, in 1946. 


The village is for needy children, including 
refugees, from Europe, the Commonwealth 
and other parts of the world. By being 
educated and living together these children 
will learn from their own experience the lesson 
of international understanding and tolerance. 


-The target for the first phase of developing 
the British Pestalozzi Village which has now 
begun is £100,000. Donations and bequests 
will be especially appreciated at this time. 


For further information please write to 
Mrs. Mary Buchanan, Hon. Secretary : 
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Sedlescombe, Battle, Sussex 
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THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 


AND 


THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE 
NEED YOUR SUPPORT 


The St. John Ambulance Association is charged 
by the Order of St. John primarily with the function 
of training members of the public in First Aid, 
Nursing, Child Care and similar subjects, and of 
promoting interest in these matters. It has branches 
in many parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth and needs financial help to carry on 
this work and to meet increasing demands. 


FIRST AID SAVES LIVES 

and is a valuable skill for everyone. 
Both local Centres and Headquarters will welcome 
support of every kind. 


10 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.! 


The St. John Ambulance Brigade is the voluntary 
uniformed body charged with putting its knowledge 
of First Aid and Nursing into practice for the 
benefit of the public. Its black uniforms and its 
nurses are well known throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Commonwealth. During 1959 it 
gave voluntary help to over 900,000 injured or 
distressed people. It has urgent need of financial 
help to enable it to carry out this work which 
increases every year. 


The Brigade, both in the counties and at Head- 
quarters, will welcome your help in either legacies, 
covenants or donations. 


8 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.|! 
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strong to be suppressed successfully, and sooner or later 
Parliament—for it is essentially a task for the law-makers— 
will have to take another look at the Hire-Purchase Acts. 
The following notes are intended to give some indication of the 
extent to which the law to-day recognises the true nature of 
the hire-purchase agreement, the extent to which it still 
falls short of doing so, and some of the ensuing difficulties. 


The element of sale 


In fairness to the hire-purchase industry it must be said 
that the device of a bailment for hire with an option to purchase 
was forced upon it by s. 9 of the Factors Act, 1889 (shortly 
afterwards reproduced in s. 25 of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893), 
and the well known decision in Lee v. Butler (1893) 2 O.B, 318 
(C.A.), since prior to that case credit sale (or, more accurately, 
conditional sale) agreements appear to have been in common 
use, although misleadingly called “ hire and purchase” 
agreements : see, for example, Ex parte Salter (1878), 9 Ch.D. 
419 (C.A.), and McEntire v. Crossley Bros., Ltd. {1895} A.C. 457. 
Nevertheless, the switchover did entail, however uninten- 
tionally, some important consequences of a very practical 
character, some examples of which must now be examined. 


(a) Implied warranties and conditions 


It is not yet authoritatively settled whether in a bailment 
for hire the bailor absolutely warrants the fitness of the 
chattel for the purpose for which it is intended (see Hyman 
v. Nye (1881), 6 Q.B.D. 685, at p. 687, and cf. Paton on 
Bailments, pp. 292-8), but it is clear that he does not 
warrant his title, only quiet possession. In a sale of goods, 
on the other hand, the law undoubtedly imports an absolute 
condition of fitness (Randall v. Newsom (1877), 2 0.B.D. 102 ; 
s. 14 (1) of the Sale of Goods Act) and, in the case of a present 
sale, of title (s. 12 (1)). Conversely, it appears to be still 
undecided whether in a bailment for hire the hirer must 
satisfy the same requirements before he can invoke the 
implied warranty—some dicta refer to it as a condition— 
of fitness as must a buyer under s. 14 of the Sale of Goods 
Act (see Wood's Radio Exchange v. Marriott [1939] Argus L.R. 
409, per Lowe, J., at p. 411). It matters then considerably 
whether we characterise the hire-purchase agreement as 
essentially one of bailment for hire with an option to purchase 
superadded, or whether we treat the whole agreement as more 
closely analogous to a contract of sale. 


The latter approach appears to have been favoured in the 
we!l known decision of Karflex, Ltd. v. Poole [1933] 2 K.B. 251, 
where, in a notable example of judicial adaptability to changing 
commercial conditions, the Divisional Court (Goddard and 
Acton, JJ.) held that there is a condition in every hire- 
purchase agreement that the owner has title to the goods let 
out by him. In a subsequent case, Mercantile Union 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. v. Wheatley (1938) 1 K.B. 490, 
Goddard, J., clarified the earlier decision by pointing out 
that the implied condition takes effect only from the time the 
goods are delivered to the hirer. This line of development 
reached its high-water mark in Warman v. Southern Counties 
Car Finance Corporation, Ltd. [1949] 1 All E.R. 711, There, 
on the principle enunciated in the Poole case, a hirer success- 
fully sued for the return of all the payments he had made to 
the finance company because it did not have title to the car, 
and Finnemore, J., refused to allow the company any deduction 
in respect of the hirer’s use of the car, even though the vehicle 
had been in his possession for seven months. The learned 
judge reasoned, inter alia, as follows: “ If at any stage the 
option to purchase goes, the whole value of the agreement 
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goes with it. If he {the hirer) wanted to make an agreement 
merely to hire a car he would make it, but he enters into a 
hire-purchase agreement because he wishes to have the right 
to purchase the car. That is the whole basis of the agreement ” 
(ibid., at pp. 714-15; italics supplied). 


Now a literalist might complain that in Poole and Warman, 
supra, the court ignored the express terms of the ugreement 
and substituted its own conception of the effect of the trans- 
action, Poole, he might say, was bad enough, but Warman 
went to unacceptable lengths because the effect of that 
decision is to discount the element of bailment altogether and 
to inflate the importance of the option to purchase to the 
point where it swallowed the bailment in its entirety. 
Although this writer feels that Finnemore, J.’s decision 
accurately reflects the economic realities of the hire-purchase 
transaction, it cannot be denied that it breaks new legal 
ground—simply by recognising them. How important the 
decision is may best be gauged by comparing it with Brooks 
v. Beirnstein (1909) 1 K.B. 98. There the Divisional Court 
held that by repossessing the goods the owner does not 
abandon his right to claim for arrears of rent. Bigham, J,, 
said: “If, as I have already said, the agreement is nothing 
but an agreement for hiring plus an option to purchase, how 
has the accrued right of action for the rent been got rid of ? 
If it could be said that taking away the goods had deprived 
the hirer of all consideration for the rent, then I could under- 
stand that the accrued cause of action would be gone. But in 
truth the hirer has enjoyed the use of the furniture which was 
the consideration for the rent, and I can see no reason why he 
should not be liable to pay the arrears claimed ” (ibid., at 
p. 102). The fundamentally different approaches reflected 
in these two decisions are not easily reconcilable. However, 
Brooks v. Beirnstein has been settled law for too many years 
to be likely to be upset now; Warman’s case, on the other 
hand, because of its departure from orthodox doctrine, is 
much more susceptible to attack. It will be interesting to 
see whether the realism of the latter decision will be imported 
into other branches of hire-purchase law, or whether the 
decision will be carefully confined to its particular facts. 


Returning, however, to Karflex, Lid. v. Poole, supra, it is 
unfortunate that the good sense of that decision did not 
commend itself to the draftsman of the 1938 Hire-Purchase 
Act. Section 8 (+) of the Act provides that in every hire- 
purchase agreement there shall be an implied condition that 
the owner shall have the right to sell the goods af the time 
when the property is to pass. Thus we have the unusual 
position that a transaction which falls outside the Act confers 
greater rights on a hirer than one within it, and judicial 
thinking is in advance of Parliament's. It may, of course, 
be argued that so long as the hirer’s possession is not interfered 
with he has no grounds fer complaint. But the sameargument 
can be, and has been, made about the ordinary buyer. If it 
does not prevail in his case, ought it to in the case of a hirer 
under a hire-purchase agreement ? 


The position with respect to the implied condition of 
fitness in hire-purchase agreements which fall outside the 
Hire-Purchase Acts is still unsettled, but it is submitted that 
the reasoning in Karflex, Lid. v. Poole is just as persuasive 
in this situation as it was there with respect to the implied 
condition of title. Suppose A buys a car from B on a hire- 
purchase basis, and the car subsequently displays latent 
defects of which B, if a dealer (and a fortiori a finance company 
if one is involved), could not reasonably have been aware. 
It would be anomalous if the hirer had to wait until he had 
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paid the full purchase price, and thus formally turned himself 
into a buver, before he could invoke s. 14 of the Sale of Goods 


Act. 
(b) The income tax position 


Many of the standard text-books on hire-purchase law do 
not even mention this subject, but the fact is that it provides 
us with a very interesting example of a branch of the law 
where, without any apparent statutory fiat (cf. Newport & 
Plunkett, Income Tax Law and Practice, p. 120) and on the 
strength of one reported case, both the income tax authorities 
and the taxpayer treat the hire-purchase agreement, for tax 
purposes, as essentially an instalment sale. If the form of the 
transaction is binding, then we would expect two consequences 
to follow. First, the hirer (we are speaking of course of hirers 
in business, not private consumers) would be entitled to deduct 
his rental payments as a business expenditure, and, second, 
the receipts would be treated as income in the hands of the 
hire-purchase company. In Darngavil Coal Co. v. Francis 
(Surveyor of Taxes) (1913), 7 T.C. 1, the Scottish Court of 
Session was confronted with an agreement which obliged the 
hirer to pay the full value of the goods (railway wagons) in 
the form of rentals and then, at the end of the rental period, 
conferred on him an option to purchase them at a shilling each. 
No separate sum was payable in respect of the option to 
purchase. The court held, first, that this was a true hire- 
purchase agreement and, second, that since the “ rentals ”’ 
were obviously blended payments representing both the value 
of the option to purchase and the value of the use of the 
wagons, only a sum representing the latter item could be 
deducted by the hirer from its earnings. The court expressed 
no opinion as to what would have been the position if the 
agreement had designated a specific sum as payable on account 
of the option to purchase, and one would have thought 
therefore that Darngavil is no authority as to the law in such 
cases. It appears, however (although the point appears not 
to have been tested before the courts so far), that in practice 
all hire-purchas« treated alike and the factor 
we have mentioned is disregarded completely. It may be 
noted in passing that the sum allowed by the income tax 
authorities in respect of the “‘ use and enjoyment ’’ of the 
goods is the difference between their hire-purchase price and 
the cash price either spread evenly over the period of the 
agreement, or, it would now seem, computed on an actuarial 
basis Rose Smith & Co., Ltd. v. Inland Revenue 
Commissioners (1933), 17 T.C. 586; Spicer & Pegler’s 
Book-keeping and Accounts, 15th ed., p. 500 et seq.). It 
will be seen that 
only a euphemism for interest 


agreements are 


(see 


therefore use and enjoyment ”’ here is 


(c) The owner's remedies in case of a breach of the agreement 

In a credit sale where the hirer reserves title to the goods 
the buyer commits himself to pay the full purchase price ; 
consequently, in case of default, the seller always has the 
alternative of either suing for the unpaid balance of the 
purchase price or repossessing the goods and then dealing 
with them in the manner authorised by the agreement. In 
the case of “soft” goods and other items with a high 
depreciation content (e.g., furniture) the goods will rarely be 
worth repossessing, so that the right to sue for the balance of 
the price will be the only practicable remedy left to the seller. 
In a hire-purchase agreement, on the other hand, since there 
is no ‘ purchase " (in the legal sense) there is no purchase 
price, and therefore there is no unpaid balance—ignoring 
arrears in payments—that the owner can sue for if he does 
not wish to repossess. Fortunately, however, this particular 
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problem has been solved by a neat use of the law of detinue 
and the rules of practice and pleading (see, for example, 
Ord. VII, r. 7A, of the County Court Rules, and Atkin, 
Encyclopedia of Court Forms, etc., vol. 3, p. 142). Thus, the 
owner sues for the return of his goods and in the alternative 
claims their value, which is invariably, and usually quite 
fictitiously, set at the unpaid balance of the hire-purchase 
price. If the hirer admits his indebtedness or files no defence 
judgment can then be signed for the appropriate amount. 
If the hirer refuses to see the subleties of the plav and offers 
to return the goods, then of course the owner is confronted 
with the question of how to recover his damages. 


Claiming difference between value of goods and property 
and hire-purchase price 


This leads us logically to the next problem. The owner 
wishes to respossess his goods, and does so. However, the 
value of the re-possessed goods together with all the payments 
made by the hirer may be less than the hire-purchase price. 
How then does the owner go about claiming the difference ? 
In the case of a credit sale there is no difficulty. Since the 
buyer agreed to buy the goods at a fixed price, the owner's 
damages normally will be that difference (cf. A.-G. v. 
Pritchard (1928), 44 T.L.R. 490). In the case of a hire- 
purchase agreement the answer is less simple. The hirer, 
ex hypothesi, has not committed himself to pay the purchase 
price ; in fact he is usually (and now, by virtue of s. 4 of the 
Hire-Purchase Act, 1938, statutorily) entitled to terminate 
the agreement at any time; consequently the damages 
flowing from his breach will usually be quite small, if not 
trivial (cf. British Stamp and Ticket Automatic Delivery Co. 
v. Haynes [1921] 1 K.B. 377, as to the method of computing 
damages in an ordinary hiring agreement). But, it may be 
asked, cannot the owner recover the depreciation in the 
value of the goods as damages? The answer would appear 
to be no, since the depreciation is not a consequence of the 
hirer’s breach: it would have occurred in any event. The 
position was clearly explained by Salter, J., in the following 
passage of his unreported judgment in Elsey & Co. v. Hyde 
(1926) : 

“Then there is a third case I take, and that is this one, 
where the hire is determined by the owner, because the hirer 
is in arrears with his payments. It is proved that this is a 
breach of this contract, and it is proved that that breach, 
apart from any termination of the hirer, would give the owner 
a right to damages against the hirer. But what would those 
damages be? They would be interest on the amount unpaid 
and nothing more. The fact that the hirer is in arrear with 
his payments will not entitle the owner to any damages for 
depreciation of these things. The reason that they have 
suffered is that they have second-hand goods put on their 
hands before they have received very much money in respect 
ofthem. That is not the result of the hirer's breach of contract, 
in being late in his payments, it is the result of their own 
election to determine the hiring. . .”’ 

(quoted in Cooden Engineering Co., Lid. v. 
1 Q.B. 86, at p. 102). 


Stanford [1953) 


It follows, then, that if the owner is to recover his deprecia- 


tion loss, he must do it in some other way. Traditionally, 
this was accomplished (and more than accomplished) by 
means of the minimum payment clause, but in the light of 
Cooden's case and Denning, L.J.’s decision in Lamdon Trust, 
Lid. v. Hurrell (1955) 1 W.L.R. 391, it appears extremely 
doubtful whether any such clause can now escape being 
branded as penal. Clearly an element of arbitrariness is 
inherent in the very nature of the clause, thus enabling an 
unsympathetic judge to conclude that it does not represent 
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It takes into its Homes patients discharged from the Mental 
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HE Church of England Soldiers’, Sailors’ 
and Airmen’s Clubs (C.E.S.S.A.C.) has a 
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It provides Clubs at Service stations at home and abroad, where Service men and 
women, whatever their creed, rank or colour, can find rest, relaxation and invigoration in 
a homely atmosphere with a purposeful background. 


Since 1945 many such Clubs in India and Egypt have had to be closed. New ones 


have been started in Cyprus and Malaya, but more are needed, and the Club in Cyprus 
has to be rebuilt on a new site. 


In Victorian days young men of good social standing made ‘ The Grand Tour.” Now, 
many young men and girls, from all ranks of society, make this tour in the Services. 
Conscious of their responsibility for the moral and spiritual welfare of their personnel, 
the Services do a great deal to ensure that the results of the ‘ Grand Tour ’ are beneficial 
to the individual as well as to the Nation. But no one would want all their spare time 
officially filled. However good the quarters, canteens, sports, official entertainments, the 
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Clubs provide this need. All provide refreshment and a quiet room. The latter gives 
an opportunity, much used, for men to meet the Padre ‘ off parade.’ Some Clubs have 
Halls, some have Chapels, some provide changing rooms and bunks. 


More important, these Clubs form the natural meeting places of erstwhile members 
of Church Youth Organisations during their service ; where they and the friends they have 
made serving, can plan to get the best out of the Stations in which they are serving. Many 
are led in this way from the boredom and frustrations of Garrison life through peace and 
rest to a better appreciation of good things of 
life, and so to the Source of all good. It is not 
surprising that these Clubs have been nicknamed 
* The Chaplains’ Workshops.’ 
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a genuine pre-estimate of damages. To overcome this 
difficulty, some agreements now provide (as the agreement 
apparently did in Yeoman Credit, Ltd. v. Coleman (1960), 
The Times, 28th September), that in case of re-possession 
for breach the hirer shall be liable for the difference between 
the value of the re-possessed goods and the hire-purchase 
price, less any payments already made. In other words, 
we now have a clause very similar to that frequently found in 
other commercial transactions (see, for example, Lamond v. 
Davall (1847), 9 Q.B. 1030). It appears to have all the 
elements of a genuine pre-estimate of damages, and therefore 
should survive attack. There may, however, be one possible 
difficulty about it. As we have seen, it is inaccurate to speak 
about the owner’s claim as sounding in damages ; it is really 
a claim for depreciation. That being so, may not the hirer 
argue that the depreciation in fact was or could be of a much 
smaller amount than that claimed, and that therefore the 
clause is penal after all? The point will be of importance 
where, as in Coleman's case, the goods were in a defective 
condition at the time of delivery to the hirer and where the 
hirer is prevented from suing: for damages for breach of 
warranty because of an exclusion clause. This particular 
defence appears not to have been raised in Coleman's case, 
but it may perhaps be answered in two ways. First, and as 
a logical extension of the third proposition set forth by Lord 
Dunedin in Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd. v. New Garage 
& Motor Co. [1915] A.C. 79, at p. 86, the question whether the 
clause is punitive must be tested in the light of normal 
conditions : special factors, such as defective goods, cannot 
be taken into consideration; second, for the particular 
purpose in hand, there is an irrebuttable presumption that the 
hire-purchase price was equal to the true value of the goods, 
since otherwise the hirer would not have entered into the 
agreement in the first place. 

Enough has been said to show that the fictitious character 
of the hire-purchase agreement creates special difficulties in 
the field of remedies—difficulties that are unlikely to be 
resolved satisfactorily, and with justice to both parties, so 
long as the fiction prevails. It will be noticed, however, that 
for once the fiction militates against the owner's interests. 


The security element in the hire-purchase transaction 
The rights of the parties to a mortgage have long been 
settled and are well understood. The mortgagor remains the 
equitable owner of the property, and he may deal with his 
equity as he pleases. Only a court can deprive him of it. It 
is subject to execution at the hands of his creditors, and, upon 
bankruptcy, passes into the hands of the trustee. The 
mortgagee’s title is only for security. In case of default he 
has the option of suing for the debt, selling the security, or 
foreclosing, and he may pursue these remedies concurrently 
or successively. Conversely, until his interest is foreclosed 
the mortgagor may redeem the property at any time, even if 
he is in default, and if there is a sale of the property he is 
entitled to any surplus proceeds after the debt has been 
satisfied. In this way the mortgagee gets no more than he is 
entitled to—repayment of his debt. How different is the 
situation in the case of the hire-purchase agreement ! 
Thus, the hirer is said to have no property interest in the 
goods (Helby v. Mathews [1895] A.C. 471, at p. 481, but note 
some rather misleading dicta in Whiteley v. Hilt (1918) 
2 K.B. 808, to the contrary), and the agreement does not 
usually permit him to assign his contractual rights without the 
owner's consent. The owner is usually free to terminate the 
agreement upon any of a very large number of events. The 
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consequences of this position are very serious for innocent 
transferees and for creditors. The former not only get no 
title to the goods, but in an action for conversion they are 
liable for the full value of the goods, even though the hirer 
may have paid a substantial part of the price: see United 
Dominions Trust (Commercial), Lid. v. Parkway Motors, Ltd. 
[1955] 1 W.L.R. 719. Execution creditors are in no better 
position: cf. Jones Bros. (Holloway), Lid. v. Woodhouse 
[1923] 2 K.B. 117. The extent to which this paralyses the 
hands of creditors and encourages fiscal irresponsibility on the 
part of debtors has frequently been remarked upon. 

The legal relationship between the hirer and the owner is 
equally on an unfair footing. The trumps are all in the 
owner’s hands. If the owner repossesses the goods and 
terminates the agreement under any of the multiple provisions 
of the contract entitling him to do so, the hirer is left with no 
locus panitentia. He has no right “ to redeem ” the goods, 
however substantial his payments may have been: cf. Kelly 
v. Lombard Banking Co., Lid. {1959} 1 W.L.R.41. Ifthe owner 
sells and there is a surplus, the hirer is not entitled to it ; 
on the other hand, if there is a deficiency the owner will do 
everything possible to try and recover it from him, and some- 
times (by means of the minimum payment clause) even sue 
for more. Although, for the types of agreements to which 
they apply, the Hire-Purchase Acts of 1938 and 1954 redress 
some of these injustices, they do not go far enough. In the 
first place, they still confer no rights on innocent transferees, 
execution creditors, and other interested parties in whom, 
under similar circumstances, the mortgagor's equity would 
vest ; second, they give no general recognition to the hirer’s 
equity in the goods even so far as the hirer is concerned ; 
third, so far from outlawing the minimum payment clause 
they would appear to give it statutory sanction: see 
ss. 4 (1) and 5 (6). (Queare, does s. 14 (1), which speaks of an 
agreement which “ validly ” provides for a minimum hiring 
charge, qualify these earlier provisions?) Finally, as has 
been frequently pointed out, the limits of the Acts are much 
too low. They do not cover the types of transactions in 
which cases of over-reaching are most frequently reported— 
viz., motor vehicles sold for more than £300. 


American and Canadian Law 


If we are right in our submission that in substance the 
hire-purchase agreement is a secured transaction in which 
title is reserved to the owner-seller for the security of the 
hire-purchase price only, is there any reason why Parliament 
should not give full recognition to this fact ? We venture to 
think there is none. On the contrary, there is ample precedent 
for the step here advocated in the statutory provisions of other 
common-law countries. All of the common-law provinces of 
Canada and the successive Canadian Uniform Conditional 
Sales Acts recognise the buyer’s equity and equate his rights, 
to a greater or smaller degree, with the rights of a mortgagor. 
In these acts a “ conditional sale’ is defined to include a 
hire-purchase agreement and “ buyer” includes a_ hirer. 
None of these Acts has any financial limits. Likewise the 
American Uniform Conditional Sales Act (which also applies 
to certain types of hire-purchase agreements) and most of the 
State Acts have long recognised and protected the buyer's 
equity to at least the same extent as the Canadian Acts. 
Article 9 of the American Uniform Commercial Code (first 
promulgated in 1952 and since adopted by at least four States) 
goes still farther. It fully integrates the conditional sale 
(which again includes certain types of hire-purchase agree- 
ments) with the chattel mortgage and other security devices 
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and subjects the rights and duties of the parties in each case 
to one basic set of rules. Article 9, it may be added, is no 
flash in the pan: it was only adopted after many years of 
research and study by many experts working under the 
auspices of the American Law Institute and the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 


Australian law 


To English lawyers, however, the approach of the Australian 
States to the problem under discussion may be more congenial, 
since Australia also—and, one gathers, for the same reasons 
has adopted the hire-purchase form of instalment sales 
Reference will here be made to the Victoria Hire Purchase 
Act which was adopted in 1959 (Act No. 6531) as representa 
tive of the type of Act already adopted or, the writer is given 
to understand, likely to be adopted in the near future, by the 
other States. The Act goes far to codify the reciprocal rights 
and duties of the owner and the hirer, and will repay careful 
study. However, we shall refer here only, in summary form, 
to those of its provisions which are of interest to us in the 
present context 

The Act requires the owner to give the hirer at least seven 
days’ writing in statutory form of the owner's 
intention to repossess the goods where the ground of re- 


notice mn 


possession is that the hirer is in arrears with his payments 
(s. 13 (1)) The notice advises the hirer that the goods will 
be repossessed unless the stated arrears are paid. There is 
an exception to the the owner 
believes that the goods removed 
Within twenty-one days of repossession for, semble, any cause, 
the owner is 
the hirer 


notice requirement where 


may be concealed or 
required to serve a further statutory notice on 
This notifies him of his right to have the goods 
returned to him upon his making good the arrears “ and” 
(guere whether this should be read disjunctively ?) upon his 
remedying any breach of the agreement (s. 13 (3) and 
Sched, IV) The hirer must then, before or within the said 
twenty-one days, require the owner to return the goods 
or else lose his right of redemption (ss. 15 (1) (a), 16) 
Section 15 also contains two provisions which will be novel 
to English lawyers: first, the hirer, instead of exercising his 
right of redemption, may require the owner to sell the goods 
to any person introduced by the hirer who is prepared to 
purchase them at a price not less than the estimated value 
placed upon them by the owner (s. 15 (1) (a) (ii)) ; secondly, 
if the hirer does not redeem the goods he is entitled to a 
refund from the owner if, in effect, his equity in the goods 
exceeds the the hire-purchase price 
(s. 15 (6)). On the other hand, the Act expressly provides 


balance owing on 


that the owner is not entitled to recover from the hirer any 


sum in excess of this balance (s. 15 (c) 
seen, subject to the reservations to whi » shall come in 
a moment, that the Victoria Act substantially regulates the 
rights of the parties on a mortgagor-mortgagee footing, but 


with some interesting innovations 


Thus, it will be 


The rights of third parties under the Act are less clear. 
Section 2, in terms hardly different from those in the English 
Hire-Purchase Act, defines a “ hirer’’ as including a person 
to whom the hirer’s rights or liabilities under the agreement 
have passed by assignment or by operation of law. A learned 
Australian commentator pointed out, however (see 
Else-Mitchell, Hire-Purchase Law, 2nd ed., pp. 17-18), that 
this definition does not mean that the hirer can assign his 
rights where the agreement expressly prohibits him from 
doing so, any more than he can under the English Act. This 
interpretation, if we may say so, appears to be clearly correct, 


has 
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since s. 9 (1) of the Victoria Act goes on to provide that : 
“ The right, title and interest of a hirer under a hire-purchase 
agreement may be assigned with the consent of the owner 
and the owner's consent to any such assignment shall not be 
unreasonably withheld and, except as is hereinafter expressly 
provided, no payment or consideration shall be required by 
the owner for his consent to an assignment.’’ Manifestly 
this subsection would be superfluous if, under s. 2, the hirer 
had an absolute right of assignment. 


The question therefore arises, what is the position where 
the hirer assigns his interest without the owner's consent ? 
If, as we may presume to be the case, the owner is thereupon 
entitled to repossess the goods for breach of contract, what 
happens to the right of redemption under s. 13? Is this 
a right personal to the hirer or is this right, at any rate, 
capable of assignment without the owner's consent ? 
Section 13, it will be recalled, provides that upon repossession 
the owner is obliged to notify the hirer that he is entitled to 
have the goods returned to him upon making good any 
arrears and upon remedying “ any breach of the agreement.” 
How, it may be asked, upon the facts supposed, can the 
hirer undo his assignment ? We must conclude, then, that 
the Australian Act does not confer a true equity of redemption, 
because such an equity can always be freely dealt with. Let 
us assume, however, that our construction of the Act is too 
narrow and that the hirer’s right of redemption—however 
we may classify it—is assignable. We are then confronted 
with one of two alternatives. Either (a) we say, in the teeth 
of s. 9 and of the express terms of the agreement, that the 
hirer has committed no breach and therefore that the owner 
is not entitled to repossess, or (b) we admit the existence of 
the breach but confer a right of redemption upon the assignee 

despite the fact that the breach cannot be remedied within 
the meaning of s. 13. The second alternative plainly leads to 
a logical absurdity. The first alternative would be more 
plausible if a distinction could be drawn, as was done in 
Whiteley v. Hilt, between an assignment of the hirer’s right 
to possession and of his right to become legal owner of the 
goods upon completion of the payments, the argument being 
that it is only this second right which the Victoria Act 
protects absolutely. Unfortunately, however, the Act 
nowhere draws this distinction, although it is true that the 
notice which is to be served upon the hirer under s, 13 does 
inform him of his right, in the alternative, to finalise the 
agreement by paying off the outstanding balance. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the foregoing provisions of the Victoria 
Act are not very clearly drafted, and that any possible 
amendments to the English Act creating an “ equity of 
redemption " must give careful thought to the rights of third 
parties and—no less important—express them in unambiguous 
language. 

Another difficulty under the Victoria Act may be referred 
to. The Act, as we have seen, fully recognises and protects 
the hirer’s interest in the goods, but it does not always 
adequately protect the owner's interest. The very nature of 
a secured transaction implies that in case of default the secured 
party may proceed to seize and realise his security, since 
otherwise the value of his security will be reduced substantially. 
Che Australian Act, by apparently permitting the hirer in all 
circumstances (subject to what has already been said about 
voluntary assignments) to redeem the goods by paying the 
amount of the arrears or remedying the breach, appears to 
lose sight of this cardinal fact. There may well be cases-— 
perhaps most—where payment of the arrears, etc., is all that 
the circumstances call for, but there may also be others 
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This 


Concerns 


You 


The National Anti-Vivisection Society is working to bring about the prohibition by law of all 
scientific experiments (now totalling nearly three-and-a-half million annually) on living animals 
calculated to cause pain, but we need help. As Wilberforce campaigned against the slave trade and 
the Earl of Shaftesbury campaigned against the employment of children in factories and mines, so we 
campaign against the growing evil of vivisection. Ostensibly to benefit mankind this inhuman work 
frequently duplicates that carried out in previous years, but still this inhuman suffering and slaughter 
continues. With your help vivisection can be abolished without detriment to medical progress. 
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bring a halt to all such ghastly experiments. Will you help now ? 
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( heavily against her at birth, for the 
muscle-controlling part of her brain was 
damaged. Love, care and the skilled 
a F pereas training provided by the National 
Spastics Society, can turn the scales 
to enable her to live a worthwhile and 
rewarding life. 
Will you help us to help these children 
to live full and happy lives, and remember 
the National Spastics Society when 
advising your clients on charitable 
legacies. 


Loving care costs money. 
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where only payment of the full outstanding amount will do 
adequate justice, e.g., where the hirer has failed to take 
proper care of the goods. It is clearly then a matter for the 
exercise of judicial discretion, having regard to the circum- 
stances of each case. In this respect, it is respectfully 
suggested, the provisions of s. 12 of the English Act are 
fairer than those in the Victoria Act, since the former avoid 
the inequities of a hard-and-fast rule. 


Conclusions 


Because of the presence of the option clause in hire-purchase 
agreements it has been possible, on occasion, for the courts 
to give effect to the sale element in these agreements. But 
there is a limit to the lengths to which judges can go in 
ignoring legal categories and established classifications without 
creating utter confusion; and this limit, as we have seen, 
has been reached in the field of remedies where the fictitious 
nature of the agreement has come to haunt the owners 
embarrassingly in their own chosen territory. 

When it comes to protecting the hirer’s interest in the 
goods, by recognising the security nature of the transaction, 
the courts have been quite powerless to assist the hirer and, 
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a fortiori, third parties claiming an interest through him. 
There is, however, much statutory precedent in other common- 
law jurisdictions for remedying this situation, and the question 
arises which of the various approaches is the most satisfactory. 
Ideally the approach represented by art. 9 of the American 
Uniform Commercial Code is the most desirable, but its 
adoption here would involve a recasting of traditional security 
concepts (and consequential amendments to the Bills of Sale 
Acts, 1878 and 1882, and s. 25 of the Sale of Goods Act) 
for which there appears to be little demand at present. The 
answer, therefore, would appear to be the adoption of a 
modified form of the Victoria Act, bearing in mind the 
difficulties about some of its provisions to which we have 
sought to draw attention. Recognising the true nature and 
function of the modern hire-purchase agreement wil] not, 
of course, by itself solve all the numerous problems connected 
with instalment sales to-day, but it will at Jeast provide an 
adequate legal framework around which the other necessary 
legal controls may be built. For that reason it is to be 
hoped that the necessary work of statutory reconstruction 
will not be delayed much longer. 
J. S. Ziecer. 


SAVING ON SCHOOL FEES 


THERE are several hundred public schools and schools 
conducted by religious communities or organisations in this 
country where the fees range from {£300 to {400 a year. Yet 
all of them are full and in the case of the best known public 
schools a child must be entered at birth, if entry at all is to 
be assured. Clearly, where there are two or more children 
to educate, the cost over a five-year period is considerable, 
and in many cases can only be met if full advantage is taken 
of such means as exist of mitigating the burden by tax saving 
or otherwise. 

It is now widely known that something may be done in 
this direction by means of seven-year covenants to make 
annual payments. Parents themselves are unable usefully 
to enter into covenants in favour of their own children 
(including any stepchild, adopted child or illegitimate child) 
who are infants and unmarried, since the effect of s. 397 of 
the Income Tax Act, 1952, is to render such covenants 
nugatory for tax purposes. Consequently, covenants in 
favour of children are usually made by grandparents, uncles 
and other well disposed persons with covenantees who are 
trustees for the infant children. 


Seven-year covenants 


Under s. 392 of the 1952 Act, income payable under a 
covenant “ for a period which cannot exceed six years "’ is 
to be treated for tax purposes as the income of the covenantor 
and not as the income of the beneficiary. Hence, to ensure 
their effectiveness, covenants are usually drafted to last for 
seven years. So long as the payments could have extended 
over more than six years when the covenant was made, it 
makes no difference that in the events which happen the 
duration of the covenant is less than six years (Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue v. Black (1940), 23 T.C. 715). In fact, 
covenants are usually expressed to continue during the joint 
lives of the covenantor and covenantee or for a period of 
seven years, whichever shall be the shorter. Any attempt 
to back-date the payments under the covenant is dangerous, 
since the obligation does not arise until the deed is executed 


(Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. St. Luke’s Hostel Trustees 
(1930), 15 T.C. 682). Provided the same yardstick applies 
throughout the whole period, there is no reason why the 
amount payable should not be a variable one, such as a 
constant proportion of the covenantor’s income, or the 
excess of such income over a stated sum, or even a constant 
fraction of the covenantee’s other income ; but if the covenant 
provides for, say, {500 to be payable during the first year 
and {£300 during each of the remaining six years, the first pay- 
ment will be an effective transfer to the extent of £300 only. 

The tax advantage (infra) will not be lost if the covenant 
is terminated before the expiry of six years by the mutual 
consent of the parties, but the power of revocation (including 
any indirect power) must not be contained in the covenant 
itself, otherwise it will be caught by s. 404 (1) of the 1952 
Act, which provides, in effect, that any express power to 
revoke the covenant whereby the covenantor, or the wife or 
husband of the covenantor, ceases to be liable to make annual 
payments under the covenant, will deprive it of its effective- 
ness as a means of saving tax. It is a matter of choice 
whether the sum stated in the covenant is the gross sum 
payable subject to deduction of tax at the standard rate, 
or is the net sum payable after tax at the standard rate is 
deducted. In the latter event the amount to be paid may 
be expressed as “ such a sum as will after deduction of income 
tax at the standard rate for the time being in force leave a 
sum of {x."” Unless there is good reason to the contrary, 
the form of words “ such a sum as after deduction of tax will 
produce {x should be avoided, since, if they are used, the 
parties will almost certainly be obliged to carry out difficult 
calculations each year (involving any allowances and reliefs 
the payee may be able to claim) in applying the rule in 
Re Pettit ; Le Fevre v. Pettit [1922) 2 Ch. 765. 


Modus operandi 
There is a distinction between “ annual payments "’ (which 
may, in fact, be made weekly or monthly and at less cost in 
stamp duty than if made annually) and payments made 
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annually. An annual payment is a “ pure income profit ”’ 
of the recipient in the sense in which that expression is used 
in income tax law (see Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. 
National Book League (1957), 37 T.C. 468), whereas, under a 
covenant to make payment annually, the covenantor may be 
able to demand services or facilities in return for his covenants, 
30 that the payment is not net profit in the hands of the 
covenantee. Consequently, there is no point in a grandfather 
or other relative entering into a covenant with the school 
itself, which, being under obligation to provide teaching in 
exchange for the payment, will not receive the payments as 
pure income profit, and so will be unable to recover the tax 
deducted. 

Annual payments which constitute “ pure income profit ”’ 
are chargeable to tax under case III of Schedule D. If-the 
annual payment is met entirely out of profits brought into 
charge to tax, the payer is entitled, under s. 169 of the 1952 
Act, to deduct tax from the payment at the standard rate, 
and to retain the tax so deducted in his own pocket. On the 
other hand, where the payment is not made, or not wholly 
made, out of profits charged to tax, he is bownd, under s. 170 
of the Act, to make the tax deduction and to account to the 
Revenue for the amount deducted. Under s. 415 an annual 
payment under covenant is admissible as a deduction from 
the covenantor’s total income for surtax purposes, provided 
the covenant is not in favour of charities and the beneficiary 
is not in the service of the covenantor, or accustomed to act 
as his solicitor or agent. 


‘ 


Examples 

If, therefore, to take an example, the grandfather’s top 
surtax rate is 4s. 6d. in the {, and the father’s top surtax 
rate is 2s. 6d., and the grandfather covenants to pay £100 
annually to trustees for the benefit of the grandchild, the 
position will be as follows: the grandfather pays out £100, 
less standard rate tax at 7s. 9d. in the £, equals {61 5s. He 
also saves {22 10s. in surtax. The parent retains the child 
allowance of, say, £125 (for a child over eleven and under 
sixteen years) and his tax position is not affected. The tax 
of £38 15s. deducted from the £100 is recovered on behalf 
of the child (who has no other income or insufficient other 
income to pay tax), so that he receives a total sum of £100, 
at a cost to the grandfather of only £38 15s., making a family 
saving of {61 5s. 


Anomaly 


Now comes an anomaly. If the covenanted sum is £200, 
the grandfather pays out {122 10s. and saves £45 in surtax ; 
but, since the covenanted sum exceeds {100 (which is the 
material figure), the parent loses the child allowance of £125 
and pays extra income tax of {48 8s. 9d. and extra surtax 
of £15 2s. 6d., making a total of £63 11s. 3d. The child 
recovers tax of {76 7s. 3d. and thus receives a total income 
of £198 17s. 3d., which costs the grandparent {77 10s. and 
the parent {63 lls. 3d., leaving a net family saving of 
£57 16s.—less than if the covenanted sum had been £100. 
Accordingly, the covenanted amount must either be kept at 
£100 or less, or it must be sufficiently large to achieve a total 
tax saving which outweighs the loss of the child allowance. 
Thus, if the covenanted sum in the second of the above 
examples had been £600, there would have been a net family 
saving of £181 3s. 9d. 


Earned income and age reliefs 


Other points to watch are earned income relief and age 
relief. Unless there is sufficient investment income to meet 
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the covenanted amount, there will be a loss or partial loss of 
earned income relief; moreover, annual payments made 
under covenant are deducted before arriving at total income 
for age relief purposes, so that a covenant may bring about 
a loss of this form of relief. Again, it must not be overlooked 
that a covenantor may actually increase his liability to income 
tax if he is not liable to pay the full standard rate of tax on 
a part of his income sufficient to cover the gross amount of the 
covenanted sum. On the other side of the picture, if the 
payee’s income, including the covenanted sums, is sufficiently 
large to be chargeable to surtax, he must include the gross 
amount of such sums in his total income ; but it is possible, 
by a specific direction to that effect, for the covenantor to 
indemnify the beneficiary against surtax as well as income 
tax. On the death of a covenantor the covenant usually 
comes to an end. If, however, it is framed to continue 
after the death, the outstanding payments are not allowed 
as a deductible debt in assessing the aggregate value of the 
covenantor’s estate for estate duty purposes. 


Informal and reciprocal arrangements 


An informal arrangement by the parent of a child to 
reimburse the covenantor his net expenditure under the 
covenant will render the covenant ineffective for tax purposes. 
Reciprocal covenants are also ineffective, as in Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue v. Clarkson (1933), 17 T. C. 451, where two 
brothers made identical provisions for the other’s child, and 
it was held that the two provisions had to be regarded as one 
“ disposition.” 

Settlements 


If a parent makes a settlement of capital on his infant 
child, any payment made out of the settlement income by the 
trustees towards the maintenance and education of the child 
during his minority falls to be treated as part of the income 
of the parent. For a settlement of capital by a parent on 
his infant child to have any tax advantage, the settlement 
income must be accumulated for the benefit of the child 
contingently on his or her attaining the age of, say, twenty- 
one years, with the result that the parent can obtain no 
benefit whatever to help with the education of the child. 
But if the grandfather settles capital on trust for the grand- 
child, the settlement can be drawn up to permit the trustees 
to pay out income for the child’s school fees. Such payments 
will be income of the child for tax purposes, and as they will 
be made out of trust income which has borne tax at the 
standard rate, the appropriate repayment claims can be 
made on behalf of the child by its parent or guardian. 


Lump sum payments 


Where there is no grandparent or other person prepared to 
help with a child’s education, the parent (in the absence of 
any scheme of assistance provided by his employer) usually 
falls back upon an educational insurance policy or a lump 
sum prepayment of school fees at a discount. Educational 
policies are sufficiently well known to require little mention. 
They have the merit of providing life cover and of affording 
relief within the statutory limits ; and they can also be used 
as a means of augmenting covenanted payments which are 
insufficient to meet the whole cost of educating the child. 


Many schools now have schemes whereby fees can be paid 
in a lump sum at a discount in advance. If the lump sum 
is paid well in advance of the child’s admission to the school 
a quite substantial saving can be effected. This is made 
possible by s. 447 of the 1952 Act, under which interest, 
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HAIG’S 
~ FUND 


We would like to remind you that upon the 
regular replenishment of Haig’s Fund depends 
the existence of the largest welfare organisation 
in the world—the British Legion. The Legion’s 
responsibilities towards the ex-service community 
have steadily increased over the years and 

today commitments are heavier than ever before. 


More money is most urgently needed to carry on 
such vital work as the Legion’s Rehabilitation 
Scheme for disabled ex-servicemen, the 
maintenance of Country Homes, provision 

for war orphans, pensions and grants for 
ex-service people in distress. 

Please bring to your clients’ notice the extreme 
importance of legacies and bequests in favour 

of British Legion Haig’s Fund. 


BRITISH LEGION 
HAIG’S FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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MRS. HAYWARD has not long to live. She is nearly eighty, and 
dying of cancer, though she has not been told the name of 
her disease. In all her life she has only known real happiness 
for perhaps three years—the years between the time she 
married her husband, in 1911, and the time he went away 
to war, in 1914. In 1918 he died, of gangrene. The doctors 
amputated both his legs, but it was too late. Ever since then 
Mrs. Hayward has lived alene; proud, independent, and 
near destitute. 


But the incredible thing about Mrs. Hayward is her 
determination, and her courage. For many years now she 
has suffered from a painful and humiliating disease. Her 
cancer is located in her bladder. Every morning she must 
wash all her bedclothes. Every day she has to wear an 
appliance which does not, and cannot, really solve the 
problem of her incontinence. Her legs are chafed, and she 
can only walk a few yards ata time. But she has never given up. 
Once, a SSAFA visitor found her sitting at home, crying from 
the pain. But that is the only time any one has ever seen her cry. 


Over the past few years SSAFA has helped Mrs. Hayward 
on a number of occasions. SSAFA made it possible for her 
to buy coal when it was cheap, during the summer. It has 
enabled her to buy new sheets, and two new nightgowns. 
When, as a result of the constant washing, these rotted, 
SSAFA again provided the money to buy some more. And, 
last year, SSAFA provided Mrs. Hayward with a new, 
foam-rubber mattress. The SSAFA visitor also personally 
gave her a pound to spend on a Christmas dinner—but Mrs. 
Hayward insisted on repaying it from the next money she got. 

There are many cases like that of Mrs. Hayward in the 
SSAFA files; men and women who need, and deserve, far 
more help than SSAFA can ever give. For SSAFA is 
desperately short of money. Although all our 15,000 workers 
are unpaid, we need ie ae every year to do our work, 
Can you help us? An will be so gratefully received. 


This is an actual case from SSAFA’s files. In order to maintain the strict confidence 
in which SSAFA works, the names are changed, and the drawing is not a likeness. 


3 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, 
NDON S.W.1. 
Soidiers’, Sailors’ & Airmen’s Families Association 


Tell your clients about this when they consult you about legacies 
PLEASE REMEMBER SSAFA 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO THE BLIND 


We cannot give the Blind sight but we can and do help them in so many ways. 


Our Benevolent and Pension Fund is bringing comfort to a large number of 
elderly blind persons in England and Wales. 


We also have Homes and Hostels, Workshops and Welfare Services to maintain. 


LEGACIES AND DONATIONS WILL BE GRATEFULLY RECEIVED 


AND WISELY APPLIED 
Annual Report gladly sent on request. 


LONDON 
(Founded 1857) 
Pelican House, Dept. 31, 88/92 Peckham Road, London S.E.15. 
(Registered in accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948) 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 











During the nineteen-sixties, 






THE CLIENT WHO LOVES ANIMALS 
AND HATES CRUELTY 
may need your help in drawing up a Will 


You can give no better guidance 
than to suggest a legacy to the 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF CRUEL SPORTS 


Much of its work is done by publishing 
free pamphlets, and the Secretary will 
be glad to send you some of these 


It was the first animal welfare society 


to promote a Parliamentary Bill for the 
protection of wild animals 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR ABOLITION OF CRUEL SPORTS 
7 Lloyd Square, London, W.C.I. 
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CHARITABLE GIFTS and LEGACIES 
can be given to no better, nor more urgent, object than 


THE REDUCTION OF PRESENT 
WORLD-WIDE HUNGER, 
MALNUTRITION and POVERTY 





One agency specialising in this work is the 


FUND for HUMAN NEED 


Supporters include : 
Mr. AMBROSE APPELBE, M.A., LL.B. 
Pror. CHARLES A. COULSON, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. 
Dr. T. FRANK DAVEY, C.B.E., M.D., M.Sc. 
Sm FRANK MEDLICOTT, C.B.E. 
Rev. DONALD O. SOPER, M.A., Pu.D. 
Mr. T. GEORGE THOMAS, M_.P. 


Gifts and Enquiries to the Honorary Secretary : 
34 Eatonville Road, London, S.W.17 
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annuities, dividends and annual payments (if pure income 
profit) are exempt from tax if forming part of the income 
of a charity and applied for charitable purposes. In practice 
the exemption extends to virtually all investment income 
and, since very many schools are charities, it can readily 
be seen that capital in their hands accumulates interest 
much more rapily than if the interest were taxable, thus 
making possible a larger discount for payment in advance. 

In some cases, however, the selected school has no such 
scheme or the parent is undecided in his choice of school, 
so that no advance arrangement is possible. At least one 
company caters for such cases. Assuming fees of £300 a 
year for five years, the total cost to the parent, if the fees 
were paid on a termly basis, would be £1,500. If, on the 
other hand, a lump sum were paid under the company’s 
trustee scheme, the cost at current rates would be: (a) on 
entry to the school, £1,373 19s. 7d., (6) five years before 
entry, £1,098 5s. 7d., (c) ten years before entry, £884 15s. 10d., 
(d) thirteen years before entry, {771 18s. 10d. The saving 
is equivalent to a tax-free return on the capital sum invested 
of about 44 per cent. compound interest per annum, and it 
is understood that this scheme compares very favourably 
with some schemes operated by the schools themselves. 
The money is paid to the trustees of the scheme (who are a 
bank executor and trustee company) who invest it with 
an insurance company, which in turn guarantees to provide 
the required fees at the right time. 

The scheme applies to some 400 schools (excluding privately 
owned schools) and the trustees do not need to be told to 
which school the child is going until one month before the 
first term’s fees are due to be paid. When the school has 
been nominated the fees are paid direct to the school and 
not to the parent, but benefits can be transferred from one 
child to another or from one school to another. If the child 
dies before starting school the full amount paid is refunded. 
If the parent wishes to withdraw from the scheme for any 
other reason before the child is due to go to school, 95 per 
cent. of the original payment will be refunded, less the 
administrative costs, which are small. Should the parent 
wish to withdraw from the scheme when the child is actually 
due to go to school (e.g., due to obtaining a free place at a 
grammar school), the parent will be repaid his original capital 
sum. Should the child go to school for a shorter time than 
planned, the parent will be repaid the difference between the 
amount which he originally paid and the amount appropriate 
to the fees for the shorter period. Since, however, payments 
under the scheme are considered to be income of the school 
to which the child goes (or should go), no interest on the 
capital sum can be paid to the parent in the event of the 
child’s not going to school. 

The parent’s income tax liability is not affected in any 
way by participation in the scheme (except, of course, that he 
pays no tax on the income from the capital sum which he has 
parted with), but it is understood that where a school is 
constituted as a charity it will be entitled to recover the 
income tax which will be deducted by the company from the 
interest portion of each instalment of the annuity. In the 
case of estate duty, however, in accordance with the present 
practice of the Estate Duty Office, no claim for duty will be 
made on the capital value of the annuity outstanding at the 
death of the parent if (a) the parent has waived his right to 
surrender the policy otherwise than following the death of 
the child on whose behalf the annuity has been purchased, 
and (5) the parent, before his death, nominated the school 
to which the annuity was to be assigned. 
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Employer-assisted schemes 


Many companies provide financial assistance towards the 
education of employees’ children, and some ways of doing 
this are better than others. If a company covenants to make 
annual payments to a school and there is an understanding 
that the school will educate the children of nominated directors 
or employees, two difficulties may arise : (i) it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, for the school to reclaim tax deducted from 
the covenanted payments, since it will be under obligation 
(it need not be a legally binding obligation) to render services 
in return for the payments (Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
v. National Book League, supra); and (ii) if the parent of a 
child to be educated at the school is a director (as defined by 
s. 163 of the Income Tax Act, 1952), or an employee in receipt 
of £2,000 per annum or more (including expenses or benefits), 
the net sum covenanted to be paid to the school wiil be 
treated as an emolument of the director or employee. 

It is accordingly better for the company to pay the 
covenanted sums to trustees (who may be officers of the 
company), and for the trustees to hold the sums on trust 
and in their discretion to apply the same for the education o1 
otherwise for the benefit of the beneficiaries (thc employees’ 
children), as in the recent case of Barclays Bank, Ltd. \ 
Naylor (Inspector of Taxes) (1960), 3 W.L.R. 678 ; p. 848, ante. 
There the gross annual sum payable was £27,000 and the 
beneficiaries were specified in a list, to and from which the 
company could make additions and deletions at will. 
Payments amounting to 75 per cent. of the school fees of a 
beneficiary, plus {50 a year towards maintenance during 
school holidays (on account of the father being employed 
overseas), less income tax at standard rate, were made by the 
trustees into a bank account in the beneficiary’s name (which 
was operated by his father on his behalf), together with a 
loan of an amount equal to the tax deducted from the pay- 
ments, pending recovery of the tax from the Revenue. The 
employee himself paid the balance of the school fees and 
expenses into the son’s bank account and on his instructions 
the bank paid the school fees and expenses out of that account. 

The Revenue refused to refund the tax deducted from the 
payments into the bank account on the grounds: (i) that the 
payments of £27,000 per annum made by the company were 
not annual payments within the Income Tax Acts, and 
(ii) that the sums (less tax) credited to the beneficiary's 
bank account were part of the father’s remuneration from the 
company. The bank appealed. Cross, J., said (i) the 
beneficiary was under no obligation to do anything in return 
for any benefit he might receive under the deed of covenant 
and the father was under no obligation to remain in the 
company’s service; and (ii) the company contributed to 
the child’s education, not by paying part of the school fees 
out of its own money, but by providing the child with an 
income out of which part of the school fees could be met. 
Had there been no discretionary trust the provision by the 
company of an income for the child might have been a benefit 
to the employee (under s. 161), but the trust was a genuine 
discretionary trust and the payment of the income into the 
child’s bank account was a proper exercise of a genuine 
discretion. If trustees under a discretionary trust thought 
it was for the child’s benefit that income should be expended 
in paying school bills for which the parent was liable, or if 
they put the income at the disposal of the parent and he used 
it to discharge school bills, there was no reason why the income 
in question should thereby suddenly lose its character of income 
of the child and become income of the parent. He accordingly 


allowed the appeal. K. B. Epwarps. 
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TRADING ON DISABILITY 


More than two years ago there was enacted a measure 
designed to curb the activities of certain unscrupulous 
individuals who endeavoured to increase the success of their 
trading activities by falsely representing that their business 
provided employment for or otherwise benefited blind or other 
disabled people. This particular abuse of public sympathy 
had occurred in connection with trading representations 
made by post or in the course of house-to-house canvassing. 

One or two notorious cases of traders making misleading 
and exaggerated claims about the extent to which blind 
and disabled persons were helped as a result of their enter- 
prise prompted a private Member to introduce the Trading 
Representations (Disabled Persons) Act, 1958, which received 
the Royal Assent on 23rd July, 1958, and which was fully 
described at 102 Sot. J. 892. 


Registration 


The object of the 1958 Act was to set up a means of con- 
trolling trading of the type referred to above. This was 
done by prohibiting from 1st January, 1959, the kind of 
representations described in s. 1 of the Act (relating to goods 
advertised as made by, or sold for the benefit of, blind or 
otherwise disabled persons), unless the person carrying on 
the business had his name included in a register kept by 
the Minister of Labour. Any person contravening the 
prohibition was liable on summary conviction to a fine of 
£100 or to a term of imprisonment not exceeding three months 
or to both. Provision was made in the Act for excepting 
local authorities, non-profit-making bodies and disabled 
persons selling their own products from registration (s. 1 (2)). 

The greater part of the 1958 Act (s. 2.) is devoted to laying 
down the conditions for registration. The Minister is given 
wide powers to obtain information and for ensuring the 
dissemination of accurate representations upon pain of 
refusing or cancelling a registration under the Act. In 
particular s. 2 (4) permits the Minister to impose requirements 
on persons registered under the Act to ensure that “ the 
extent and nature of the employment for substantially dis- 
abled persons, or any description of such persons, to be 
provided by the applicant for registration in connection 
with the production, preparation, packing or sale of the goods, 
or as the case may be the benefit to such persons, or any 
description of such persons, to be provided by the sale of 
the goods or the carrying on of the business, is such” that 
the representations in question “ can reasonably and properly 
be made in relation to the goods, and that the relevant 
representations which it is proposed to make will fairly 
convey the extent and nature of the said employment or 
benefit.” 

Section 3 of the Act provides a right of appeal against the 
Minister's refusal to grant registration, against the imposition 
of requirements, against the decision to grant registration for 
a particular period, and against cancellation of registration. 
In every case the appeal lies to a local magistrates’ court and 
thence to quarter sessions. 


Operation of the Act 

As already explained, the 1958 Act was passed in order to 
stop a small number of known persons from continuing to 
make unjustified claims as to who was benefiting from their 
trading. The scale of work involved in administering the 
registration machinery and the likely number of applicants 
were unknown quantities. 

The very fact of the Act having reached the statute 
book will have caused the worst offenders to cease putting 
forward false claims. Others who were minded to follow 
that trading line of approach will have been deterred. In 
regard to these groups the success of the Act can never be 
known. 

Experience of the Act’s administration has shown that 
there are now only a little more than a score of commercial 
traders engaged in door-to-door or postal trading in Great 
Britain who represent that their activities benefit the disabled. 
Of these the largest group consists of traders who deal in 
goods obtained from workshops for the blind. 


Statistics 

Up to 19th September, 1960, sixty-two applications for 
registration had been received by the Ministry of Labour 
although there were less than that number of applicants 
because some traders forwarded more than one application. 
By the same date twenty-eight certificates had been issued 
(including three to the same firm, two dealing with different 
classes of goods and a renewal certificate upon expiry of the 
first registration), nine applications had been rejected, twenty 
had been withdrawn or found to be exempt, and five (including 
a renewal application) were still under consideration. 

Section 2 (3) of the Act provides that registration thereunder 
may be granted either for a specified period or indefinitely. 
All the twenty-eight certificates issued have been for a speci- 
fied period varying from one to five years, the largest number 
(eleven) being for a period of three years. 

In a few cases the Minister found it necessary to impose 
requirements under s. 2 (4) (summarised above) and there 
has been no appeal against them. Only one trader whose 
application for registration was refused appealed to a magis- 
trates’ court and this appeal was subsequently withdrawn. 
No registrations have been cancelled and there have been no 
prosecutions under the Act. 

From these statistics, kindly supplied by the Ministry of 
Labour, we can conclude that the future administration of 
the Act will not unduly tax the resources of its administrators. 
The bodies most assisting blind and disabled persons through 
trading activities would appear already to be exempt from 
registration under the Act. Any well intentioned traders 
should not have undue difficulty in obtaining registration 
certificates. In the long run, the existence of the Act should 
achieve the object of its promoters—to frighten off any 
persons who might be tempted to enrich themselves by 
trading without any justification upon the disability of others. 


N.D.V. 





Obituary 


Mr. Henry Tuomas Box, retired solicitor, of Cardiff, died on 
22nd November, aged 86. He was admitted in 1896 and ceased 
practice in 1919. 


Mr. WiLt1AM THomas Cox, solicitor, of Tipton, Staffordshire, 
has died, aged 58. He was admitted in 1928. 


Mr. Mark Lemon, solicitor, of Finsbury Park and Southgate, 
London, died on 24th November, aged 73. He was admitted in 
1922. 

Mr. CHARLES REGINALD ZIEGLER, solicitor, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, has died, aged 60. He was admitted in 1929. 
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WORLD MENTAL HEALTH YEAR 


Initiated and sponsored by the 
WORLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


All around us in this atomic age there is evidence of increasing mental strain and stress, in 
every country, in all races and at all ages. Governments and the general public are becoming more 
aware of the problems in the mental health field, whether they concern children or old people, problems 
of human relations in industry or of professional education, of refugees or of juvenile delinqguency— 
to name but a few. 


All these and many others are amongst the concerns of World Mental Health Year and, so 
far, 55 nations in the world are co-operating in an ambitious programme aiming towards the prevention 
of mental illness in every part of the globe. Research, education and social enlightenment are needed. 


The World Federation for Mental Health is a voluntary, non-governmental organization 
comprising 130 member-organizations in 44 countries, and it enjoys consultative status with the World 
Health Organization and other Specialised Agencies of the United Nations. Its general aim is to 
improve the “ quality of living ” of all peoples through the prevention of mental stress and break-down. 
In this privileged country alone, nearly half the number of occupied hospital beds are occupied by 
patients suffering from mental illness. 


These are immense tasks and YOUR help in finding funds is urgently needed. The Federation 
has only limited means at its disposal and wholly depends on voluniary contributions, gifts and 
jegacies. 


Full details of the Federation, what it is and what it does, will gladly be sent to you on request. 


WORLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
19 Manchester Street, London, W.1. 











“God made all the creatures and gave 
them our love and our fear, 

To give sign, we and they are His children, 
one family here”’ 


—Robert Browning, Saul St.VI1. 


Each year millions of pounds are spent on 
medical research to benetit man. Some 18 years 
ago the Animal Health Trust was set up to study 
and combat animal disease. Since then, as a 
result of the Trust’s research work, much animal 
suffering has been prevented. This humane work 
depends entirely on voluntary contributions. 

May we ask you to remember the Trust when 
advising your clients on charitable bequests. 


THE ANIMAL HEALTH TRUST 


PATRON: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN e@ 14(S.J.), ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON,S.W.1 TEL.: VICTORIA 3207/8 








BELOW 1S A SPECIMEN FORM OF BEQUEST 
“I, give unto THE ANIMAL HEALTH TRUST, the address of which is 14 Ashley Place, 


Please help us 


NI. m 1 Westminster, London, S.W.1, the sum of___________.pounds sterling, free of Duty. And I 

to fi & ht a a direct that the receipt of the Hon. Treasurer or the Chairman of Council for the time being 

$1 iffert ng through of the said Trust shall be a sufficient discharge for the Legacy, which is to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Trust with particular reference to the __ saad 

research Here should follow the details (if any) of the branch of the Trust's work that the testator 





desires specially to help, e.g., Equine, Canine, Poultry, Farm Livestock, etc. 
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THESE PEOPLE 
ARE LONDON 


YOUR LONDON 


They need your help — 
please help us 
to help them... 


We need the help of your clients. 
To assure you that their donations 
are wisely used, let us send you 
full particulars of our activities. 


LONDON /|ICOUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


To: 


Miss Kathleen Proud, Gen. Secretary, London Council 
of Social Service, 4 Gower Street, London, W.C.I. 
Please send full particulars of your activities. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 





DISABLED 


ee DUt undefeated 


Paralysis! The very word 
once held unmentionable 
terror. But not today. Thou- 
sands who are paralysed 
through accident, illness, 
the war, are nevertheless 
playing their fullest possible 
part in everyday life, help- 
ing themselves and the 
community to which they 
belong. The National As- 
sociation for the Paralysed 
exists to help these gallant 
people achieve this independence by giving them the 
guidance they need and by watching over their interests. 
You can share in this work .. . 


A GIFT TO THE ASSOCIATION 
is A GIFT TO THE UNDEFEATED 
As a recognised Charity, N.A.P. is entitled to recover Income Tax on 
annual contributions if they are promised under Deed of Covenant 


for a period of not less than 7 years. 
Legacies will be warmly welcomed and wisely employed. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PARALYSED 


I York Street, Baker Street, London, W.!. 
(Registered as a Charity in accordance with 
the National Assistance Act, 1948) 





MISS SHEPPARD’S 
ANNUITANTS’ HOMES 


(Founded 1855) 
For Elderly Gentlewomen of Limited Means 


What greater blessing is there than a 
home of your own? Miss Sheppard 
founded these Homes to help elderly 
gentlewomen living on very small 
incomes by giving them an unfurn- 
ished room, rent free, to which they 
could bring their own belongings and 
where they can keep the independence 
they value so much. 


In present day conditions more and more old ladies are 
worried about their future and the lack of a secure home. 
We rely entirely on voluntary support and are administered 
under a Charity Commission Scheme. May we ask you to 
bring this work to the notice of clients who may wish to help 
elderly gentlewomen in their Wills? 


Further details can be obtained from the Chairman: 


Lieut.-General Sir Ian Jacob, G.8.£., C.B., 
12 Lansdowne Walk, London, W.11 
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CHARITIES’ RATING CASES IN 1960 


DuRING this year there has been a considerable drop in the 
number of cases concerning the rating of charities brought 
under the provisions of the Rating and Valuation (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Act, 1955. As against the fourteen cases 
considered in our article of last year (103 Sor. J. 975), only 
six cases have been reported this year in time for inclusion 
in this article. 

It will be recalled that partial rating relief, related to the 
amount of rates paid in 1955-56, granted by s. 8 (2) of the 
1955 Act, is by s. 8 (1) (a) thereof applicable to any heredita- 
ment occupied for the purposes of an organisation which is 
not established or conducted for profit and whose main 
objects are charitable or are otherwise concerned with the 
advancement of religion, education or social welfare. Three 
of this year’s cases fell to be decided under s. 8 (1) (a), one 
case was decided under s. 7 of the 1955 Act concerned with the 
granting of relief from rates for places of religious worship, 
one case under s. 9 dealing with exempt structures and the 
remaining case concerned a procedural point under s. 8 (1) 
and (2). 

Decisions under s. 8 (1) (a) 


Trade union’s canvalescent home 


In Natsopa Memorial Home Trustees v. Market Bosworth 
Rural District Council (1960), 53 R. & I.T. 70, the heredita- 
ment in question was vested in trustees under a trust deed 
for the purpose of a convalescent home and homes for aged 
persons, in both cases for members of the union. The original 
deed, made in September, 1920, showed that the primary 
purpose of the purchase of the premises in Wellesborough, 
Leicestershire, was as a memorial for members of the National 
Society of Operative Printers and Assistants—a well-known 
trade union—who fell in the first world war. Further 
purposes mentioned in the deed included use of the premises 
as “‘a sanatorium for consumptive patients being members 
of the society,”” “‘a convalescent home for members of the 
society recovering from illness of any kind” and “a home 
for aged members of the society who are no longer able to 
support themselves by working at their trade and for the 
wives of such members.” The necessary funds for the 
purchase of the land and the erection and equipment of the 
building were raised by a grant of £1,000 from the society’s 
general fund, by a levy on the membership and by voluntary 
donations from friends. The home was financed mainly by 
an annual contribution of £18,000 from the union provided 
by a weekly levy of 2d. on each member. 

In this case the ratepayers were the trustees. They had 
appealed to Leicestershire quarter sessions against the general 
rate made by the rating authority. Quarter sessions allowed 
their appeal, holding that the homes were occupied by the 
trustees in accordance with their trust deed for the purposes 
of a memorial convalescent home and old people’s home, 
that the main objects of the trust were the advancement of 
social welfare, and that accordingly s. 8 of the 1955 Act 
applied to the hereditament. The rating authority appealed 
against this decision by way of case stated to the High Court. 

It was not suggested that either the trustees or the society 
were an organisation established or conducted for profit. 
What the rating authority contended, however, was: (1) That 
the organisation for the purposes of which the hereditament 
was occupied was the society, and that its main objects did 
not fall within the types mentioned in para. (a) of s. 8 (1) of 
the 1955 Act; and (2) that, even if the trustees were to be 


regarded as the organisation occupying the hereditament, 
their main object, being the provision of the convalescent 
home for the society, did not fall within the qualifying types. 

On behalf of the trustees it was argued that it was unneces- 
sary to look beyond themselves since they were in fact the 
occupiers whose occupation was for the purposes set out in 
the trust deed and that their main objects were either chari- 
table or at least concerned with the advancement of social 
welfare. 

In allowing the rating authority’s appeal (in which decision 
Lord Parker, C.J., and Cassels, J., concurred), Ashworth, J., 
pointed out that s. 8 (1) (a) contained no reference to the 
occupier himself, nor did the section refer to the purpose of 
the occupation ; and that in order to qualify for relief an 
occupier must show that his occupation was for the purposes 
of an organisation falling within the qualifying conditions. 
In this case there was cogent evidence to show that the 
organisation for the purposes of which the hereditament was 
occupied was the society. Since the society was not an 
organisation falling within s. 8 (1) (a), it followed that there 
was no entitlement to partial relief from rates under s. 8 (2) 
of the 1955 Act. 


Ex-servicemen’s association 


In Victory (Ex-Services) Association, Ltd. v. Paddington 
Metropolitan Borough Council (1960), 53 R. & 1.T. 85; p. 147, 
ante, the Queen’s Bench Divisional Court was similarly 
constituted as in the Natsopa case just considered, but in 
this case the ratepayers appealed against a decision of quarter 
sessions. 

The appellant association had been incorporated as a 
company limited by guarantee in 1947 following a public 
appeal for funds which raised £300,000 to provide a residential 
club in London as a memorial to those who died in the war. 
Its objects included the promoting of comradeship between 
and improving the condition and welfare of all ranks, both 
past and present, of the Forces of the Commonwealth and 
such allied nations as the association’s council should from 
time to time determine ; and with a view to furthering this 
object to conduct a welfare and advice bureau, to conduct an 
employment agency, and to establish, own, maintain and 
conduct a residential club for servicemen and ex-servicemen 
and women (as previously defined) and their spouses. 
Whereas the facilities of the bureau and agency were available 
to all the defined servicemen, the residential club was open only 
to club members who automatically belonged to the associa- 
tion and of whom there were some 23,000. 

The justices of London Quarter Sessions formed the opinion 
that the main objects of the association were not concerned 
with the advancement of social welfare within the meaning of 
s. 8 (1) (a) and accordingly dismissed the appeal. 

The Divisional Court unanimously allowed the association’s 
appeal holding that its main objects were so concerned with 
the advancement of social welfare. In his judgment, Lord 
Parker, C.J., observed that the class of persons whom it 
was intended to benefit was clearly of a sufficiently 
large and of a sufficiently public character to enable the 
words “ advancement of social welfare ’’ to apply. There 
was further an element of altruism since the funds of the 
association were raised by voluntary gifts. He could see no 
reason why the words “‘ to promote comradeship between and 
improve the condition and welfare of ’’ all ranks of the Forces 
did not aptly describe the concept of the advancement of 
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social welfare. The concept of social welfare did not neces- 
sarily import financial need in those who derived benefit. 
It seemed to Lord Parker that in view of the large number 
of ex-servicemen and servicemen still serving, there was a 
need for the sort of activities which the association carried 
out with the object of promoting comradeship and improving 
the condition and welfare of all ranks. In his opinion the 
association fully qualified for the relief provided by s. 8 of 
the 1955 Act. 


Approved school 

Eligibility of an approved school for s. 8 rating relief came 
to be considered by Cross, J., in National Children’s Home and 
Orphanage Registered (Trustees) v. Penarth Urban District 
Council (1960), 53 R. & L.T. 166. The trustees of the National 
Children’s Home and Orphanage Registered were a charity 
which had been incorporated under a certificate of the Charity 
Commissioners and administered by the Methodist Conference. 
Their objects were to maintain homes for the care, education 
and training of children deprived of a normal home life. 
They occupied a school approved by the Home Secretary 
under s. 79 of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. 
Under s. 71 (2) of the 1933 Act, the managers of the school 
appointed by the trustees’ general committee were bound to 
accept a child or young person ordered by the courts to be 
sent there under ss. 57 and 62 of that Act, unless the school 
was confined to persons of a different religious persuasion 
or as many persons were already detained there as was 
desirable. The managers were subject to provisions in that 
Act as to administration and treatment of persons sent to them 
and to rules governing the management and discipline of 
approved schools made by the Home Secretary containing 
provisions with regard to the meetings and duties of the 
managers, the accommodation, food and education to be 
provided for the boys, the appointment and duties of the 
staff, the methods of discipline and punishment, etc. Part 
of the cost of maintaining the children committed to the 
school was borne by the local authorities—who received 
contributions from parents—and the balance was borne by 
central funds. At the relevant date all the children had 
been sent to the home by courts and no expenses of main- 
taining the home were being incurred by the trustees. It was 
conceded for the purposes of the case that the trustees did 
not commit a breach of trust by getting the school approved 
by the Home Secretary. 


After reciting the facts of the case, Cross, J., pointed out 
that if the ratepayers’ claim to relief were disallowed, the 
burden of the increased rates would not in fact fall on the 


ratepayers. However the fact that the case would not appear 
to be within the spirit of the 1955 Act, as explained by Lord 
Denning in the case of National Deposit Friendly Society 
(Trustees) v. Skegness Urban District Council (1958), 51 
R. & LT. 474 (at p. 480), was irrelevant if the ratepayers 
could bring themselves within its letter. 

Counsel for the rating authority had argued that the 
property could not be said to be occupied for the ratepayers’ 
purposes and in support of this contention had invoked 
Natsopa Memorial Home Trustees v. Market Bosworth Rural 
District Council, p. 1005, ante. His suggestion that the home 
was being occupied for the purposes of the Home Secretary 
was not acceptable as the managers were not the Home 
Secretary's nominees and could not be said to be running the 
school on his behalf. The occupation could not be said to be 
for the purposes of the local managers as a body separate 
from the ratepayers because, once it was conceded that there 
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was no breach of trust in getting the school approved, the 
former were the agents of the latter. However, even if the 
school were being occupied for the purposes of the local 
managers as a separate body, they would appear to be an 
unincorporated organisation not conducted for profit whose 
main objects were concerned with the advancement of 
education and social welfare so that, even on that footing, 
rating relief should be granted. 


Accordingly, Cross, J., formally declared that the approved 
school was a hereditament entitled to the relief from rates 
afforded by s. 8 (2) of the 1955 Act since it fell within s. 8 (1) (a) 
thereof. 

Appeal under s.7 

The case of Morley (Valuation Officer) v. Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (1960), 53 R. & LT. 326, 
was concerned with the question of exempting a missionary 
society's chapel and offices under s. 7 of the 1955 Act. In 
this case, decided by the Lands Tribunal (Erskine Simes, 
Esq., Q.C.), the. ratepayer society was the occupier of a 
church and premises known as Holy Trinity Church, Maryle- 
bone Road, London, N.W.1, which comprised a chapel 
(including an organ chamber), ante chapel and vestry situated 
on part of the ground floor ; and offices, cinema and projection 
room and stores, situated in the basement and on the remainder 
of the ground floor and first floor. 

The questions which fell to be decided by the tribunal 
were whether the premises were to be treated as one or two 
hereditaments, and if as two what should be included in each 
part and appropriate gross and rateable values. 


For the valuation officer it was contended that consecration 
of the premises was irrelevant to the question of rateability 
and did not prevent beneficial occupation. It was submitted 
that the premises should be treated as two hereditaments 
since different distinguishable parts, which could be separated, 
were used for different purposes, particularly where different 
rating principles would apply to the different parts. It was 
further argued that certain restrictions imposed by a relevant 
deed made by the Bishop of London were not restrictions 
which would bind the premises in the hands of any tenant. 

On the society’s behalf it was submitted that the consecra- 
tion of the building at common law imposed restrictions which 
were relevant and that, in view of the consecration, any 
departure from the terms of the deed would be contrary to 
common law. It was contended that the premises should be 
treated as one hereditament, having been erected as one 
structure and being in one occupation in which at common 
law it had to remain having regard to the terms of the deed. 
Looked at as one hereditament, it was a hereditament to 
which s. 7 applied ; non-public religious use of a part was not 
an obstacle to exemption under the section. Although 
admittedly it could be said that the non-religious public use 
to which the premises were put was not ancillary to public 
religious worship or to the use of the premises for public 
religious worship, it was argued that s. 7 should be interpreted 
in the light of the intention of Parliament which counsel 
defined as the exemption of “ premises incapable of being 
profitably let because devoted to public religious work.” 


The Lands Tribunal decided that the premises were one 
hereditament. They had been built as one building and were 
occupied by one occupier. He was satisfied that under the 
applicable scheme operative under certain Church Measures 
the premises had to be occupied by one occupier. Although 
the different parts of the hereditament could be separated 
by the locking of doors, those doors were normally kept 
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now owns over 100 Historic Houses and about a quarter of a million acres 
of land throughout England, Wales and Northern Ireland. The Trust is 
completely independent of the Government and is supported by the 
voluntary contributions and the voluntary work of many private individuals 


throughout the country. 








Legacies are essential if the Trust is to be able to continue its 
work of preserving, for the benefit of the nation, land and gardens of 
outstanding beauty and buildings of architectural importance. 


All too often a beautiful tract of country or a magnificent building is 
offered to the Trust and has to be refused for lack of the money needed to 


maintain it. 
A form of bequest is shown below for the guidance of solicitors. 


I give to the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty 
(commonly known as “the National Trust”) whose office is at 42 Queen Anne’s 
Gate in the City of Westminster the sum of £ to be applied for the 
General Purposes of the National Trust; and I declare that the receipt of the 
person who professes to be the Secretary or other proper officer for the time being 
of the National Trust shall be a sufficient discharge for the same. 
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THE CLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION 


5 VERULAM BUILDINGS 
GRAY’S INN, LONDON, W.C.1 


Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 


Founded over 200 years ago to MAINTAIN, EDUCATE and 
CLOTHE fatherless children of the clergy of the CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND and the CHURCH IN WALES 


CHILDREN are sent to the Corporation’s Schools: 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ST. EDMUND’S SCHOOL 
BUSHEY, HERTS CANTERBURY, KENT 
for girls for boys 


PLEASE HELP US TO CONTINUE OUR WORK 


We depend entirely on voluntary gifts and legacies. Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary 
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. @ way to sustain the work of the College which has already trained 
over 6,000 disabled men and women, who were formerly unemployable, in 


17 different trades in open industry. 











Queen Elizabeth’s Training College for the Disabled 


BERNHARD BARON MEMORIAL 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 











Presipent : Lieut-General THe Rr. Hon, tHe LORD FREYBERG, v.c., G.C.M.G. K.C.B., K.B.E., D.3.0. 
CHamMAN: E, S. EVANS, C.B.E., F.8.C.3, Principat: A. E. R. BRUCE, 0.8.£. 


LEATHERHEAD COURT, SURREY 


TELEPHONE: OXSHOTT 2204/5 
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unlocked. The tribunal did not accept the interpretation 
of Parliament's intention submitted by counsel for the society. 
Although in this case the whole building was used for religious 
purposes, a large part was used for purposes having no 
connection with the use of the building as such as a place of 
public religious worship. The fact that the premises were 
consecrated and had never been deconsecrated could not 
affect that decision. The tribunal went on to add, however, 
that this might have a material effect in assessing the value 
to be attached to the hereditament, since he was satisfied 
that the effect of the scheme and the deed made thereunder 
imposed restrictions and conditions on the occupation of the 
building which must affect the rent which the only tenant 
who could at common law occupy the building would be 
prepared to bid. 


Exempt structures under s. 9 (1) 


It may be recalled that last year we recorded one case, 
that of Jewish Blind Society v. Henning (Valuation Officer), 
under this head‘... That reference was in respect of the 
society's successful appeal to the Lands Tribunal for reduction 
of an assessment on a home and premises which it maintained 
for the blind on the ground that the hereditament was a 
structure within s. 9 (1) of the 1955 Act. The valuation 
officer's subsequent appeal was last month allowed by the 
Court of Appeal (Trustees of the Jewish Blind Society v. 
Henning (Valuation Officer), p. 1033, post). 

Section 9 (1) grants relief from rates in respect of certain 
defined structures supplied in connection with welfare arrange- 
ments for blind, deaf, dumb and other handicapped persons 
and invalids. In particular, s. 9 (1) (6) and (c) mention 
any structure which, inter alia, belongs to certain voluntary 
organisations and is supplied for the use of any person in 
pursuance of arrangements made under the National Health 
Service Act, 1946, s. 28 (1), or the National Assistance Act, 
1948, s. 29. 

The hereditament in this case consisted of a former three- 
storey dwelling-house which had been adapted for use as a 
home for the blind and could accommodate sixty-four persons 
for some of whom occupational therapy was provided. 

The Lands Tribunal, it appears, had made their decision 
on the assumption that the society had arrangements with the 
local authority under the 1946 and 1948 Acts. When the 
valuation officer’s appeal reached the Court of Appeal that 
court (Lord Evershed, M.R., Pearce and Harman, L.JJ.) 
requested the supplying of evidence as to the arrangements 
with the local authority. From this evidence it was plain 
to the Master of the Rolls that there were in fact no arrange- 
ments properly so called under the 1946 and 1948 Acts. He 
said that the society could not be brought within s. 9 (1) (0) 
as its main object was to provide assistance to indigent 
Jews who were blind and in order to be within the paragraph 
the blindness suffered by the inmates would have to be 
treated as an “‘ illness.”” He did not consider that the premises 
could be held to be “ supplied” within either para. (b) or 
para. (c). Nor was the structure in question, tested by its 
purposes or adaptability, similar in kind to those previously 
mentioned in the subsection for exemption to be permitted 
under the broad terms of s. 9 (1) (d). The two other members 
of the court concurred with Lord Evershed in allowing the 
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appeal, Pearce, L.J., remarking that the structures contem- 
plated in subs. (1) were in t’ > nature of appendices to sub- 
stantial buildings rather than the buildings themselves. 


Procedural point 

In Wellesley Nautical School (Managers) v. Blyth Borough 
Council (1960), 53 R. & I.T. 342, the Queen’s Bench Divisional 
Court (Lord Parker, C.J., Donovan and Davies, JJ.) held that 
on an application for the issue of a distress warrant for non- 
payment of rates, justices had jurisdiction to inquire into a 
claim by the ratepayers that they were entitled to partial 
relief from rates under s. 8 of the 1955 Act, even where an 
appeal to quarter sessions on the same ground had been 
dismissed as being out of time, and if they found the right 
to relief established it was their duty to refuse to grant a 
distress warrant in respect of the rates held not to be due 
The only qualification to this decision was that, following 
Evans v. Brook (1959), 52 R. & 1.T. 321, where the facts were 
extremely complicated jurisdiction might perhaps, as a rule 
of convenience rather than of law, be refused. 

The hereditament concerned in this case was the Wellesley 
Nautical School and premises at Blyth, Northumberland, the 
school being recognised as an approved school by the Home 
Secretary. The appellant ratepayers in this case invoked 
the rating relief provisions of s. 8 (1) and (2) of the 1955 Act 
For the years 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59, the hereditament 
had been rated in a sum which gave no relief under s. 8. 
In the first of these three years the ratepayers applied to the 
respondent rating authority for relief and were refused it. 
The same thing happened in the following year but an appeal 
was made to quarter sessions, out of time. Objection having 
apparently been taken by the rating authority the appeal was 
dismissed. In the third year the ratepayers still not having 
the relief were summoned before the justices on an application 
by the rating authority for a distress warrant. Again the 
point was taken that the ratepayers were entitled to the 
partial relief from rates given by s.8. The figures were agreed 
and the ratepayers had paid the whole of the rates demanded 
less the portion in respect of which they claimed relief 
under s. 8. 

In the case stated the justices recorded that certain facts 
were proved before them but very little relating to the 
question of entitlement to the relief ; in particular it was not 
proved before them that the ratepayers were a non-profit- 
making organisation—one of the conditions precedent for 
the relief. Having considered the matter, the justices took 
the view that they had no jurisdiction to decide this point 
on an application for a distress warrant by the rating authoritv. 

In the course of his judgment, Donovan, J., remarked that 
as the facts of the case had not been investigated it vas 
impossible to say whether they were so complicated as to 
entitle the justices to refuse jurisdiction. As an approved 
school was involved it was difficult to foresee what questions 
of real complication could arise. It was clear, however, that 
the justices had jurisdiction and the case should go back 
to them with that intimation. The other members of the 
court agreed with this view, the Lord Chief Justice adding that 
dismissal of an appeal because it was out of time could not 
prevent the justices from exercising their jurisdiction to go 
into the question of relief under s. 8. Accordingly the 
ratepayers’ appeal was allowed. 





Honours and Appointments 


Mr. AxtHur Brian Boy te, C.B.E., Q.C., has been appointed 
Recorder of the Borough of Sunderland. 

Mr. JosepH ALEXANDER LucKHOoo, puisne judge, British 
Guiana, has been appointed Chief Justice in that colony. 


6 


Mr. ArtHuR CowLey TEmPLEMAN, deputy clerk of the Dorset 
County Council, has been Span clerk with effect from 
ist February next in place of Mr. Charles Phipps Brutton, C.B.E., 
who is to retire owing to ill health. 
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THE CHARITIES ACT 


Tue Charities Act, 1960, comes into force (apart from a few 
provisions which are already in operation) at the beginning 
of the new year. The general structure of this legislation 
was explained when, as a Bill, it had passed all its stages in 
the House of Lords in two articles in this Journal, at pp. 337 
and 359, ante. The portions of the Act, after it had received 
the Royal Assent and become such, of particular interest to 
the conveyancer were the subjects of another two articles 
(pp. 756 and 775, ante). Finally, the sections of the Act 
which provide for the compulsory registration at some future 
date or dates of all existing and future charities which do 
not fall within certain specified exceptions in a central register 
(ss. 4 and 5) were reviewed in an article at p. 798, ante. The 
regular reader of this Journal, if he has read all this matter 
with the careful attention which a contributor always hopes 
is devoted to anything appearing in this publication, has been 
well catered for; nothing in this wew Act should come as a 
complete surprise to him when the day comes (and, having 
regard to the great charities in existence and the 
proportionately of transactions involving the 
transfer of property subject to charitable trusts, it cannot 
be far off for any « a client to walk in and 
ask for a answer to some awkward questions about, 
let us say, the redemption of a rent-charge created for the 
purpose of repairing the chancel of a parish church. The 
lawyer who is in any likely to be asked to advise on 
such questions will be able to find his way about the new 
Act, if not to recall and apply its contents immediately. 
But this Journal is read by others than lawyers, particularly 
in the case of this issue, which finds its way into the hands 
of the trustees of many charitable trusts up and down the 
country. Such trustees will probably heard of new 
legislation affecting charitable trusts from the clerk or solicitor 
to the charity o1 of the considerable numbers of 
trusts whose administration is linked with a local authority, 
from an officer of the local authority. They may have 
received an outline of the new provisions contained in the 
Act (much of the Act is not, of course, new, except in the 
sense of being an amended and up-to-date version of legislation 
which has been on the statute book for a century or more). 
But I doubt whether many have considered the Act from the 
personal and practical point of view—that is, have asked 
themselves what the Act expects of the individual 
trustees of the trusts which are subject to it. 
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Position of trustee of small trust 


The trustee I have in mind is not the trustee of some large 
national or local charity—the fund with a nationally organised 
flag day, the great hospital, the well-known public or grammar 
school. ‘Trusts of this kind have a routine and a momentum 
of their own which is little affected by the new parts of this 
Act, and they have the advantage, arising from their size and 
wealth, of advice their legal and financial 
advisers, which will automatically include instruction for the 
trustees or the governors on any point on which the Act 
impinges on the ordinary problems of the charity. The trust 
I have in mind is, rather, one of those which the trustees have 
up to now been able in ordinary times to administer with the 
minimum of professional assistance. The property is either 
real property which is occupied for the purposes of the trust 
and therefore seldom the subject of a sale, or a fund of fixed- 
interest investments which require no attention beyond an 
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AND THE CHARITABLE TRUSTEE 


occasional visit to the bankers with whom they are deposited 
for safe keeping in order to assure a new trustee that they 
are still there. The income is predictable, and if the purposes 
of the charity satisfy some real need, whether national or 
local, the main business of the trustees at their occasional 
meetings is to divide the available resources between what 
appear to be the most deserving claimants. That is, of course, 
the essential duty of the trustee of a charitable trust, and 
in the ordinary way he can perform it without professional 
assistance. Moreover, in performing it he will not ordinarily 
think that he can get any assistance from legislation 


How Act’s new provisions can assist 

In that, he may be wrong. There are two or three ways in 
which the new provisions of the Act can be of real assistance 
in developing the efficiency of a charity. They can help to 
preserve the capital value of the trust property and to 
increase its productivity; they can help to remould the 
purposes of a trust if in all the circumstances (amount of 
income, locality, nature of potential beneficiaries, and the 
like) thev are not doing as much good as the founder intended ; 
and they can help to bring the existence of the trust to the 
persons who can most benefit from it. But if the assistance 
of the new legislation is desired in any of these directions 
it is no use for the trustees to sit back and wait for somebody 
to come and give it to them. The trustees must be prepared 
to take the initiative themselves. 


Trust property 
“First, as to the trust property. The purchasing power of 
the income of a given nominal amount of a fixed-interest 
investment of the kind which forms the bulk of charity 
investments at the present time is not more than a quarter 
of what it was thirty years ago. Some charities, mostly 
very large ones, have in recent years obtained wider powers 
of investment than those which are normally available to 
charitable trustees and have, with expert assistance, used 
them to mitigate the practical erosion of their funds, which 
most trustees have had to suffer, without being able to do 
very much about it. (For one reason or another, it has been 
impracticable for trustees of the small and medium-sized 
trusts which form the vast majority of all charitable trusts 
to seek comparable powers.) The position is now quite 
different. The Bill which is now before Parliament for 
extending the powers of investment of trustees will make i. 
possible for trustees to divide their trust funds into two equal 
parts and to invest one such half, with certain safeguards, 
in a number of investments with a varying yield—the 
ordinary shares of companies incorporated in this country, 
building society shares and units in unit trusts. But such 
investments may only be made on written advice from a 
competent financial adviser, such as a stockbroker, accountant 
or bank manager. It is, I think, highly probable that such 
an adviser may be reluctant to advise charitable trustees to 
invest the permissible proportions of the trust property in, 
say, the ordinary shares of trading and manufacturing 
companies (which have proved to be the best hedge against 
inflation) unless the funds to be so invested are sizeable 
enough to make any temporary set-back in the yield of some 
of these investments of small importance beside the yield 
of all the other investments of the trust. Moreover, to obtain 
the best advantage from a policy of investing trust funds in 
ordinary shares and the like it is usually advisable to employ 
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BRITISH RHEUMATISM AND 
ARTHRITIS ASSOCIATION 


President: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E., C.H., F.R.S. 





FIGHTS Rheumatism and Arthritis in all its forms. 


HELPS Those who are victims with information, advice and 
practical aid. 


TEACHES All who are threatened that early diagnosis and treatment 
are essential. 


WANTS Every Rheumatic Sufferer as a member. 








LEGACIES AND DONATIONS ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Further information and forms of bequest may be obtained from: 


Lt.-Col. R. M. Phillips, B.A., Director, 11 Beaumont Street, London, W.1 
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QUEEN’S INSTITUTE OF DISTRICT NURSING 


Queen’s Nurse—a constant help in time of 
trouble. 


Queen’s Nurse—the State Registered Nurse with 
additional special training for work in the home 
—~both nursing and health teaching. 


The Queen's Institute is stil! the only national 
body organising this training. 


It also runs refresher courses and advanced courses 
in district nursing administration. 


It helps other countries to start district nursing 
services. 


Bequests and donations are urgently needed 
to enable the Queen’s Institute to continue to 
play its vital part in the provision of a high 
standard of district nursing. 


Queen's Institute of District Nursing, 57 Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1 
Tel : SLOane 0355 














£90,000 urcentiy NEEDED 4, 
The Royal School for the Blind 


Leatherhead, Surrey 
(Patron: Her Royal Highness The Duchess of Kent) 


For the conversion and modernisation of the second half of our School Building 
which is being returned to us on Christmas Day 1960. The whole of the build- 
ing was taken from us at the outbreak of the war in 1939 and used as an 
emergency Hospital and afterwards accommodated the Chelsea Pensioners who 
were bombed out of their building in London, The first half of the building 
was returned to us on Christmas Day 1956 and after modernisation was re-opened 
by Her Royal Highness The Duchess of Kent in October, 1958. 

The Royal School for the Blind, established in 1799, was the first School for the 
Blind in the Home Counties and the south of England and it trains the blind, 
deaf-blind and deaf-dumb blind to become self-reliant and productive citizens. 
In addition to blindness many of our residents are spastic, crippled, epileptic 
and diabetic. 

The School has the only Residential Occupational Therapy Department in the 
country and is national in character but not nationalised and is Rietoiens upon 
the generosity of friends with seeing eyes. 


WILL YOU PLEASE HELP US? 
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4 professional adviser to keep the investments under constant 
review. Trustees of charities whose property taken by itself 
is not of sufficient value to justify a full use of the powers of 
investment which will soon be conferred upon them should, 
therefore, take a very careful look at the provisions of the 
Charities Act which make it possible for a number of charities 
to combine and form a common pool of their property for 


investment purposes. 


Common investment schemes 


The necessary power is conferred by s. 22. Under this 
section the Charity Commissioners (the Ministry of Education 
in the case of educational trusts, and also the court if in any 
case recourse is had thereto) may make schemes (called 
“common investment schemes") on the application of any 
two or more charities, for property of the charities concerned 
to be transferred to a fund under the control of trustees 
appointed to manage the fund. Provision may be made by 
the scheme for all matters connected with the investment, 
management and winding up of the common investment fund, 
including provision for the remuneration of persons appointed 
trustees to manage the fund. This last provision would, 
I think, enable the trustees of a common investment fund to 
employ a professional financial adviser as required by the 
Trustee Investments Bill, by appointing, e.g., an accountant 
to be a trustee of the fund with remuneration. (There are 
also provisions for the official custodian for charities to hold 
the assets of such a fund, and also to manage it, on certain 
advice.) The property comprised in a common investment 
fund will be held in such a way that the participating charities 
will be entitled to the capital and the income thereof in shares 
corresponding to the amount of the property which each 
charity has contributed to the fund. The power to create 
common investment funds conferred by s. 22 puts on a 
statutory basis a practice which has grown up in recent years 
under which the court has made many schemes for the 
pooling (for investment purposes) of charitable funds, to 
enable full use to be made of wide investment powers which 
could not otherwise have been fully exercised in relation to 
the individual funds. In 1955, for example, over thirty 
funds held on various charitable trusts of which the Royal 
Society was trustee were pooled for investment purposes. 
Such pooling in no way affected the trusts on which the 
proportionate part of the whole fund in which a particular 
charity was interested continued to be held, and that will 
also be the position if funds are pooled under s. 22. The 
trustees of each individual charity will be relieved of the 
administration of the charity property while it remains in 
the pool of investments created by the scheme, but the 
distribution of the income will remain the responsibility of 
the trustees of each individual charity and of nobody else. 


Co-operation between charities 


Trustees of charities not large enough to utilise the larger 
investment powers soon to be theirs to the full by themselves 
would do well, I think, to start looking round now for other 
charities in the same position with which to enter into a 
common investment fund, with a view to asking the Charity 
Commissioners in due course for a scheme creating such a 
fund. A number of charities linked together by their area 
of operations if they are local charities, or by the nature of 
their objects if they are national charities, would form a 
good group for this purpose. As to the size of a common 
investment fund, having regard to the fact that only one-half 


of the property comprised therein may under the Bill now | 
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before Parliament be invested in ordinary shares and the like, 
£100,000 is probably the lowest limit (i.e., £50,000 available 
for investment in ordinary shares) ; but it is difficult to say 
what attitude the Charity Commissioners will take, or perhaps 
adopt from the court, on this point. There is no limit to the 
number of charities which may be included in a scheme for 
a common investment fund. If a fund for a group of local 
charities is considered, the local authority may be able to 
help with information of other local charities. For other 
advice, application may be made to the Charity Commis- 
sioners, whose power to advise charitable trustees on any 
matter affecting their duties is continued by the Act. 


Purposes for which trust property held 

Another matter which trustees could in many cases with 
advantage consider is whether the purposes for which the 
trust property is held on the existing trusts are the purposes 
best suited, having regard to the passage of time since the 
trust was founded, to carry out the intentions with which the 
trust was founded. There has always been a power for the 
court, or the Charity Commissioners (or Ministry of Education 
in the case of educational trusts), to make schemes altering, 
within certain well-established limits, the purposes of a 
charitable trust. These powers have now been to some 
extent extended and are codified so far as most charities 
are concerned, in s. 13. The power to alter the original 
trusts of a charity is exercisable in (among others) the following 
cases: where the charity property and other property 
available for similar purposes can be more effectively used 
in conjunction ; where the area of operation of a charity 
or the class of persons for whose benefit the charity was 
founded has ceased to be suitable; and where the original 
purposes have since they were laid down been adequately 
provided for by other means. In all such, and a number of 
other, cases a scheme can be made altering the existing 
trusts to allow the property to be applied for other, similar, 
purposes. For example, a fund held on trust for putting out 
children as apprentices if it is found difficult to find suitable 
candidates for the benefaction could, under this power, be 
amalgamated with a fund providing a prize for school children 
in some currently unpopular subject, to form a fund large 
enough to give a small scholarship, if not annually then at 
longer intervals, to enable a child to study some subject 
abroad if it can only properly be so studied; and if the 
original area of operation of a trust is too narrow, the scheme 


as old-fashioned should make a critical examination of the 
way it has worked in the past decade or two, and if they are 
not satisfied with what they see, refer to s. 13 of the Act. 


t those originally laid down, “ to secure its effective use 
for charity by taking steps to enable it to be so applied.” 
no penalty provided for breach of this duty, but 


undertake charitable trusts should not need 

compel nes to do oy duty. The motto for 

: if on examination the 

tient consult with your fellow 

ee Oo ets See 

want, and co-operate with other 

1 y of area or objects in presenting to 

the commissioners a scheme for giving the trust a practical, 
modern shape. 
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Administrative arrangements 

These are the two most important parts of the Act for a 
trustee of a charitable trust to consider, unless he is in the 
fortunate position of being satisfied that the trust is working 
as well as can be expected without the necessity of any process 
of modernisation in its administrative arrangements or its 
scope. Such a Panglossian attitude is, I would say, likely 
to be rare to-day, except in the case of a trustee of a very 
large trust. Another useful set of provisions, wholly new in 
this field of legislation, is to be found in ss. 10-12 of the Act. 
These deal, respectively, with the compilation of indexes of 
local charities by local authorities (which for this purpose are 
the councils of counties and the councils of boroughs, including 
the metropolitan boroughs), the review, in co-operation with 
the trustees, of the working of any group of local charities 
with similar purposes, and arrangements for co-ordinating 
the activity of the councilin a charity. In the report of the 
committee which recommended changes in the law of charitable 
trusts some of which are embodied in the 1960 Act, some 
rather large claims were made for local authorities as 
guardians of local charities which, if accepted, would have 


Landlord and Tenant Notebook 
MY FAIR LANDLORD ? 


THE proviso to the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, s. 25 (1) 
(consents to operation of unreasoned notices to tenants; 
as amended by the Agriculture Act, 1958, s. 3), ‘‘ Provided 
that, notwithstanding that they are satisfied as aforesaid, 
the tribunal] shall withhold consent to the operation of the 
notice to quit if in all the circumstances it appears to them 
that a fair and reasonable landlord would not insist on 
possession,’ conjures up an idyllic vision. The squire can 
establish desirability in the interests of good husbandry 
or of sound management of the estate, or desirability for 
research, education, etc., or greater hardship; or purpose to 
use for non-agricultural use ; he is about to strike home when 
his tearful tenant reminds him that “ it is excellent To have a 
giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous To use it like a giant,”’ 
as Isabella put it in her plea to Angelo in “ Measure for 
Measure,” Act II, sc. II. 

The difference between the two situations is, of course, 
that whereas Shakespeare's heroine was (as she herself realised) 
pleading for mercy, the tenant farmer can, by virtue of the 
proviso, lay claim to a statutory right. 


Previous law 

Under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, s. 25 (1), the 
Minister had, when considering an application for consent, 
to withhold his consent unless the landlord established one of 
the grounds (efficiency, research, non-agricultural use, etc.) 
—but was not obliged to give it if he were so satisfied ; for 
the subsection began with ‘‘ Without prejudice to the dis- 
cretion of the Minister ’ and R. v. Agricultural Land 
Tribunal for the Wales and Monmouth Area; ex parte Davies 
[1953] 1 W.L.R. 722, showed that the Minister (or the tribunal 
to whom appeal lay) had the last word: . even if the 
Minister finds certain facts, e.g., bad farming on the part of 
the tenant, which would entitle him to give his consent to the 
operation of the notice, he may, in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion, determine not to do so,’’ as Goddard, L.C.J., put it. 
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led logically to the conferment on such authorities of extensive 
powers of control over such charities. These recommenda- 
tions were, largely, not accepted, and ss. 10-12 are all that 
is left of them. They do, nevertheless, deserve the careful 
study of the trustee of any local charity, particularly the 
power given by s. 10 to local authorities to compile indexes of 
local charities ; this is the best method of giving publicity to 
charities until the nation-wide register contemplated by this 
Act is compiled, and trustees would be well advised to work 
with the appropriate local authority in the preparation of 
these local registers. Not all local authorities are as black 
as they were painted in some of the discussions of the 
committee's report. They may form the one obvious nucleus 
for a group of local charities, particularly educational charities 
which can work best in close co-operation with the national 
system of education. There is no space left to explain 
these provisions in detail, but there is nothing very com- 
plicated or technical about them, and the conscientious 
trustee of a charitable trust would not waste his time if he 
consulted them in his public library. 
“ABC” 


The new provision begins by heartening landlords: “The 
Agricultural Land Tribunal [which was substituted for the 
Minister by the Agriculture Act, 1958) shall consent . . . if, 
but only if, they are satisfied as to one or more of the following 
matters . . .,’’ the proviso coming along after the matters 
have been specified and making the landlord feel, perhaps, 
that it is a case of ‘ plus ca change, plus c'est la méme chose.” 

But on this occasion I do not think that it can be said that 
the Legislature has taken away with the other hand all that 
it gave with the one ; under the 1923 Act there was no limit 
to the discretion, but under the present enactment the tenant 
has to compare or contrast his opponent with a hypothetical 
“ fair and reasonable landlord.”’ 


The test 

One can, of course, hardly speak of a yardstick. As 
in other cases (e.g., apportionment of expenses under the 
Public Health Act, 1936, s. 290: such order as the court 
thinks fit; or under the Factories Act, 1937, s. 147, or the 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1939, s. 107: 
just and equitable) we seem, in spite of the fusion of law and 
equity brought about by the Judicature Act, 1873, to be 
back in the days of the seventeenth century when John 
Selden wrote in his ‘‘ Table Talk”: “ ’Tis all as if they should 
make the Standard for the measure wee call A foot, to be 
the Chancellor's foot . . .” 

In approaching the question whether a fair landlord would 
insist on possession, a tribunal will be guided by equitable 
considerations. In time, there may be something like the 
“ crystallisation ” referred to in an article in the Cambridge Law 
Journal in 1928; but some help may, I submit, be obtained 
by inquiring why fairness was introduced as well as reason- 
ableness. 

Reasonableness 

When Houlder Bros. & Co. v. Gibbs [1925] Ch. 575 (C.A.), 

had been decided, those concerned with questions of reasonable 











Britain’s Hidden Tragedies 


The poverty and loneliness of Britain’s old people is one 
of our national problems — but whose responsibility ? 
Among the saddest of these tragedies are the thousands 
of gentlefolk who have known better days but who now 
through no fault of their own — face old age in ill 
health, dire need and lonely despondeney. 
Many are too old to have qualified for, or too poor to 
afford contributions to a Retirement Pension. To more 


than 3,650 of these people, R.U.K.B.A. comes to the 
rescue, without regard to sex or religious denomination. 

By means of annuities, the provision of homes, 
medical care, clothing and extra comforts, R.U.K.B.A. 
ms a friend when such friendly help is desperately 
needed, 

R.U.K.B.A. would like to do much more for so 
many more of Britain’s hidden tragedies. 


Subscriptions and Legacies are urgently needed 


Can we tell you anything more about the work we are doing ? 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, THE ROYAL UNITED KINGDOM BENEFICENT ASSOCIATION 
P.O. Box 55, 13 Bedford Street, Strand, London W.C.2. TEMple Bar 2575 
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Never was money more wisely used... 


e* 8@ ®@ 1n2 the 
purchase of 


human happiness 


The Cottage Homes provides assistance of the most practical 
kind for retired members of the distributive side of the textile 
trades. Men and women who have spent their working lives 
in shops, stores and warehouses (in many cases “ living-in” 
in strange towns, ang therefore unable to put down per- 
manent roots) often find themselves faced in old age with a 
bleak retirement. We offer homes—real homes—rent and 
rates free, on one of our estates, to those unable to provide 
their own. We send cash, clothes, coal and other aid to 
needy people who are able to go on living in their own homes. 


On our estates in London and Derby, single men and women 
are housed in flats, married couples in cottages, with their 
own furniture and personal treasures in normal “ village” 
surroundings which form part of the general community. 
There is no “ institutional” atmosphere, but there are nursing 
cottage facilities for those who need extra care in their old 
age. We are now extending to Scotland, and for this and 
other work we are in urgent need of donations and bequests. 
We think there is no charity where the conversion of money 
to human happiness is more direct, economical, or satisfying 
to both giver and beneficiary. 


Enquiries welcomed ; particulars from : 
DONALD CAVE, SECRETARY, THE COTTAGE HOMES, MARSHALL ESTATE, HAMMERS LANE, 
MILL HILL, LONDON, N.W.7. 
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withholding of consent to assignment or sub-letting heaved 
sighs of relief; it appeared that something like a test had at 
last been provided. Warrington, L.J.’s: ‘‘ I think you must 
find in the objection something which connects it either with 
the personality of the intended assignee . . . or with the user 
which he is likely to make of the property "’ seemed to supply 
a long-felt want. But it was not long before complacency 
was shown to have been premature. In Viscount Tredegar v. 
Harwood {1929} A.C. 72, after Tomlin, J., had refused to 
apply this reasoning to a tenant’s covenant to insure in the 
L Fire Office or in some ether responsible office to be approved 
by the lessor, and the Court of Appeal Aad applied it, the 
House of Lords reversed the Court of Appeal, deciding that 
the lessor had an absolute right to withhold his approval to 
insurance with some (responsible) concern favoured by the 
lessee. 

In his speech, Viscount Dunedin expressed disagreement 
with the view that reasonableness was only to be referred to 
something which touched both parties to the lease; and, 
sharing his doubt, Lord Phillimore gave us: “If it be a 
question whether a man is acting reasonably, as distinguished 
from justly, fairly, or kindly, you are to take into consideration 
the motives of convenience and interest which affect him, not 
those which affect somebody else.”’ 
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Motives 

It follows, I suggest, that when considering whether a 
landlord who has established a recognised ground would, 
in all the circumstances, insist on possession the tribunal 
must not limit themselves to the motives of convenience and 
interest which affect him and must consider those which affect 
his tenant. They need not, of course, decide that the landlord 
has the character of a (pre-change of heart) Scrooge before 
withholding their consent ; and an example which suggests 
itself is that of a long-established tenant whose standard of 
farming has suffered because of illness, or who would be 
deprived of all means of livelihood if the land were taken 
and used for research, When a landlord has proved the 
ground set out in para. (6)—-that greater hardship would be 
caused by withholding than by giving consent—it is difficult 
to imagine circumstances in which the proviso could operate ; 
for Lord Phillimore’s obiter dictum in Tredegar v. Harwood does 
not suggest that no distinction exists between “ fairly ’’ and 
“ kindly.” But perhaps the approach of the season of good- 
will will fire the imagination of readers and produce hypothetical 
examples. 

R. B, 


DEDICATED WORK 


‘To His Most Sacred Majesty, Charles II, by the Grace of 
God, King of Great Britain, France and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, etc. May it please Your Majesty, The book 
now laid before your Majesty's feet is of such general benefit 
to Your Majesty’s subjects, that it durst not be offered to 
any other patronage, Your royal zeal for the rebuilding of 
the renowned church of St. Paul and now the most august 
and famous city of London, with your known public spirit 
for all works of piety and magnificence, makes this collection 
of pious uses, not so much to come as to rebound back to 
Your Majesty. And since the whole design is to promote 
and preserve public benefactions, there is hope Your Majesty 
will graciously pardon the humble endeavours of Your 
Majesty's most devoted and most obedient servant, George 
Duke.” 

Now that's the way to write a dedication. Away with 
those scrimpy little one or two line preludes, so modest and 
restrained as to be utterly unmemorable and eternally 
inconspicuous. Spare us those cryptic whimsical dedications 
which are like an ill-mannered private whispering in public. 
Let a dedication sound dedicated. Let it be round and full 
and courageous, a veritable trumpet voluntary, like George 
Duke’s royal salute. 

George Duke was a member of the Inner Temple called 
to the Bar in 1654. The year was 1676 and his book on the 
Law of Charitable Uses had been licensed for publication on 
5th January by Sir Francis North, then Attorney-General. 
It was printed in London for Henry Twyford, to be sold at 
his shop in Vine Court in the Middle Temple. Vine Court 
then stood on the site of what is now the east end of Pump 
Court. It vanished in the fire which devastated the Temple 
in 1678. The title page described it as “ necessary for all 
Bishops, Cathedrals, Colledges and all Parishes of England 
for Recovery and Settling of Charitable Donations.” The 
dedication to the king is by the author. It is the publisher 
who gets down to the business of »ddressing the reader : 


7 


“ Tf thou either love piety or public good, I have here brought 
thee a book for thy purpose."’ That is a good opening. 
Next comes a reference to the still fairly recent troubled 
times of the Civil War and the Commonwealth: “ The late 
distractions have tempted so many to embezzle what was 
given to pious uses, that if this book seemed requisite before, 
it is absolutely necessary now. And it is so fitted that 
whoever shall apply to it need fear neither craft nor power 
of any sacrilegious hand. The way to reach it is here made 
plain and certain, where thou mayest have advice both from 
Bar and Bench without a fee,”’ a good selling point, that. 
Further, “ all commissioners and others are fully taught 
their lesson, how to rescue any lands, rents, annuities, profits, 
goods, chattels or money given to public or charitable uses ; 
the true and surest method for suing out commissions, with 
the best ways of proceeding thereupon, both in law and equity, 
what cases have been adjudged and how, whether in the courts 
of justice, Chancery or the High Court of Parliament.’’ 
Mr. Twyford ends on a note of solid self-congratulation with 
a personal touch ; for him obviously it is the publisher and 
not the author who makes the book: “ And pardon me if I 
say, by this my poor endeavour, I have more satisfaction (be 
the profit more or less) than by any book ever passed through 
my hands ; since I safely can affirm that as this work is on 
the best subject ana for the best end, so here is more for 
charitable uses than ever yet come together in print or could 
have been hoped for.”’ 

As a matter of fact it is a very good book indeed. Here 
you may find preserved for all time in fossilised form the 
complete law of charities as it existed in 1676, just as you 
may find the complete Jaw of charities as it stood in 1867 
preserved intact in Cooke and Harwood’s book on the Charit- 
able Trusts Acts. Duke’s book is a fossil now, but it had 
a long life, long enough to be worth a second edition in 1805. 

It starts, as all good text books should start, at the root of 
the matter. First comes the full text of the great statute of 
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Elizabeth I which has ever since been the foundation of the 
law of charities, then a detailed explanation of the procedure 
prescribed by the Act for the enforcement of charitable 
trusts. The Lord Chancellor would issue a commission 
under the Great Seal to the bishop of the diocese concerned 
and “other persons of good and sound behaviour,” four 
constituting a quorum, to enquire by the oaths of twelve 
jurors into the alleged abuses, breaches of trust and negligence. 
When the Commissioners had certified their order and decree 
on parchment, the due execution of their decision was a 
matter for the Lord Chancellor. Any person aggrieved by 
such a decree might complain to the Lord Chancellor who, 
on hearing the complaint might annul, diminish or enlarge 
the decree. 

After that Mr. Duke gave examples of various forms, a 
specimen form of the commission issued by the Lord Chancellor 
a specimen form of notice by the Commissioners to the church- 
wardens or the overseers for the poor of the parish concerned, 
a warrant by the Commissioners summoning before them the 
persons interested in the goods or lands alleged to have been 
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misapplied, a warrant addressed to the Sheriff of the county 
to produce a jury for the hearing, a form of oath for the 
foreman of the jury. Next there were precedents of inquisi- 
tions taken under the statute, of decrees made by the Com- 
missioners and of exceptions taken to the decrees. After 
that came a precedent of an information in Chancery by the 
Attorney-General for the discovery. of evidences made of 
lands given to charitable uses and of a replication by him 
averring that the matters in his information were true. There 
was also a digest of decided cases. 

Finally included in the book was the text of what was then 
the classical exposition of the statute, the Reading on it 
delivered by Francis Moore at the Middle Temple in 1607. 
Moore was a lawyer-politician, a Member of Parliament, 
and the chief draftsman of the Act. He was created serjeant 
at law in 1614, was knighted in 1616 and died in 1621. 

One hopes that King Charles was tempted by the dedica- 
tion to read the book between other pursuits and that Mr. 
Twyford derived profit as well as pleasure from its sale. 
Think of his shop next time you pass through Pump Court. 

RICHARD Roe. 


DECISIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL INJURIES COMMISSIONER 


BASED ON 


INDUSTRIAL injuries insurance as it is administered to-day was 
brought into operation on 5th July, 1948, in succession to 
the Workmen's Compensation Acts, 1925 to 1945, which 
were repealed by the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
Act, 1946. In general all employees are insured under the 
1946 Act as amended, and no contribution conditions govern 
the award of benefit. To obtain benefit a claimant must 
satisfy the independent statutory authorities that death or 
injury was caused by an accident which arose out of and in 
the course of the victim’s employment (s. 7) or by reason of 
a prescribed disease due to the nature of his employment 
(s. 55). A person aged eighteen or over unable to work as a 
result of suffering an industrial accident or contracting a 
prescribed disease is entitled to receive industrial injury 
benefit of {4 5s. a week, with increases of £1 10s. for an adult 
dependant, 15s. for the eldest dependent child and 7s. for 
each other dependent child. Reduced rates are paid to young 
persons under eighteen. This benefit is paid for a maximum 
period of twenty-six weeks after which National Insurance 
sickness benefit is payable subject to the satisfaction of con- 
tribution and other conditions. Industrial disablement 
benefit is available after industrial injury benefit has ceased. 
Disablement benefit takes the form of a pension or gratuity 
related to the extent of disablement as assessed by a medical 
board. The weekly rate of pension varies from {4 5s. for 
100 per cent. disability to 17s. for 20 per cent. disability with 
lower rates for young persons under eighteen. Where the 
extent of disablement is less than 20 per cent. a gratuity is 
usually paid. In certain circumstances disablement benefit 
may be increased by the payment of extra allowances known 
as special hardship, constant attendance and hospital treat- 
ment allowance and unemployability supplement. Industrial 
death benefit is available for the widow or other dependants 
of an insured person who dies as a result of an industrial 
accident or prescribed disease. For a widow who resided 
with her husband at the date of his death the benefit is a 
pension of £3 10s. a week for the first thirteen weeks and 


MEDICAL EVIDENCE 


thereafter of {2 16s. or £1 a week according to circumstances. 
In respect of children of the deceased’s family a widow may 
be paid in addition {1 a week for the eldest child and 12s. 
a week for each other child. 


A claim for benefit under the Industrial Injuries Scheme 
must be made in the first instance to a local insurance officer 
with right of appeal to a local appeal tribunal and thence 
to the Industrial Injuries Commissioner. The Commissioner 
is entitled to have the assistance of an assessor or assessors 
specially qualified if any case appears to involve a question 
of fact of special difficulty (S.I. 1948 No. 1299, reg. 22 (6)); 
it is this provision which entitles the Commissioner to request 
medical advice in helping him to arrive at conclusions of 
fact. 


Local insurance officers and local appeal tribunals are 
expected to follow reported decisions of the Commissioner in 
adjudicating upon similar cases on the meaning and effect 
of the provisions of the Act or regulations or other questions 
of law (C.S.G. 9/49, C.S. 414/50, R(I) 16/56 and R(U) 23/59). 
Certain Commissioner’s decisions, known as medical decisions, 
are published because they contain a summary of medical 
evidence which it is thought will be useful for the statutory 
authorities to consider, in deciding cases of similar type, 
together with any other medical evidence placed before them. 
Neither the medical opinions nor the conclusions drawn by 
the Commissioner from them on the medical questions 
involved in those cases are intended to be regarded as binding 
upon the local insurance officer or local appeal tribunal 
(R(I) 16/56). During the years 1953-58 fifty-three medical 
decisions were published of which thirty-five concerned 
claims for industrial death benefit, sixteen dealt with 
industrial injury benefit appeals and two with industrial 
disablement cases. Of those published decisions six altogether 
were decided by the Commissioner in the claimant’s favour, 
half of these being industrial death benefit claims (R(I) 42/53, 
42/54 and 26/57), and half concerning claims for industrial 
injury benefit (R(1) 54/53, 66/54 and 31/56). 


PADRE CSE Te UNA SUMNNS APCs SARS ES. 


WITH A WILL! 


When testators ask your advice, remind them about the work of the Imperial 


Cancer Research Fund. It receives no official grant and is entirely supported by 
voluntary donation and bequest. Pioneer in the field of cancer research, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund was founded by the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons to undertake this vital work in its own laboratories. Please help us 


IMPERIAL 
Fi CANCER RESEARGH FUND 


PATRON: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


when you can! 


Write for further information te A, Dickson-Wright Esq., M.S., F.R.C.S. 
C.R.F. 63, Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 49 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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Every day 

of his life 

he will have é se 

to do this , e = g UNLESS 4 new way is found to administer insulin 


or, better still, to conquer diabetes itself. 

The British Diabetic Association is 
dedicated to helping the whole community 
of diabetics and one of its main activities 
it to assist research into the causes and 
treatment of diabetes. 

To maintain and extend its usefulness 
the Association needs the help of all people 
of good will. 


We will be happy to give details of the achievement 
and aims of the Association not only in supporting 
research but also in caring for diabetic old people and 
children and giving guidance to the many thousands 
who must follow the rules of the diabetic way of life. 


The British Diabetic Association 


President : Sir Basil Henriques 
152 Harley Street, London, W.! Te/. Welbeck 600! 











THE INSTITUTE OF | OUR DEBT 
CANCER RESEARCH: | TO NURSES 
ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL ||| 





is incalculable. But this can, 


The Institute of Cancer Research has 
been incorporated with the above 
title. It comprises the Chester Beatty 
Research Institute and departments of 
Physics and Radiotherapy. Intensive 
research is carried out in the Institute’s 
own laboratories. 


The Institute is not nationalised. It 
can accept legacies, which should be in 
the name of : 


The Committee of Management of 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
CANCER RESEARCH : 


ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 
FLAXMAN 817! 








to some extent, be repaid 
by remembering the older 
Nurses who gave devoted 
service in return for a 
miserable salary and who 
now need your help to pro- 
vide them with security in 
their old age. 


THE NURSES’ MEMORIAL TO 
KING EDWARD VII 


was founded in 1912 to maintain a Home or Homes 

for Retired Nurses. Donations and Subscriptions 

under Covenant are urgently needed—also Bequests 

—to support the work of this Voluntary Organisation 
and to maintain its Home for elderly Nurses. 


Please write for brochure and address all enquiries to :— 


Tue Hon. SecrerarRy AT 15 BUCKINGHAM STREET 
Lonpon, W.C.2 
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Industrial death benefit claims 

Cases involving medical evidence on the heart 

Most reported medical decisions (twenty-four in all) concern 
the question whether death resulted from injury by accident 
in claims for industrial death benefit. Ten of those decisions 
involved assessment of medical evidence relating to the 
condition of the deceased person’s heart. In R(I) 42/53 
an engine driver received a fright when he had to stop his 
train suddenly. He died almost immediately from coronary 
thrombosis. A post-mortem examination disclosed “ some 
scarring of the posterior wall of the left ventricle’’ and 
‘‘ widespread coronary occlusion by partly calcified atheroma ”’ 
as well as ‘‘ fresh thrombosis of stem of R. coronary artery 
not quite completely occlusive.”” Medical evidence produced 
on behalf of the insurance officer claimed that the scarring of 
the posterior wall of the left ventricle pointed to an earlier 
coronary thrombosis, and this was not disputed by the doctor 
called for the claimant. The cardiologist advising the 
insurance officer stated that the widespread coronary occlusion 
resulted from many years of degenerative arterial disease, 
and he opined that it was inconceivable that any momentary 
fright, however great the shock, could initiate the clotting 
process and lay down layers of clot sufficient to cause such 
impairment of blood supply to a portion of the heart muscle 
as to lead to the patient’s death. He explained that the 
clotting process was assisted by a slowing of the heart rate 
and, therefore, of the blood stream, and that mental and 
emotional stress was not a factor in starting such a process or 
causing it. In deciding in favour of the claimant, the 
Commissioner said that he appreciated that the deceased was 
at risk of dying at any time without the intervention of any 
external cause, since it was possible for such a fright as the 
deceased suffered a few minutes before his death to have 
caused his heart to demand more blood than his coronary 
arteries could supply and so cause death. He thought, 
however, that the proximity in point of time between his 
suffering the fright and his death converted what in the 
abstract was only a possibility into a probability; such 
proximity was the more probable explanation of his death 
than one propounding his death to have been due to the 
normal development of the disease from which he suffered. 

Many decisions of the Commissioner unfavourable to the 
claimant must be unpalatable to the layman who tends to 
apply the maxim post hoc ergo propter hoc when sooner or later 
death follows an accident sustained by the deceased. The 
Commissioner has, for instance, accepted medical evidence to 
the effect that there is not likely to be any connection between 
a coronary thrombosis and an accident or strain which occurred 
more than twenty-four hours previously; and that the 
probability of having a second thrombosis or subsequent 
attack is not increased by a first one. These principles were 
applied in the cases reported as R(I) 99/53, 43/53 and 49/56. 
In the first case a loader operator in a mine was engaged for 
24 hours on unusually heavy work lifting girders. Forty- 
three hours later, after completing his current shift and that 
of the following day, he died from heart failure due to advanced 
atheroma of the coronary arteries. It was held that the 
strain of lifting girders did not cause or hasten the death. 
In R(1) 43/53 a van roundsman was injured in a road accident 
and died of coronary thrembosis some five months later. A 
doctor who had attended the deceased for many years certified 
that he had never had any serious illness and opined that his 
coronary artery disease was probably accelerated by the 
accident which was thus indirectly a cause of death. The 
Commissioner held that the death was not the result of the 
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accident. In R(I) 49/56 a tractor driver developed a coronary 
thrombosis within an hour after cranking the engine of a 
tractor. It was accepted that this thrombosis and the 
resulting incapacity was the result of an injury he had suffered 
in that accident. He remained incapable of work and some 
four months later was admitted to hospital with a second 
thrombosis. One month after his admission he died suddenly 
as a result of a third thrombosis. It was held on the medical 
evidence that death did not result from the original accident ; 
the effort at work five months earlier could not be considered 
the cause of the fatal thrombosis. 

In R(I) 29/56, a miner, who had been suffering from pains in 
his chest during the preceding twelve months, collapsed and 
died at the coal face. The cause of his death was certified as 
“1. (a) Myocardial infarction due to (b) Coronary thrombosis 
associated with (c) Coronary atheroma. 2. Exertion of work 
at the coal face.” Before making his decision the Com- 
missioner consulted a cardiologist ; the latter agreed with the 
view that the work done by the deceased two days before his 
death played no part in causing the formation of the thrombus 
which had occurred on that day, and that, the thrombus 
having blocked the main right coronary artery one inch from 
its commencement, such a condition was incompatible with 
life. In the circumstances the cardiologist was surprised that 
the deceased had lived as long as he had done and considered 
that working on the day of his death was unlikely appreciably 
to have accelerated his death. The Commissioner came to a 
like conclusion and dismissed the appeal against a decision 
disallowing a claim for industrial death benefit. 

R(I) 42/54 was 4 decision in favour of a claim for industrial 
death benefit and should be contrasted with decisions 
R(I) 34/55, 16/56 and 32/56, which went against the claimants. 
The successful claim concerned a furnaceman who died after 
charging a furnace. This was his normal work which was 
heavy and hot. A post-mortem examination showed that 
death was due to sudden heart failure determined by cardiac 
ischaemia and degeneration of the heart muscle. The death 
was held to have resulted from injury by industrial accident 
because ‘‘a physiological injury or change” causing death 
(cf. such decisions as C.I. 27/49, 29/49, 39/49 and 45/49) had 
resulted from the strain to which the furnaceman had been 
exposed in the spell of work immediately preceding his death. 

In contrast to the decision in the furnaceman’s case, in 
R(I) 34/55 it was held that the deceased's effort at work did 
not cause his death. In that case the deceased workman 
collapsed and died whilst loading cathodes of copper weighing 
between 56 and 59 lb. each in the hold of a ship. He was 
accustomed to this type of work and had been doing it without 
a break for some three hours when he collapsed and died. The 
cause of death was coronary occlusion by atheroma. In an 
opinion expressed by a doctor in support of the claim it was 
stated that “‘ theoretically . . . any heavy work increases the 
heart’s demand for blood, and his coronary arteries could not 
supply this. This factor was the cause of his death.’’ A 
cardiologist acting as assessor to the Commissioner confirmed 
the view of two dociors of the Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance that the effort involved in loading for a 
man accustomed to it, as the deceased was, would not have 
any effect in increasing the demand for blood supply beyond 
the level at which his arteries could maintain it. In the 
cardiologist’s view the deceased might have died at any time 
and his death in the course of doing his work was mere co- 
incidence. The Commissioner concluded that the claimant 
had not discharged the burden of proof incumbent upon her 
to show that the deceased’s work contributed to his death. 
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R(I) 16/56 concerned a miner who collapsed and died whilst 
digging up packing for pillars supporting the roof. He had 
been so employed for three weeks and there was no material 
difference between the exertion so involved and that of 
stripper on which previously he had been employed. Death 
was due to coronary occlusion. In this case there was a 
conflict of medica] opinions and it was held that the claimant 
had not proved that the deceased’s death was probably 
accelerated by the work he was doing. The Commissioner 
stated that he was not entitled to allow the claim if the 
evidence appeared to him to prove no more than it was 
possible, but not probable, that the work accelerated the 
deceased’s death. It was accepted that the deceased’s effort 
at work would not have caused an increase in the demand for 
blood which the arteries could not supply; in the medical 
assessor’s view normal work, however strenuous, does not 
cause or contribute to coronary occlusion and he was con- 
vinced that death would have occurred when it did whatever 
the deceased had been doing. 


Industrial death benefit was disallowed in R(I) 32/56 in 
respect of the death of a slag picker. The deceased, who had 
shown symptoms of heart disease during the previous eight 
years, had to climb steps and a slope to reach pit baths, 
where he collapsed and died while changing for the afternoon 
shift. The Commissioner observed that the condition of the 
deceased’s coronary arteries was such as to cause death 
spontaneously at any moment irrespective of effort. There 
was nothing unusual or exorbitant in the effort, made every 
working day, of climbing the slope and steps to the baths. 
That effort fell far short of the severity required for a strain 
to cause infarction and preponderating medical opinion, said 
the Commissioner, suggested that any strain less severe than 
that was immaterial. 

In R(I) 62/54 a cotton spinner injured two toes of his left 
foot in an industrial accident. Later gangrene set in and 
the leg had to be amputated. Nineteen months after the 
accident he died, the certified cause of death being (a) myo- 
cardial failure, and (6) arteriosclerosis. The Commissioner 
held that it was the advance of cardiovascular degeneration— 
a progressive condition—which proved fatal to the deceased 
and that its advance was not in any degree accelerated, or its 
effects made more pronounced, by the injury to the left foot 
or by the consequences of that injury. 


Cerebral complaints 


The reported medical decisions on claims arising from death 
from cerebral complaints following blows on the head, show 
that it can be difficult to establish that such blows were the 
cause of death. In R(I) 53/53 a collier, aged thirty-three, 
struck his head a slight blow at the mine. He collapsed at work 
about a week afterwards and died some six weeks later from 
the effects of a cerebral haemorrhage. It was held that death 
was not the result of the accident for it was comparatively 
rare for a blow to cause an intra-cerebral haemorrhage and 
it would be an extraordinary thing for a slight blow to cause a 
delayed haemorrhage six days later with no intervening 
symptens; the deceased was of an age when cerebral 
haemorrhage from natural causes (the spontaneous bursting 
of a congenital aneurysm) was not uncommon. In R(I) 9/58 
a coal miner suffered minor injuries when part of the pit roof 
collapsed. His safety helmet was knocked off by the fall. 
Two days later he became unconscious and was found to have 
a haematoma on the right side of his head. He was removed 
to hospital and died there five weeks later of the effects of a 
cerebral thrombosis. The deceased's doctor considered that 
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the injury must have hastened his death, and another doctor 
gave evidence that in view of their time relationship there 
must have been a causal relationship between the injury and 
the cerebral thrombosis. Opinions of a Ministry doctor and 
a medical assessor leaned the other way. In dismissing the 
claimant’s appeal the Commissioner remarked that although 
from a layman’s point of view, the time relationship between 
the injury and the thrombosis was most significant, in reaching 
a decision as to the balance of probabilities, the actual structure 
and working of the human body, so far as it was known, had 
to be taken into account. On the medical evidence it was 
held that death did not result from injury due to industrial 
accident because it was considered that cerebral thrombosis 
was not due to trauma unless the injury was severe enough to 
cause damage to the brain. 


Decision R(I) 21/56 was another case concerned with a 
claim for industrial death benefit in respect of a miner’s death. 
Here the miner had suffered an industrial accident and was 
certified as incapable of work from an injury to his shoulder. 
Later it was claimed that he had also injured his head. About 
three weeks after the accident he became confused, subse- 
quently and gradually lost the use of his limbs and speech 
and died 6} months later. It was held that death did not 
result from the injury. The post-mortem examination 
showed that the immediate cause of death was pulmonary 
embolus associated with heart failure but that the deceased 
had also suffered from a cerebral thrombosis ; that was not 
the result of the accident as the head injury could not have 
been severe and the thrombosis had not occurred within a day 
or two of the accident. 


Decision R(I) 25/58, concerning a claim in respect of a 
miner who died from cerebral tumour having some years 
previously sustained slight head injuries, established that the 
mere possibility that a blow on the head might cause or 
accelerate the growth of a tumour is not enough for a claim 
to benefit to succeed. Similarly, in R(I) 15/58 it was held 
that a foreman dock labourer’s death was not the result of 
injury by accident. He had been struck on the head by part 
of a mobile crane. Three weeks later he was admitted to 
hospital with a discharging ear and meningitis. He was 
operated for removal of an abscess from the brain and died 
nine days later. Cause of death was certified to be (a) cerebral 
abscess, and (6) otitis media, and a post-mortem examination 
revealed a second abscess. In this case a medical assessor, 
an ear, nosé and throat surgeon, advised that a blow on the 
head cannot cause or affect a meningitis or discharging ear, 
unless there is a fracture of the base of the skull with tearing 
of the tympanic membrane that would open a channel from 
the exterior to the brain. 


Varying time-lags between injury and death 
Various other cases concerning claims for industrial death 
benefit are reported with varying periods of time between 


injury at work and death. In only one of these cases was 
benefit allowed. In the successful case, R(I) 26/57, a miner 
at work injured his left shoulder by catching it against a 
bent steel bar. Over seven weeks later he was certified to be 
incapable of work by reason of arthritis of the left shoulder. 
Two months after the injury there was X-ray evidence of a 
bone lesion in the humerus and within six months there were 
widespread metastases from a highly malignant sarcoma of 
bone. Death occurred fourteen months after the injury due 
to secondary deposits and toxaemia from a primary sarcoma 
of the humerus. The case records that in the present state 

Continued on p. 1020 
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CHARITABLE ORGANISATIONS 


WHICH MAKE THEIR APPEALS IN THIS JOURNAL 


A 

Ada Cole Memorial Stables, 5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. Help 
urgently needed for the rescue of aged, unfit and ill-treated horses, 
ponies and donkeys. 

Animal Health Trust, The, 14 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. The Trust 
works ceaselessly to find by means of research the causes of, and cures 
for, disease in domesticated animals of all kinds, and is supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions. 

Army Benevolent Fund, 20 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. Instituted 
to secure more efficient aid and support for military charities. Nearly 
£2,500,000 has already been allocated in grants to these funds. 

Association of Retired Naval Officers, 7 Mansfield Street, W.1. Founded 
1925, as an organisation for mutual help amongst retired regular 
officers of the R.N. and R.M. The ARNO. Charitable Trust was 
founded in 1933 to relieve poverty or distress among such officers, 
their families and ts, to maintain an Employment Bureau 
and to make grants for education. Funds come from donations, 
covenanted subscriptions and legacies. 


Bible Lands Mission Aid Society, The, 230s Coastal Chambers, 
172 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.i1. The only society supporting 
missionary and relief work in the lands of the Bible. Missions receive 
grants: special funds are opened for victims of earthquake and similar 
catastrophes in the lands of the Bible. 

Bow rte sos 3 Merchant Street, London, E.3. Maintains a Home of 
Rest for sick, convalescent and needy old folk. Work includes 
provieigen of Christmas cheer, country holidays for children and old 


Bristol Hospitals Fund (Inc.), ~» Royal London Buildings, 42 Baldwin 
Street, Bristol, 1. A Trust Corporation acting as the central fund for 
amenities for hospital patients, medical research and medical charities 
in the West of England. 

British and F Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C.4. Exists for the wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures without 
note or comment. In this enterprise it unites Christians of almost 
every communion. 

British Council for Rehabilitation of the Disabled, The, Tavistock House 
(South), Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, is concerned with all aspects 
of physical and mental disability. Provides a Training Bureau for 
between 800 and 1,000 patients per annum who are trained for a 
resumption of work in industry and commerce. Engages in research 
and conferences in the whole field of rehabilitation. — 

British Deaf and Dumb Association, 21 Queen Street, 

a home for the aged-and infirm deaf and dumb; financial 
assistance for those in need and also for missions we societies. 

British Diabetic Association, The, 152 Harley Street, London, W.1. 
Money is urgently needed for diabetic research and for helping elderly 
and child diabetics. Please assist the British Diabetic Association in 
this good work. 

British Home and for Incurables, Streatham, S.W.16. Provides 
the benefits of home life and treatment to 100 incurable invalids at 
Streatham, and also provides life pensions for 100 others able to be 


with friends or relatives. 
Finances the British Legion's 
-Servicemen and 


Maintains 


British Legion, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
welfare, benevolent and rehabilitation work among ex 
women of ALL ranks, ALL Services, ALL wars, and their deg pry 
British Limbless Ex-Service Men’s Midland Bank 
89 Charterhouse Street, E.C.1. 


British Red Cross Society, 14 Grosvenor Crescent, 
of a world wide organisation which has over 127,000,000 members in 
84 countries. ‘Takes no account of race, creed or political consideration ; 
it is a power for er in a troubled world. 

British Rheumatism Arthritis Association, 11 Beaumont Street, 
London, W.1. Established 1947. To help all those suffering from 
rheumatism and arthritis by giving information, advice and practical 
aid. To promote the welfare of the needy. To publicise the necessity 
for early treatment and to press for improved facilities for diagnosis and 
treatment. 

British Sailors’ Society, 680 Commercial Road, London, E.14. Maintains 
Kingdom and Eire, and overseas. Assistance j 

British Seale the quuhinicion of eiihepummaens gual Whitehall, §.W.1. 
To obtain t experiments living now 
being performed under the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876. 


Cc 


Caxton Convalescent Home, 1 Gough Square, London, E.C.4. For men 
and women over 15. ee py no for the Printing 
and Kindred Trades situated at Limpsfield, Surrey. 


Central Council for the Care of Cripples, 34 Eccleston Square, London, 
S.W.1. A _ national voluntary organisation founded to protect the 
interests of all who are crippled. 

Charterhouse Rheumatism Clinic, 54/60 Weymouth Street, London, W.1, 
and Gants Hill, Ilford, and Birdhurst Road, South Croydon. Diagnosis 
and treatment, the welfare of the patient and research. Patients pay 
eer to their means. Relies on donations and legacies to cover 


Association, The, Tavistock House North, Tavistock 

Square, London, W.C.1. A voluntary body seeking to prevent and 

control tuberculosis and disease of the chest and heart research, 
education and ar peede 

Children’s Aid Society, 55(n) Leigham Court Road, London, S.W.16. 
Seeks to give a chance in life to the neglected and unwanted child. 
The society is doing important and far-reaching work in placing 
children in happy homes. 

Children’s Special Service Mission and The Scripture Union, 5 Wigmore 
Street, W.1. For nearly a century, and through many activities at 
home and overseas, has fostered the habit of 7, Lavy reading and 
led children and young people in a firm personal faith in Christ. 

Action, 2 Amen Court, E.C.4. Exists to stimulate Christians 
of all denominations, and others who respect the teaching of Christ, 
to understand the bearing of the Gospel principles on the problems of 
society, and then, both individually and corporately, to work for the 
application of those principles in local, national and international life. 

Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. Carries on a great 
programme of evangelistic and social work which meets almost every 
phase of Rance aoee need from babyhood to old age. 

Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. Carries 
the Gospel to the non-Christian world. Helps to spread Christian 
education in Africa and the East. Is the largest 1 missionary 


venture. 

Church of England Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Clubs, 537 Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. Provide refreshments, comforts, 
recreation and rest to all denominations of the three Services, overseas 
and in garrisons at home. Funds urgently needed for new clubs. 

Mission, 65 Elderfield Road, London, E.5. Provides holiday 
accommodation for old-age pensioners, convalescents and children 


from East 
Clergy Orphan Corporation, 5 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 
Founded over 200 years ago to maintain, educate and clothe fatherless 


children of the clergy of the Church of England and the Church in 
Church Society, 7 York Buildings, The 


for the Deaf, The, 31 Gloucester Place, W.1. 

society seeks to provide teachers, scholarships, training centres, 

i id equipment and other services and facilities for the deaf 
throughout the Commonwealth countries. 

Cottage Homes, The, Marshall Estate, Hammers Lane, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 

aaah Geatiod bod ter waload cantibees of 


Slaughter Association, 42 Old 
Promotion of humane methods of slaughter. 
Introduction of reforms in slaughterhouses and cattlemarkets. 
Cripples Help Society (Manchester, Salford and North-West 

5 Cross Street, Manchester, 2. A voluntary society engaged in work 
for the welfare of the physically handicapped and disa 
Crusade of Rescue, The, 73 St. Charles Square, Ladeche © Grove, W.10. 
Was formed in 1859 and provides a home and education for deprived 


Causeway, London, E.1. 
$1,000 children rescued in 86 years. 
ion. 
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E 
East End Mission, 583 Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 
Evangelistic and social work conducted from 7 centres; with hostel for 
nearly 40 young people, holiday home at Westcliff-on-Sea, and country 
playing fields at Lambourne End, Essex. 
Rheumatism Council, Faraday House (N.4), Charing Cross Road, 
W.C.2. To organise research into the causes and means of treatment 
of rheumatism, arthritis, fibrositis and allied diseases. 

Ex-Services Mental Welfare Society, 37-39 Thurloe Street, London, S.W.7. 
The only voluntary specialist organisation supplementing the work of 
the State, exclusively for men and women of H.M. Forces. 

F 

Family Welfare Association, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. Provides 
a service of advice and guidance in personal and family problems. 
Initiates and conducts research in social problems, particularly affecting 
family life. . 

Fellowship Houses Trust, Clock House, Byfleet, Surrey. A Charitable 
Trust and Housing Association founded in 1937 to provide guest houses 
and flatlets for aged people of both sexes including married couples 
of low income. 

Florence Nightingale Hospital, 19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1. 
Provides medical and surgical treatment for ladies of limited means 
and those of the professional classes. The hospital is neither controlled 
nor supported by the State. 

Friend of the Clergy Corporation, 15 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 
Provides permanent pensions for elderly widows and orphan maiden 
daughters of the clergy in straitened circumstances. 

Friends of the Poor & Gentlefolk’s Help. 42 Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. 
Assistance given to all classes in distress. Gentlefolk’s Help provides 
Homes for elderly gentlepeople and gives pensions. 

Fund for Human Need, 34 Eatonville Road, S.W.17. To assist the hungry 
and under-privileged peoples of the world, without regard for politics, 
race, colour or creed 

G 

Gentlewomen’s Work and Help Society (Inc.), 1 Ridgefield, King Street, 
Manchester, 2. Helps gentlewomen of all ages resident in all parts of 
the British Isles. 

Greater london Fund for the Blind (incorporating United Appeal for the 
Blind), 2 Wyndham Place, London, W.!. The central organisation 
in London raising money for societies and associations engaging in 
services to the civilian blind. 

Grenfell Association of Great Britain and Ireland, Hope House, Gre t Peter 
Street, S.W.1. Over sixty years ago Wilfred Grenfell discovered that no 
medical or social! service existed for the fishermen living along the remote 
and sub-arctic coast of Labrador and Northern Newfoundland. He spent 
forty-three years among the fishermen and to-day the Mission maintains 
4 hospitals and a sanatorium, 8 nursing stations, | children’s home, 
2 boarding schools, | day school, | supply vessel, 2 hospital ships and 
agricultural and Grenfell industries at all stations. 

Guide Dogs for the Blind Association, 81 Piccadilly, London, W.1. The 
only organisation in Britain which trains and provides dogs to guide 
blind people. It is training with guide dogs men blinded in the War, 
and has a long waiting list of civilian blind, both men and women. 

Guild of Aid for Gentlepeople, 280a Earls Court Road, London, S.W.5. 
Gives help by regular allowances, and in emergencies, to men and 
women of gentle birth, too old or too infirm to support themselves. 


H 


Haemophilia Society, The, 94 Southwark Bridge Road, London, §S.E.1. 
To provide a fellowship for haemophilics, to give advice on their 
problems and to safeguard their social and economic interests. To 
promote the study of the cases and treatment of haemophilia and 
similar conditions 

Harrison Homes, 49 St. James's Gardens, London, W.11. Founded in 
1869. Eighteen Homes maintained for elderly people who have 
spent their lives in the service of others. Residents each have their 
own room, provide their own furniture and live independently, This 
Charity depends on voluntary subscriptions and legacies for the 
continuation of the work. 

Home of Rest for Horses, Westcroft Stables, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
To enable the poorer classes to procure rest and skilled treatment for 
their ponies and donkeys when such care is needed. 

Homes of Rest for Gentlewomen, 26 Warwick Road, London, S.W.5. 
Maintains residential Homes in Cheltenham, Clevedon and South- 
bourne for elderly gentlewomen with incomes under £250 per annum. 
Nursing Fund to care for residents too infirm or ill to remain in the 
Homes. 

Homes of St. Barnabas, Dormans, Lingfield, Surrey. Permanent homes 
for forty-five retired clergy, with Resident Matron and Nursing Staff. 
Homes for Working Boys in London, 15 Champion Hill, S.E.5. Homes in 

the charge of wardens and matrons maintained for homeless boys, 
15 to 18 years of age, from all parts of the country, in work or requiring 

in London. 

see ok God, The, Clapham Common, S.W.4. Seventy-five beds. 
The sole purpose of this independent hospital is the care (without charge) 
of those who are in the very last stages of a fatal disease (97% cancer). 
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Imperial Cancer Research Fund, Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. A centre for research and 
information on cancer and carries on continuous and systematic 
investigations. 

Infantile Paralysis Fellowship, Rugby Chambers, Great James Street, 
W.C.1. To associate in fellowship sufferers from poliomyelitis; to 
find means of training members to be self-supporting; to alleviate the 
loneliness of friendless sufferers and to bring those who need advice 
or assistance into contact with available sources of help and to 
encourage and support polio research. 

Institute of Cancer Research: Royal Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, 
London, S.W.3. Intensive research is carried out in the Institute’s own 
laboratories. The Institute is not nationalised and can accept legacies. 


J 


John Groom's Crippleage, 37 Sekforde Street, London, E.C.1. Trains 
and employs crippled women and girls in high-class artificial flower 
making. Accommodation provided in homely hostels. 

Junius S. Morgan Benevolent Fund, 15 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 
Founded in 1890 to afford relief to Nurses in distress through age or 
infirmity. 

kK 


King Edward’s Hospital Fund, 34 King Street, London, E.C.2. Not 
directly affected by the National Health Service Act. It can assist new 
developments of great promise not included in Health Service. 


L 


League Against Cruel Sports, The, 58 Maddox Street, London, W.1!. 
The leading society which campaigns for better treatment for wild 
animals. 

London Association for the Blind, 88/92 Peckham Road, London, S.E.15. 
A Voluntary Organisation helping the blind in both London and the 
Provinces. Training and employment; homes and hostels; self- 
contained flats; benevolent and pensions fund. 

London City Mission, 6 Eccleston Street, London, S.W.!. Maintains 
200 missionaries in door-to-door visitations, etc. Mission Halls in 
many parts of London. Has holiday home for its own workers. 

London Council of Social Service, 4 Gower Street, W.C.1. The Council 
S a central consultative and advisory body on social service, and 
<o-ordinates the activities of voluntary bodies. [t aims to promote 
additional services for the community and to provide research and 
specialist facilities for those engaged in social work. General Secretary: 
Miss K. Proud. 

sondon M The, Livingstone House, 42 Broadway, 


issionary Society, 
Westminster, $.W.1, founded 1795 to proclaim the glorious Gospel 


in all the world, without denominational emphasis. To-day supported 
mainly by Congregationalists. Urgently needing greater support. 
London Police Court Mission, 2 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1. Provides 
a home and a hostel for boys on probation, two similar hostels for girls 
on probation and a home for children who have been ill-treated or 
criminally assaulted. It is also responsible for an approved school 
for boys, a hostel for candidates in training for the Probation Service 
and an assistance department. 
icitors and Families Association, The, ‘“* Macsgwyn,”’ Glaziers 
Lane, Normandy, Surrey. Financial relief for necessitous members 
and their families and dependent relatives of deceased members, and 
necessitous solicitors not members. 


M 


Marie Curie Memorial Foundation, 124 Sloane Street, S.W.1. Established 
1948. Is a voluntary organisation covering all the problems associated 
with cancer, and has helped many thousands of cancer sufferers through 
its 5 residential Homes and nation-wide welfare and relief services. 
This year 3 new Homes will, between them, provide nearly 200 more 
beds. The Foundation’s Homes are the only ones in this country 
opened specially for cancer patients. 

Mental After Care Association, The, Eagle House, 110 Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1. For over eighty years has provided care and re- 
habilitation for recovered mental patients. Preventive care, recuperative 
holidays and long term care also provided in its many Homes. 

Homes for the Aged, | Central Buildings, London, S.W.1. 
Maintains 11 large Methodist Homes which are homes in the warmest 
and fullest sense of the word. Present accommodation is for 250 
residents. 

Methodist Ministers Housing Society, Ltd., 1 Central Buildings, London, 
S.W.1. This Society has been officially appointed by the Methodist 
Conference to take responsibility for providing suitable housing 
accommodation on retirement for supernumerary Methodist Ministers, 
and for Minister's widows, at rents which they can afford from their 
slender pensions. 

Methodist Missionary Society, 25 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 
Founded 1786. For the work of world Evangelism through preaching, 
teaching and healing. 

Miss Sheppard’s Annuitants’ Homes, 12 Lansdowne Walk, London, W.11. 
To give a real home to gentlewomen in good health, aged 60 to 75 
on entry, with small assured incomes. 
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Miss Smallwood’s Society, Lancaster House, Malvern. Assists ladies in 
poor circumstances without distinction of creed by monthly pensions. 
Has monthly pension list of over 390. Gives grants in deserving cases. 

Mission to Lepers, 7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Controls or 
aids 129 centres for sufferers from leprosy and healthy children of 
parents with leprosy and provides Christian teaching at severa! public 
leprosy centres. 

Missions to Seamen, 4 Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
Maintains 85 stations at home and overseas with port staff. Institutes 
and launches. All seamen welcomed. 

Moravian Missions, 32 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1. Oldest 
+s heathen, first to Jews, first to send out medical missionaries, first to 
epers. 

Multiple Sclerosis Society, 10 Stratford Road, London, W.8. The 
Society co-operates with the medical profession to encourage research 
into the cause and cure of Multiple (Disseminated) Sclerosis, and 
establishes Research Fellowships in Multiple Sclerosis and Allied 
Nervous Diseases. Through its many branches it promotes the help 
and welfare of those who have Multiple Sclerosis. 

Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, St. Cecilia's House, 7 Carlos Place, London, 
W.1. Disburses thousands of pounds annually to unemployed, sick 
and aged professional musicians. Also maintains a _ beautiful 
convalescent Home at Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 


N 


National Anti-Vivisection Society, The, 27 Palace Street, S.W.1. Draws 
public attention to fully authenticated instances of painful experiments 
on living animals; advocates prohibition by law of all scientific 
experiments on animals calculated to cause pain. Branches throughout 
England. 

National Association of Boys Clubs, 17 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
A voluntary organisation which helps boys to become decent men by 
means of the Club Method. Imaginative courses provided for adult 
leaders, helpers and boys. 

National Association for the . | York Street, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. To promote and further the interests of the paralysed 
by passing on information essential to their well-being, including 
technical information, suggestions as to the best means of overcoming 
particular disabilities, and advice on benefits and help available from 
Government Departments, local authorities and voluntary organisations. 

National Canine Defence League, 10 Seymour Street, London, W.1. 
Maintains animal clinics with full hospital service. Provides homes 
for unwanted dogs, veterinary aid for working sheepdogs, dog licences 
for the blind, disabled and aged. 

National Children’s Home, Highbury Park, London, N.5. Helps children 
deprived of a normal home life. Forty branches. Over 3,000 girls 
and boys cared for and nearly 36,000 benefited. 

National Institute for the Deaf, 105 Gower Street, W.C.1. Established 
1911, is the only charity dealing with all degrees of deafness at all ages 
at national level. Includes Homes for the Deaf, a Technical and 
Research Laboratory, Library, General Welfare, etc. 

National Library for the Blind, 35 Gt. Smith Street, London, S.W.1. 
The library possesses 289,985 volumes in embossed type and is free 
to blind readers. 1,500 volumes issued daily by post. 

National Playing Fields The, 71 Eccleston Square, London, 
S.W.1. Since its inauguration in 1925 it has distributed £1,311,975 
thus helping to provide playing fields and children’s playgrounds for 
all sections of the community. 

National Society for the Abolition of Cruel Sports, 7 Lloyd Square, 
London, W.C.1. To educate public opinion to demand the legal 
prohibition of the hunting and coursing of wild animals; and ultimately 
for the tot! abol tion of the kil ing of animals and birds for sport. 

National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Assists poor persons suffering from cancer and those needing nursing 
or other special facilities. Provides blankets, clothing, fuel for patients. 

National Society for Clean Air, Ficld House, Breams Buildings, London, 
E.C.4. The aims of the Society are to secure t t the United 
Kingdom the maximum of natural light and air free from every form 
of pollution, particularly that arising from the combustion of fuel. 

National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. Saves children from mental and 
physical ill-treatment and . The Society also advises and helps 
parents concerning problems that have arisen in regard to their children's 
well-being. 

National Spastics Society, The, 28 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. The 
objects of the Society are to promote facilities for the treatment, 
education and vocational training of ——, who are crippled as a 
result of injury to brain tissues before, during or after birth. In order 
to meet the desperate needs of spastics, among whom there are about 
10,000 children, it seeks within the limits of its income to establish 
clinics, schools and sheltered workshops. 

National Sunday School Union, Central Hall Buildings, Durnsford Road, 
London, S.W.19. A great Christian organisation which unites and 
serves the Churches of all denominations. It concentrates its efforts on 
providing leadership and help in the moral and spiritual training of 
young people. 
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National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, 42 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London, $.W.1. Under special Acts acquires and holds 
inalienably for benefit of nation lands and buildings of interest or beauty. 
Special obligations to preserve animal and plant life. 


Nurses Memorial to King Edward VII, {5 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2._ A voluntary organisation founded in 1912 to provide 
a home or homes for elderly retired nurses. 


Nurses, see Junius S. Morgan Benevolent Fund. 


Oo 


Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, |7 Broad Sireet, Oxford. Collects 
money and clothing and re-distributes where needs are greatest, on 
a non-sectarian basis. Also accepts effects of any kind for sale in 
gift shop. - 


People’s D y for Sick Animals, P.D.S.A. House, Clifford Street, 
London, W.!. Established to provide free treatment for sick and 
injured animals of the poor through its 80 dispensaries, 1! hospitals 
and 18 caravan dispensaries and 14 ambulances in the United Kingdom 
and Overseas. 


Pestalozzi Children’s Village Trust, The, Sedlescombe, Battle, Sussex, 
is maintaining two British houses in the international Pestalozzi 
Children’s Village at Trogen, Switzerland, and establishing a similar 
international children's village in this country for needy children from 
Europe and the Commonwealth. 


Professional Classes Aid Council, 10 St. Christophers Place, London, W.1. 
Relief of distress amongst professional classes and their dependants 
resulting from causes beyond individual! control. 


Q 


Elizabeth's Training College for the Disabled, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
oa train physically disabled persons for absorption into normal 
industry. 


Queen Victoria Clergy Fund, Church House, Dean's Yard, London, S.W.!. 
Relieves the intolerable financial burden of the clergy of the Church of 
England by making annual block grants to the dioceses. 


Queen’s Institute of District Nursing, 57 Lower Belgrave Street, London, 
S.W.1. A voluntary and independent body, organises training of 
district nurses on a national scale. Activities also include helping 
other countries to start district nursing services. 


Reedham School, Purley, Surrey. Maintains and educates 250 needy 
children. Boys and girls are received from early infancy until 11 years 
and retained until 16. They are admitted by presentation, purchase 
or election. 


Reed’s School, London Orphan School and Royal British Orphan School, 
32 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. Boarding school for 
fatherless children. Secondary Grammar School education. 


Rheumatism, see Charterhouse Rheumatism Clinic and British Rheumatism 
and Arthritis Association. 

Royal Agricultural Institution, Vincent House, Vincent Square, 

London, S.W.1!. The only national organisation for the relief of 

disabled and aged members of the farming community. 


Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund, 67 Portland Place, London, W.!. 
Exists primarily to help those disabled while flying and the dependants 
of those killed, and specially assists in education of children by trying 
to give them the education which might reasonably have been provided 
by their fathers who have been taken from them. 

Roys_ Alfred Merchant Seamen’s Society, 122/6 Balham High Road, 

London, S.W.12. Maintains the Belvedere Home, Kent, for aged and 

infirm seamen, provides out-pensions to British Merchant Navy officers 

and men and supports their widows and dependents, Dependent upon 
voluntary contributions. 


Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, 55 Norfolk Square, 
London, W.2. Not in receipt of State aid. Ministers to the spiritual 
and material needs of the deaf and dumb. 

Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
One of the leading centres of I research and study. Is expanding 
and increasing its programme of research and education. 

Commonwealth ee the Blind, 12! Victoria Street, London, 

1. Seeks to destroy the sources of blindness; to provide eye clinics 

to care for and educate the blind people of the Colonial Empire. 

Royal Commonwealth Society, The, Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.2. To promote the increase and diffusion of knowledge ing 
the peoples and countries of the Commonwealth; to maintain the best 
traditions of the Commonwealth ; to foster unity of thought and action 
in relation to matters of common interest. 

Humane Vg Watergate House, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
ee ee WL goad partons for gulleaty te enving and 
attempting to save, life from drowning, etc. 
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Royal London Society for the Blind, The, 105/9 Salusbury Road, London, 
N.W.6. Patron: Her Majesty the Queen. The Society's work, which 
includes the education and vocational training of blind children and 
adults, is still dependent on the generosity of the public. There is a 
great need for continued financial support. Registered in accordance 
oe the Nationa! Assistance Act, 1948. 

Merchant Navy School, Bearwood, Wokingham, Berks. A school 
or the sons and daughters ‘of merchant seamen deceased, or of seamen 
who through illness or infirmity have left the sea. 

Royal National Institute for the Blind, 224 Gt. Portland Street, London, 
W.1. A voluntary organisation serving 81,000 blind of England and 
Wales, and the blind in many parts of the British Empire. 

Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 
Its objects are the rescue. of life from shipwreck round the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland by providing and maintaining the life-boat 
fleet and equipment; by rewarding life-boat crews and other helpers 
and compensating them for injury on service. 

Royal National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, 43 Nottingham Place, 
London, W.1. Established to preach the Word of God to fishermen 
and their families and in every way possible to promote and minister 
to their spiritual and temporal welfare. Is not State aided. 

Royal Naval Benevolent Society, | Fleet Street, E.C.4. Gives financial 
assistance to officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines and their 
dependants. 

Royal Normal College for the Blind, Albrighton Hall, Broad Oak, 
Shrewsbury, and Rowton Castle, Near Shrewsbury. A selective school 
for boys and girls between the ages of 12 and 16 years. Training 
departments in music, piano tuning, typewriting. 

Royal Sailors Rests, 31 Western Parade, Portsmouth. Provides food, 
beds, recreation for sailors when ashore in Portsmouth and Devonport. 
Temperance principle—gospel services. Destroyed in 1941. Con- 
tinuing in temporary premises. New buildings planned. 

Royal School for the Blind, Leatherhead, Surrey, and Blind Employment 
Factory, London. Trains the blind, deaf-blind and deaf-dumb-blind, 
provides homes for the aged blind and has the only Residential 
Occupational Therapy Department for blind people in the country. 
Workshops for men and women. 

Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 105 Jermyn Street, 
St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. Works unceasingly for the 
encouragement of kindness to animals. There would be less cruelty 
if there were more R.S.P.C.A. Inspectors, less unnecessary suffering 
if there were more R.S.P.C.A. clinics. 

—e Society for the Protection of Birds, 25 Eccleston Square, London, 

S.W.1. Protects wild bird-life in Great Britain through education, 
especially amongst young people; by maintaining bird-sanctuaries 
and wardens, and actively crusading against the increasing threat to 
their existence. 

Royal Society of Medicine, | Wimpole Street, London, W.1. The world’s 
most comprehensive medical society, providing services for doctors 
and research workers which cover the whole field of clinical medicine. 

Royal United Kingdom Beneficent Association, 13 Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
Primarily to grant annuities to any gentlemen (over 65) and ladies 
(over 60) in British Isles and in straitened circumstances; or over 40 
but who through ill health are unable to earn their own livelihood. 


Ss 


Sailors Childrens Society, The, Newland, Hull. Founded in 1821, the 
Society has cared for over 6,000 seamen’s orphaned children. Where 
practicable, financial support is given to widows so they may keep 
their children at home. Children are admitted to the Society's homes 
at Newland with a minimum of formality and regardless of race or creed. 

Home and Red Ensign Club, Dock Street, London, E.1. Provides 
seamen with well-appointed Home and Residential Club; also 
adminisiers the Destitute Sailors Fund for distressed seamen. 

Salvation Army, !13 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. Preaches 
Christianity in Action from 20,000 centres in 89 countries and colonies. 
Has 26,747 officers and 102,607 unpaid officers. 

Scottish Society for the Prevention of Vivisection, The, 10 Queensferry 
Street, Edinburgh, 2. Objects: The protection of animals from cruelty, 
the prevention of infliction of suffering and the abolition of vivisection. 

Seamen’s Christian Friend Society, Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.1. Serves the seafaring community in every 
possible way in English and Scottish ports, also in Eire. Maintains 
miss‘on halls, institutes, etc. 

Searchlight Cripples’ Workshops, Mount Pleasant, Newhaven, Sussex. 
A home and workshop for young men too badly “9 for acceptance 
by Ministry of Labour training establishments for the physically 
handicapped. 

— Homes and “ Arethusa”’ Training Ship. Headquarters: 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. Maintains and trains poor 
boys and girls and gives them a hundred per cent. chance in life. Many 
old Arethusa boys have attained Commissioned Rank. Girls are 

prepared for household duties and nursing. 

Shaftesbury 112 Regency Street, London, S.W.1. Founded in 
1844 as the Ragged School Union. Renders Christian social services 
to r and crippled children and their parents in the neediest areas 
of Coton, 


Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society, 16 Wilfred 
Street, London, S.W.1. Their object is to feed, clothe, assist and send 
home and replace the losses of shipwrecked fishermen. 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 15 Tufton 
Street, Westminster, London, $.W.1. Evangelistic, educational and 
medical missionary work from the West Indies to Africa, Madagascar, 
India, Parkistan, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Singapore, Oceania, Korea 
and a 

Society of Promoting Christian Knowledge (S.P.C.K.), Holy Trinity 
Church, Marylebone Road, W.1. Founded 1698. Publishes Christian 
literature in 150 languages for use in the overseas missions, helps in 
the training of clergy and teachers overseas. 

Soldiers’ Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families Association, 23 Queen Anne's 
Gate, London, S.W.1. A nation-wide voluntary organisation to give 
advice to the families of service ex-service men and women. 

Solicitors’ Benevolent Association, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. A voluntary organisation for the relief ‘of necessitous Solicitors 
on the Roll for England and Wales, their wives, widows and families. 

S.O.S. Society, 24 Ashburn Place, London, S.W.7. Homes for old 
people, hostels for homeless and friendless men, young apprentices, 
trainees and students and men and women in need of rehabilitation. 

South London Mission, Central Hall, Bermondsey Street, London, S.E.1. 
Continued Christian service by London's river. Settlement for students ; 
hostel for West Indians; and particular care for teenagers in the Inner 
Belt and old age pensioners in the Eventide Homes at Lancing. 

St. Dunstan’s, 1 South Audley Street, London, W.1. Is responsible for 
the re-education and training, settlement in homes and occupations 
and the lifelong welfare of blinded service men and women. 

St. Francis’ Home, Shefford, Bedfordshire. A Catholic charity estab- 
lished in 1869 for the care of orphan and destitute Catholic children. 

St. John Ambulance Association, The, 10 Grosvenor Crescent, London, 
S.W.1. Instructs members of the public in first aid, nursing and 
child care. The St. John Ambulance Brigade, 8 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.1, is the uniformed body whose members voluntarily 
give first aid wherever it is 

St. Loyes College for the Training of the Disabled, Exeter. A voluntary 
organisation which gives schooling and vocational training to handi- 
capped juveniles and trains disabled men and women for employment 
in industry. 

Star and Garter Home, Richmond, Surrey. Provides a permanent home 
and gives skilled medical and nursing attention to paralysed and 
otherwise totally disabled men of H.M. Forces. 


T 


Toc H, 15 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. Founded by the Rev. P. P. 
(Tubby) Clayton, M.C., at a meeting of men who discovered in Talbot 
House, Poperinghe, from 1915 onwards, the value of friendship and 
good humour in common service to others. Fellowship, service and 
fairmindedness are the basic aims of this open-to-all Christian society. 

Trinitarian Bible Society, 7 Bury Place, Bloomsbury, London, W.C.1. 
For the wide-spread distribution of the Word of God, especially 
considering the needs of those unable to buy scriptures. 


U 


United Society for Christian Literature, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
Oldest inter-denominational body of its kind. Its income is used in 
publication of Christian literature in Great Britain, Asia and Africa. 

UFAW (The Universities Federation for Animal Welfare), 7A Lamb's 
Conduit Passage, London, W.C.1. Conducts research to obtain facts 
about problems of anima! welfare and strives to promote humane 
behaviour towards wild and domestic animals in Britain and abroad. 


Ww 


Wireless for the Bedridden Society, 554 Welbeck Street, London, W.1. Aims 
to provide wireless facilities for those who are bedridden or house- 
bound and are too vad to obtain them for themselves. 

Wood Green Animal Shelter, The, 601 Lordship Lane, London, N.22. 
Has cared for sick, injured, unwanted and stray animals since 1924. 
Woodlarks W: Farnham, Surrey, takes chair-bound young women 
too severely handicapped to qualify for Ministry of Labour schemes, 
and gives them a permanent home and steady work at plywood toy- 
making. They learn to live fully and enjoyably and so overcome 
their ey 

Working Ladies’ Guild, 280 Earl’s Court Road, London, S.W.5. Pension 
Society for assisting gentlefolk in straitened circumstances, either 
financially or with accommodation when available. 

World Federation for Mental Health, 19 Manchester Street, London, W.1. 
Founded in 1948 to encourage better conditions and treatment for 
mental and emotional illness, and to promote the principles of positive 
mental health by education at all 

World-Wide Advent Missions, Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. 
Missionary organisation of the Seventh-Day Adventist Church. 
Conducts medical, evangelical and educational work in many countries. 
Operates 200 itals and clinics, caring for nearly 130,000 in-patients 

= Ng 24 out-patient treatments annually. 
S. Trust, ‘he, 41 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. To further and 
aos the charitable activities of W.V.S.—care of old people, mothers 
and children and the sick, and welfare work for the Services. Trust 
is administered by W.V.S. Trustees Limited which is authorised to act 
in a of any charitable trust in which W.V.S. are 
inte 


Copies of this list may be obtained on application to the Manager, Oyez House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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THE GUIDE DOGS FOR THE BLIND ASSOCIATION 


81 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1! 
(Registered in accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948) 





aims to provide a Guide Dog for every blind person 
physically fit to have one. 





Each year over 100 fully trained teams of blind owners 
and dogs leave our training centres at Exeter and 
Leamington, but the demand is such that it has 
become essential to build a third centre. 


A guide dog brings independence of movement, oppor- 
tunity of exercise and new prospects of employment to 
those formerly dependent on the time and effort of 
human companions or only the safeguard of a white 
stick. 


There cannot be a better cause than the welfare of the 
blind. When you are consulted about bequests, will 
you consider the work we do? 


The Association gladly welcomes enquiries about its work 

















By Will or Codicil or Covenant 


May we suggest to Legal or Financial Advisers that, when questions of their 
clients’ benefactions arise, the worthiness of The Royal Air Force Benevolent 
Fund may be wholeheartedly and deservedly commended. 


Briefly, The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund provides help to R.A.F. 
personnel disabled while flying or during other service. It assists the widows 
and dependants of those who lose their lives and helps with the children’s 
education. It gives practical assistance to those suffering on account of 
sickness and general distress. 





The need for help in nowise lessens in peace or war. Our immeasurable gratitude 
to that “Immortal Few ” can hardly cease while memory itself endures. 


The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund 


More detailed information will gladly be sent by The Hon. Treasurer, 
The R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 67 Portland Place, London, W.1 
Telephone: LANgham 8343 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Decisions of the Industrial Injuries Commissioner Based on Medical Evidence—continued from p. 1014 


of medical knowledge the balance of probability is not in 
favour of the view that a blow can cause a tumour of bone, 
but in appropriate cases the growth of a tumour or the 
metastatic spread from a tumour may be accelerated by a 
blow. Benefit was allowed in this particular case because the 
evidence showed that the injury materially accelerated death 
from a malignant condition which had remained symptomless 
until the injury occurred. 

In both R(I) 21/57 and 28/58 cause of death of the deceased, 
one a hospital attendant, the other a coal miner, was a dis- 
secting aortic aneurysm. Both men died a few days after an 
incident at work. In the first case benefit was not allowed 
because there was nothing to justify holding that there was 
any effort involved which would have caused the rupture. 
In the miner's case the miner had completed the shift which 
he was working when he fell, and worked on the next day, 
although he complained of pain in the chest on both occasions. 
He did not work after that and two days later collapsed with 
severe pain, and the following day suffered a further collapse 
resulting in death within a few minutes. It was held that 
on the medical evidence death did not result from the relevant 
injury. 

Benefit was also refused where a farm labourer died from 
acute lymphatic leukaemia three months after a small direct 
inguinal hernia sustained at work had been repaired (R(I) 
83/53) ; where a deceased person died from wasting, due to 
generalised myelomatosis of the bones, thirty-three months 
after he fell while carrying a staging plank which caught him 
in the back from which he suffered sprained muscles and injury 
to his chest (R(I) 19/54); where a workman died from 
subarachnoid haemorrhage eighteen months after he had 
sustained injuries to his heels (R(I) 17/55); where a haulage 
hand in a mine suffered injury to his spleen when at work 
and died thirteen months later as a result of chronic myeloid 
leukaemia and splenic infarct (R(I) 86/53); where a shoe 
finisher’s death was attributed to carcinoma of the bronchus 
with thrombo-phlebitis migrans, he, less than three months 
before his death and seventeen days after pushing a full ash- 
box with his leg, having become incapable of work due to 
thrombosed veins in the right leg, and again incapable a few 
days later due to phlebitis of the right thigh followed by a 
rapid deterioration of his condition (R(I) 100/53) ; and where 
a collier died from carcinoma of the stomach some 44 months 
after sustaining injuries to his back, elbow and nose from a 
piece of falling stone and not working since the accident 
(R(I) 55/54). 


Cases involving prescribed diseases 


Several cases involved a ruling that pneumoconiosis was 
not the cause of death. Causes of death were certified or 
found to be cerebral atheroma and hypertensive heart failure 
aggravated by silicosis (R(1) 44/53), heart disease and kidney 
disease (R(I) 79/53), cancer of the bronchus (R(I) 85/53), 
duodenal ulcer with haemorrhage, arterior-sclerosis and 
pneumoconiosis (R(I) 39/54), lobar pneumonia and myocardial 
degeneration slightly accelerated by silicosis (R(I) 50/54), 
cerebral haemorrhage due to general cardio-vascular degenera- 
tion (R(I) 7/55), and left heart failure from aortic valvular 
disease (R(I) 18/56). In R(I) 9/56 the cause of death of a 
boiler lagger was certified to be “ cor pulmonale due to chronic 
bronchitis and emphysema.” Before his death he was 
receiving a 70 per cent. industrial disablement pension in 
respect of asbestosis, a type of pneumoconiosis. A post- 
mortem examination, however, showed no evidence of fibrosis 


of the lungs, which is an essential element of asbestosis, and the 
Commissioner concluded that, despite the belief of the doctors 
during life that he suffered from asbestosis, the deceased did 
not so suffer and accordingly that death did not result from 
pneumoconiosis. 

In R(I) 40/54 a painter had died from malignant hyper- 
tension and kidney disease. It was held that his death was 
not the result of lead poisoning. Even if it had been assumed, 
on the balance of probability, that lead poisoning was a 
possible cause of kidney disease with associated hypertension, 
the Commissioner found that the claimant had failed to prove 
that the deceased suffered from lead poisoning to a relevant 
degree. In R(I) 38/56 the cause of death of a mental nurse 
was certified as haemoptysis and sarcoidosis. Tuberculosis 
was prescribed in relation to him and during the nine years 
before his death he had attended a chest hospital on various 
occasions. Medical opinion was divided on the connection 
between sarcoidosis and tuberculosis and it was held that on 
the medical evidence available it had not been established 
that death resulted from tuberculosis. In R(I) 38/54 a 
slaughterman was employed in the evisceration and dressing 
of pig carcases. In October, 1951, he developed Weil's 
disease and was incapable of work until June, 1952. He died 
in March, 1953, the cause of death being given as coronary 
thrombosis, myocardial degeneration and Weil's disease. As 
no connection was known to exist between Weil's disease and 
coronary thrombosis it was held that the deceased's death 
did not result from Weil's disease. 


Industrial injury benefit claims 

In the group of sixteen published medical decisions con- 
cerned with claims for industrial injury benefit, there are 
two relating to employees suffering coronary thromboses at 
work. Both won their appeals. R(I) 54/53 concerned an 
electroplater who, whilst engaged in unusually heavy work, 
felt severe pains in his chest, in his back and spreading down 
his arm which soon became incapacitating. The evidence 
indicated that the coronary occlusion was of gradual develop- 
ment but that, when the claimant first felt the pains, a 
physiological change had occurred. This physiological injury 
or change was not the result of a process of work but of an 
effort at a particular time. It was therefore caused by acci- 
dent within the meaning of the 1946 Act. In R(I) 31/56 a 
bricklayer’s Jabourer aged sixty-eight collapsed when he was 
attempting to do the work of another labourer in addition to 
his own. Previously he had not suffered from any symptoms 
of heart disease. As in this case very great and unaccustomed 
effort was required it was held that, on the balance of 
probability, this played some part in causing the thrombosis 
and therefore that the claimant suffered injury by accident 
arising out of and in the course of his employment. 

In R(I) 84/53 benefit was not allowed in a case where a 
fitter suffered an attack of angina pectoris. The Com- 
missioner pointed out that such an attack does not itself 
render a person more liable thereafter to a further attack. 
The fitter first felt a pain in his chest, down his left arm and 
in two of his fingers while using a 14-lb. hammer to knock 
out a bolt in the tyre of a kiln. This decision was followed in 
R(I) 1/55 where the claimant, a labourer, who had advanced 
atheroma of the arteries of the heart, suffered an attack of 
angina pectoris whilst lifting steel sleepers. He was incapable . 
of work for 14 hours, worked the rest of the day, but the 
next day had to abandon work. It was held that the 
claimant did not suffer injury by accident, the probability 
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being that the attack played no part in his subsequent 
incapacity for work which was due to the condition of his 
arteries rendering bim prone to similar attacks at any time 
on exertion. 


Where an appellant, aged sixty, suffered from defective 
circulation known as thrombo-angiitis obliterans it was held 
that a superficial abrasion of his left shin at work was not 
responsible for affecting the deep-lying disease but rather 
that the latter delayed the healing of the sore. The defective 
circulation, only discovered six weeks after the accident, 
resulted in amputation of the left leg and subsequently 
affected the right foot. The appeal for benefit was dismissed 
(R(I) 70/53). 

In R(I) 66/54, a case concerned with traumatic infection, 
it was held that there had been an accident arising out of and 
in the course of the claimant’s employment. The claimant, a 
farm labourer, felt an irritation in his eyes whilst he was 
employed haymaking. Two days later he was given drops 
for his left eye and after a further ten days became incapable 
of work as a result of keratitis. The claim was allowed 
because it was held on balance of probability that whilst 
haymaking the claimant suffered a lesion of the cornea which 
became infected from the hay. 


Cause and effect 


Several decisions relating to industrial injury benefit claims 
illustrate how a layman’s belief in incapacity being the effect 
of an accident at work may be ill-founded. Thus, a cerebral 
haemorrhage was held not to be the result of lightning around 
a vehicle by which the claimant, a motor driver, was standing 
at the time the day before he had his stroke (R(I) 21/55) ; an 
injury to a shoulder and consequent shock could not be 


responsible for rheumatoid arthritis affecting both shoulders 


and, in particular, a knee (R(I) 60/53); a claimant having 
received injury benefit for three months after sustaining a 
blow on his testicles and being certified as suffering from 
teratoma was thereafter disallowed benefit, because the 
weight of the medical evidence was that the teratoma was a 
pre-existing condition which is probably never caused by a 
single accident, and, in this case, was unlikely to have been 
affected by a blow (R(I) 37/53); a pneumatic hammerer 
was unable to show that the motor neurone disease from which 
he suffered was caused by or constituted an industrial accident, 
as there was no medical evidence establishing any relationship 
between trauma and the disease, and even if there had been, 
the injury would have been the result of a “ process” 
(R(I) 35/56); an agricultural worker aged twenty-two was 
not allowed industrial benefit in respect of ‘‘ prolapsed disc ”’ 
after having suffered a severe pain in his back when stooping 
to milk a cow (R(I) 20/56). A few weeks after sustaining an 
apparently slight. injury after falling some 12 feet from a 
ladder a painter complained of a pain in his leg and, after 
he had become incapable of work four months later, osteogenic 
sarcoma of the femur was diagnosed; his incapacity was 
held not to be the result of the injury because after considering 
the facts the Commissioner was unable to say that any injury 
suffered in the accident caused or aggravated the sarcoma 
(R(T) 74/53). In R(I) 91/53, several weeks after her apparent 
recovery from the minor effects of a fall at work, a nursery 
maid was found to be suffering from a highly malignant 
sarcoma which necessitated amputation of her leg above the 
knee ; the incapacity was held to have resulted not from the 
accident but from the operation necessitated by a condition 
to which the accident merely drew attention. A slight 
injury, caused by a cleaner knocking her right ankle, not in 
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itself incapacitating, resulted in an unsuccessful claim for 
benefit after she had become incapable of work due to phlebitis 
twelve weeks after the accident ; several years before the 
injury she had been incapable of work from the thrombo- 
phlebitis of the legs (R(I) 101/53). In R(I) 35/54, three months 
after being struck on her left ear in an industrial accident, the 
claimant became incapable of work by reason of otitis media 
and mastoiditis ; on the balance of medical evidence it was 
held that the claimant’s incapacity did not result from the 
injuries caused by her industrial accident. In R(I) 65/53, 
after nearly four years’ work in a hospital, a physiotherapist 
who had previously suffered from tuberculosis again became 
incapable of work because of the disease which was pre- 
scribed in relation to her employment ; it was held that the 
tuberculosis was not due to the claimant’s employment 
because the Commissioner had no medical support for the 
view that it was probable that the claimant’s breakdown 
was due to exogenous re-infection ; the balance of probability 
favoured the view that the claimant's disease in respect of the 
claim was the result of endogenous reactivation of her old 
lesion. 
Industrial disablement benefit claims 


Only two medical decisions have been published in con- 
nection with claimant’s appeals for industrial disablement 
benefit. Both were unsuccessful. The first, R(I) 67/54, 
concerned a lorry driver who knocked his right knee and two 
weeks later an X-ray examination revealed a tumour which 
was subsequently found to be an osteogenic sarcoma. The 
claimant also reported having sustained a trivial injury to the 
same knee some some ten months earlier. On the weight of 
the medical evidence it was held that neither of the injuries 
caused the tumour or accelerated its development. The other 
case, R(I) 34/56, related to a logsaw maker’s incapacity on 
account of epigastric hernia which he claimed was caused by 
strain in moving a heavy case of saws by which he had been 
partially trapped. The decision in this case supported the 
view that, an epigastric hernia not being a “ true”’ hernia, 
strain almost certainly plays no part in causing it. It was 
therefore held that on the medical evidence the appellant 
had not established that he suffered injury by accident arising 
out of and in the course of his employment. 


Conclusion 


In order to give an opportunity for members of the 
medical profession not directly concerned to appraise the 
cases here summarised, this article is also being published 
in the forthcoming issue of the Medico-Legal Journal. In 
general the decisions speak for themselves and for full par- 
ticulars of any individual case it is necessary to look at the 
complete report obtainable from Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office. It is clear, however, that disagreement among 
members of the medical profession will not necessarily be to 
the advantage of a claimant. There is no power for the 
Commissioner to give the industrial benefit claimant the benefit 
of any doubt ; his mandate is to reach a conclusion on the 
balance of probability after due consideration of all the 
evidence before him (cf. in particular, decisions R(I) 86/53, 
35/54 and 38/56). All claims have to be decided in the light 
of the medical knowledge available at the time. Inadequate 
knowledge about a particular condition may be unfortunate 
not only from the viewpoint of treatment but also for purposes 
of an industrial benefit claim (cf., for example, the Com- 
missioner’s remarks in R(I) 19/54). This fact, of course, is not 
peculiar to industrial injury claims. 


NEVILLE D. VANDYK. 
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THE WORM IS YP THE BUD 


“ You want to watch them when you have the baby because 
they will want to see him all the time and are inclined to 
make too much fuss of him. You know what I mean, like 
they will give the kid everything and he will expect the same 
treatment off of you so watch where they settle and don’t let 
them spoil him too much or else he might turn out dead flash 
like someone else you know.” 

This extract from a letter written by Francis Forsyth from 
the condemned cell to the girl who is to bear his child is a 
tragic commentary on a common dilemma of both child and 
parent. This unhappy young man of eighteen, who died for 
his part in a horrible and senseless crime, knew in the clarity 
of his last days that some, if not all, of the blame for the 
predicament of the delinquent must rest on the parents ; and 
when it was too late for any help to come to him, he tried 
pathetically to protect the child who was to be born to him 
after his death. Before the advent of the welfare state it was 
widely believed that the end of penury, the increase of 
education, the final rout of a society based on the principle 
of haves and have nots, would see the end of much crime, and 
particularly of the crime which, it was thought, was bred of 
despair and under-privilege. Unhappily this has not been 
the case : it is not certain whether crime among young people 
has in fact increased, or whether it is only an apparent increase 
due to better methods of detection and, perhaps, to a higher 
standard of behaviour which will not allow the police to 
disregard offences which in the past might have been passed 
by as matters of no moment. Certainly crimes of violence 
on the whole have received much greater publicity in the past 
few years, and the general impression is that the problem of 
the young delinquent is greater today that it has ever been. 

Whether the problem is really greater or not, it is to the 
credit of our times—and it is pleasing to be able to record 
something to the credit of an age which often seems to be 
grossly and exclusively materialistic—that a great deal of 
time and public money is being expended on the investigation 
of the situation of children and young people. Public feeling 
has been aroused more than perhaps ever before by the cases 
of cruelty or even unkindness to children which find their 
way into our courts, and the local authorities and the central 
legislature have for many years now been greatly occupied 
with improving the lot of children and giving them the best 
possible opportunities. The care of the children’s health and 
nutrition has reached such a pitch that the main complaint 
now seems to be that the children are too fat for efficiency ; 
education, although it has lagged behind some other countries, 
is a relatively straightforward problem of supply, since the 
machinery is there and all that is now necessary is to provide 
the money for new buildings and teachers to man them ; but 
problems of the moral welfare of children are much more 
complicated and will not yield to any simple remedy. 


The child 


The child is no more than one small part of the society 
in which he lives and he is inevitably affected by all the 
changes in that society ; the changes which have taken place 
in the material welfare and the moral outlook of this country 
during the last fifty years cannot be ignored when studying 
the problem of the child and his moral development. Hemust 
be thought of firstly as a member of his family, and secondly 
as one of the wider society in which he lives, and no remedy 
which deals with him iri isolation can be successful. The 


State can do less for the individual child than it can do for 
the individual adult. Where an adult can be taken away 
from his environment and given a new one with some hope 
of success, a child has needs which can never be replaced by 
an artificial background. A child needs his family and nothing 
can be a substitute for this: as Bernard Shaw said, a child 
that rolls in the mud at its mother’s feet in Connemara is 
better off than the child that is cared for in the most expensive 
home that the State can provide. Of course there must be 
times when the State has to step in and replace the absent or 
inadequate family, and in this country we have produced an 
excellent system for dealing with the unfortunate children 
who suffer from such conditions. We have much to be proud 
of in the way we deal with our children ; but no nation can 
be complacent that can find no better answer to the problems 
of juvenile delinquency than to execute an eighteen-year-old 
boy for his part in a violent crime. 


Official papers 


That we are not complacent can be seen from the spate of 
legislation, blue books and white papers which has poured 
forth in the last few years. There is a bewildering array of 
informed opinion, and a wholly admirable devotion on the 
part of local authorities and voluntary services to the 
needs of childhood. In particular there have been two 
important reports published during the present year dealing 
entirely with the problems of young people: there was the 
Report of the Committee appointed by the Minister of Educa- 
tion under the chairmanship of the Countess Albermarle 
to investigate the Youth Service in England and Wales, 
upon which we shall comment in a later article ; and there was 
the Report of the Committee on Children and Young Persons 
which the Home Office set up under the chairmanship of 
Viscount Ingleby. These two reports will be examined in 
detail, and some reference will also be made to the new 
Criminal Justice Bill, the Report of the Advisory Council on 
the treatment of Young Offenders in 1959, and Mr. Victor 
Durand’s Report to the Home Office on the disturbances 
at the Carlton Approved School in 1959. 


The Ingleby Report 

The report which has the widest implications is the Ingleby 
Report. The terms of reference of the committee were to 
enquire into, and make recommendations on, the work- 
ing of the law relating to juveniles, the juvenile courts, 
the remand home, approved school and approved probation 
homes systems, and the prevention of cruelty to juveniles ; 
and in addition to enquire into and recommend on the question 
as to whether local authorities responsible for child care under 
the Children Act, 1948, should be given new powers and 
duties to prevent or forestall the suffering of children through 
neglect in their own homes. The committee went i. great 
detail into the whole question of care of young people and their 
position before the Jaw. They first examined in their report 
the general picture presented to-day. At the time of the 
appointment of the committee in October, 1956, the overall 
picture was not altogether discouraging: it seemed that the 
post-war peak of crime had begun to flatten out, and there 
was the hope that the disturbances caused by the war were 
subsiding and that the incidence of delinquency would not be 
greater than what it had been in 1938 when it finally became 
stabilised. They noted that after 1951 the incidence of 
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juvenile delinquency decreased for three years in succession 
and in 1955 the lowest figure since 1938 was reached. Alas 
for human hopes! By 1958 the picture was very different. 
The increase in crime in the population as a whole was 
reflected in the rise in juvenile crime: indeed, the two age 
groups which made the greatest contribution to the increase 
in crime generally were those between fourteen and seventeen 
and seventeen and twenty-one. In 1958 the number of males 
found guilty of indictable offences per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion of the age group fourteen to seventeen was higher than 
it had ever been—just over double what it had been in 1938 
and 47 per cent. higher than it was in 1954. 

These figures make it impossible to contemplate hopefully 
the arrival of a period when the aftermath of the war should 
no longer bear its fruit and the figures for juvenile crime would 
become something nearer to their pre-war incidence. For 
years we have been accepting the possibly facile explanation 
of the rise in crime as being due to the disruption of family 
life and the horrors of war as they affected the very young. 
Now, fifteen years after the end of the war, the situation is 
more serious than it has ever been, and it is no longer possible 
to feel sure that our methods of dealing with the problems of 
children are sound and sufficient. The report takes the view 
that there must be a shift in emphasis in dealing with juveniles ; 
previously the main problem has seemed to be the proper 
treatment of delinquents once they have been brought before 
the court, but now prevention must be stressed, even perhaps 
at the expense of cure. As long ago as 1927 the Committee 
on the Treatment of Young Offenders (under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Justice Barry) was already aware that the approach 
by way of curing the delinquent was too narrow: although 
the terms of reference of that committee were limited to 
methods of cure rather than prevention, they stressed the 


importance of developing and strengthening the educational 
and social influences which were at that time, it appeared, 


helping to reduce the number of juvenile offences. The 
Ingleby Committee concludes that now more than ever it is 
necessary to strengthen these preventive measures. It is 
certainly not enough to protect children from neglect ; more 
is being done to prevent material, physical and social depriva- 
tion than ever before, but something more positive is required. 


The “ best upbringing possible " 


‘ Everything within reason must be done to ensure not 
only that children are not neglected but that they get the 
best upbringing possible,”’ says the Ingleby report. ‘‘ The 
best upbringing possible ’’ is undoubtedly to be found within 
the family, and the committee recognise that the parents’ 
duty is inalienable and irreplaceable: they must give the 
necessary example and training wherever this is possible, and 
where the proper family background is not supplied, this 
constitutes neglect in the widest sense, although it may never 
reach the pitch of being something with which a court could 
properly interfere. It is the duty of the community to provide 
advice and support to families who cannot easily give the help 
and training which their children need. The machinery 
which already exists for giving this support to the family is 
examined, and recommendations are made as to improvements 
which could make the part played by local authorities a more 
substantial one. 

The medical and welfare services have expanded greatly in 
the last twelve years since the Children Act of 1948, and in 
particular great hope is placed in the provisions of the Mental 
Health Act, 1959, relating to the training of intelligent 
psychopaths: this sub-normal group of juveniles probably 
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represents quite a large proportion of those brought before 
the courts, and it 1s now hoped that these will be dealt with 
at a much earlier stage, before they get into the sort of 
trouble which necessitates bringing them before the juvenile 
court, by training under psychiatric supervision either in 
hospital or under the guardianship of the local health 
authority. 


Small minority of children before the courts 


Only 2 per cent. or less of the children at risk come before 
the juvenile courts in any one year. The committee were at 
pains to discover what were the determining factors in causing 
certain children to become delinquents, and they concluded 
that one of the main factors must be lack of a satisfactory 
family life. Quite apart from the family the causes of an 
increase in crime in general must operate on children, and the 
uncertainty of life to-day, the greater opportunities for 
acquiring desirable objects in an illegal way and _ possibly 
the chances of not being caught out in any illegality, have 
their effect on children as they do on adults. It is not to be 
wondered at that young people are often bewildered and 
parents uncertain as to what the standards of good behaviour 
should be. It is clear, however, that many delinquent children 
do come from broken homes and it must be the duty of 
the State to sound out these homes and help them wherever 
possible. It is not suggested that any really satisfactory 
substitute for the good parent can be found, nor is it suggested 
that it is possible entirely to eliminate compulsion when dealing 
with children who have failed to fit in with society, but it is 
stressed that if children and their parents can be discovered 
at a stage before they reach the point of no return, they can 
often be helped to help themselves. There are many people in 
the community who are in a position to identify such families, 
for example doctors, ministers of religion, teachers and social 
workers, and they should be encouraged to put them in the 
way of the help available. The distinction has to be kept well 
in mind between what is described as the “ problem family ”’ 
and what might be called the “ family with a problem.”’ It is 
the latter which presents the greatest difficulty in identification : 
although outwardly such a family may seem to be all that it 
should be, there may be grave disturbances in family relation- 
ships going on under the surface which will lead to disaster in 
the end. Without delving into the private affairs of the 
family, and without stirring up intimate matters of human 
relationship, it is essential that such families should be 
provided with the assistance that they require ; this can only 
be done if there is a widely-recognised centre or body to which 
parents and others interested in the well-being of young 
people can turn at times of cifficulty. There must be ‘ some 
door on which they can knock, knowing that their knock will 
be answered by people with the knowledge and capacity, 
and with the willingness to help them.’’ To see what 
organisation is at present available, and what improvements 
might be made, the committee turned to an examination of 
the community services which concern themselves with this 
particular problem. 


Powers of local authorities 


The Children Act, 1948, is mainly concerned with children 
living away from their own homes, but it is widely recognised 
that the most important progress to be made is in the realm 
of the home itself. The Home Office recognises that every- 
thing should be done where possible to keep the family 
together, and that the separation of the child from its parents 
can only be justified where there is no possibility of securing 
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adequate care for a child in his own home. Often this 
adequate care at home is impossible for material reasons, 
and local authorities have no power under the Children Act, 
1948, to give help in cash or kind to the families of children 
so that they may keep the family together. Under the 
National Health Service Act, 1946, and under the Education 
Acts the local authorities have wide powers to assist the family 
through home nurses, health visitors, mental welfare officers, 
school nurses and so on, while the probation service plays 
a great part in keeping together families who are in 
difficulty with their children as well as the important work 
of matrimonial reconciliation. There are in addition several 
large organisations of a voluntary nature which work with the 
local authorities to this end. A great deficiency appears to 
be in co-ordination of services. The Younghusband Working 
Party was set up in 1959 to investigate this very problem, 
and much improvement has been made in co-ordination, 
but there is need for very much more progress along these 
lines. The main difficulties seem to be a lack of clarity in 
appreciating the nature of the problem, and inter-service 
rivalry. 

It is suggested that three stages should be distinguished 
in dealing with any problem family: first, the detection of 
families at risk; second, the investigation and diagnosis 
of the particular problem ; and third, the treatment necessary 
to provide facilities and services to meet the needs of the family 
and to reduce the stresses and dangers that they face. The 
same person or body is not necessarily appropriate for dealing 
with each of these three stages. Many people, for instance, 
may assist in the detection of a family at risk who would be 
quite incapable of dealing with either the investigation of 
the problem or its treatment, which clearly need skilled 
workers. The provision of a “ family advice centre” or 
“family bureau ’’ might solve the problem of investigation 
and diagnosis, which appears to be the one most frequently 
overlooked. Treatment, of course, must generally be left 
to those highly trained in particular skills. It is recom- 
mended that local authorities should be given the power to 
make contributions to the material welfare of families where 
necessary. The National Assistance Board cannot do this 
work in every case and there is a need for further help where 
special conditions prevail. The greatest need is for flexibility 
in the use of the present powers available to the local 
authority, and for increased publicity. Particularly in 
densely populated areas it may be difficult for people to 
discover where they can apply for advice, and publicity 
arrangements could in general be greatly improved 


Principles of jurisdiction over children and young 
persons 
We are used to the idea that young persons are dealt with 
differently by the courts from their elders, but this has by no 


means always been the case. It was only during the nine- 
teenth century that a different type of court, with different 
methods of treatment of offenders, gradually evolved from 
the common-law principle that all men (including children) 
were equal before the law. The juvenile courts as we now 
know them still bear the marks of their evolution from the 
ordinary magistrates’ courts. There is an _ irrebuttable 
presumption that a child under the age of eight cannot have a 
guilty mind, and cannot therefore be found guilty of a criminal 
offence. Between the ages of eight and fourteen there is a 
rebuttable presumption that a child is doli incapax, meaning 
that he or she cannot be liable for an offence unless the 
prosecution establishes knowledge of wrongfulness of the act. 
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But these exemptions, being a complete defence, result in 
an acquittal of the child, and however great may be his need 
for supervision and protection, the court is powerless to make 
any order once he is acquitted. On the other hand, the 
courts now have jurisdiction to make orders in cases where 
children are found to be “ beyond control” or “ in need of 
care or protection.” Since these are not criminal proceedings, 
there is no lower age limit and no finding of guilt, yet such 
children may be sent to approved schools, while a child 
charged with a criminal offence, which he has undoubtedly 
committed, must inevitably go scot free if he is below the age 
of so-called criminal responsibility. This produces a sense of 
injustice in parents and children, since the remedy of sending 
a child to an approved school is regarded by most people as 
the severest punishment which can be meted out to a juvenile. 
The position is further complicated by the Children and Young 
Persons Act, 1933, which makes it a statutory obligation 
for every court, when dealing with a child brought before it 
for whatever reason, to have regard to the child’s welfare. 

In many cases these two purposes of the juvenile courts— 
to execute the law and to give effect to the requirement that 
they shall have regard to the child’s welfare—come into 
conflict and anomalies result. An obvious solution would be 
to do without juvenile courts altogether, and to set up 
committees on the Scandinavian principle, or children’s 
commissioners, which would bring together all the services 
relating to children and would be -quite distinct from any 
courts of justice. While appreciating the advantages of 
this method in avoiding the stigma of an appearance before 
a “criminal” court, and in uniting all the social services 
concerned, the committee decided in favour of the retention 
of juvenile courts in this country ; these courts have acquired 
important characteristics and functions as a social agency, 
as well as being concerned with crime, and because of the 
general capability of lay justices and the understanding with 
which they have approached their difficult task, it is felt 
that they remain the best people to deal with the erring young. 
One of the main disadvantages of the juvenile courts is that 
when a child is charged with an offence and acquitted, however 
serious may be the defects in his upbringing or background 
as revealed to the court during the hearing, the court is 
quite unable to remedy the situation. If, on the other hand, 
the offence is proved, and the court properly takes strong 
measures to deal with the unsatisfactory state of the affairs 
which has been made evident during the hearing, the treat- 
ment meted out to the child may appear to be unfairly harsh. 
This disparity of punishment, particularly where the original 
offence is not a serious one, increases the difficulty of enlisting 
the co-operation of parents and children in the measures 
taken. 


Raising age of criminal responsibility 


The remedy suggested is to raise the age of criminal 
responsibility to twelve, and to treat all offenders below this 
age in quite a different manner from those who are older. All 
children under twelve coming before the court would come for 
the same basic reason, namely, that they are in need of 
protection or discipline. A summons would go to the parents 
requiring them to attend and bring the child with them 
and the court would then enquire into the whole circumstances. 
There would be nothing in the nature of a charge against the 
parents, but the parents would be joined as parties for their 
own benefit and also for the benefit of the child so that the 
court could consider whether any special direction was 
needed. A subsidiary recommendation is that before any 
proceedings of this nature are instituted there should be 
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consultation between the police and the local authority, to 
ensure that proceedings are based on the most appropriate 
grounds and that they are not brought unnecessarily. 
Authority to initiate proceedings should be confined to the 
police or the local authority: at present any authorised 
person may bring before a juvenile court a child who appears 
to be in need of care or protection, and the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is in this respect an 
“authorised person.’’ The committee appreciate fully the 
noble work done by the society for the benefit of children, 
but fee) that the appropriate way for the society to act is to 
report any case where proceedings may be required either by 
the local authority or to the police. To deal with the case of 
the undisciplined child who cannot be held criminally 
responsible, yet needs control where the parents or other 
agencies have failed, it is recommended that the court should 
be given power to order detention in a remand home or 
attendance at an attendance centre in the case of children 
under twelve years of age. It is also suggested that costs 
should be ordered on a proper basis in appropriate cases, and 
should not be merely nominal, and that the court should 
be empowered to order the payment of compensation up to a 
maximum of £100. There should be no power to fine or to 
discharge absolutely or conditionally. If these recommenda- 
tions were to be adopted, the doli incapax rule would be 
abolished to all intents and purposes, only remaining between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen, when its force is in any event 
weakening rapidly ; even so, it is recommended that it should 
be abolished completely by statute. The rule has proved a 
harmful one because courts have found it so difficult to know 
how to apply the presumption, and have differed greatly 
in the degree of proof required of guilty intention. This has 
led to inconsistency in the law; also because of the doubt 
of obtaining a conviction, many prosecutions have not been 
brought, and consequently children who should have been 
before the court have evaded the scrutiny of the law until it 
was too late for them to be corrected or helped. 


Exercise of powers by juvenile courts 


If the committee’s recommendations were adopted, it 
would mean that no child under twelve would be formally 
charged with an offence, but that if the commission of the 
offence were established, it would be proof of the need for 
protection or discipline. The court would have to hold the 
balance between the desire of the public for the punishment 
of the lawbreaker and the need to give the child a chance to 
reform. The court would have a wide range of possible action 
in dealing with children : it would be able to remove the child 
from home where necessary, or place him under supervision 
or training. It must become more and more difficult in 
these cases to distinguish between punishment and treatment. 
Many types of punishment, such as attendance centre orders, 
can be regarded as treatment, while treatment in the form of 
training in an approved school will probably always be 
regarded by the child and his parents as a punishment. In 
order that there should be the minimal resentment in parents 
and children explanation of the punishment or treatment 
awarded is essential, but parity of sentences is not desirable 
as an end in itself. It would be unfair to treat all children 
of all ages alike for similar offences; even in the adult 
extenuating circumstances are allowed to modify the sentence, 
and diminished responsibility is accepted and taken into 
If this is justifiable for adults, it is even more so 
for children. It is of great importance that the court should 
explain just what it is doing and why it is doing it, for only in 
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cases where both parent and child accept that the court's 
decision is reasonable and appropriate will the highest degree 
of co-operation be achieved. 


Constitution and procedure in juvenile courts 


The committee examined with great thoroughness the 
present procedure adopted in magistrates’ courts and the 
way in which these courts are constituted. In most cases 
they saw no need for any change, but they did make the 
following recommendations :— 


(1) Everything possible should be done to prevent delay 
in bringing juveniles before the court. In particular, no 
proceedings should be brought against a child more than 
twenty-eight days after the identity of the offender first 
comes to the knowledge of the prosecutor. 

(2) Parents should no longer have the power to bring 
their children before the court as being in need of care and 
protection. Such proceedings frequently cause harm to the 
family relationship and might seem to the child to be the 
last repudiation of him by parents who were themselves 
largely to blame for the situation. Parents should where 
necessary approach the local authorities and the proceed- 
ings should be commenced by the authorities where no 
alternative method of treatment appears appropriate. 

(3) Approval is given to the “ juvenile liaison schemes ’ 
which in some areas are worked by the police. The Liverpool 
scheme was investigated carefully and it appeared that it 
worked very well. Specially selected “ juvenile liaison 
officers "’ with the grading of detective officers are detailed 
to caution and follow up first offenders who have admitted 
to an offence, where a decision has been taken by the 
Assistant Chief Constable not to prosecute. If the parents 
co-operate this can be a very effective method of dealing 
with a young offender without the necessity of bringing 
him before the court. 

(4) The Report agreed with those witnesses who pressed 
for more formality in juvenile courts, especially when the 
older adolescents were being dealt with. They also felt 
that there was no objection to police officers wearing uniform 
in court ; indeed it helped parents and children to under- 
stand the proceedings if they could easily recognise the 
police. 

(5) As far as practicable all justices sitting in juvenile 
courts should undergo a period of training before 
adjudicating. 

(6) Recorders at Quarter Sessions, who usually have little 
or no experience of juveniles, should not sit alone when 
adjudicating on appeals by juveniles: a recorder should 
have sitting with him, as members of the court or as 
assessors, a man and a women drawn from a panel of justices 
elected for the purpose by the juvenile court magistrates 
for the borough. 


Punishment of juveniles 


The committee examined all the available methods of 
punishing juvenile offenders and made recommendations for 
change in certain cases. In the first place, they found that 
the present system of fines and compensation was quite 
unrealistic. Under the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, a court 
may not impose a fine of more than {2 on a child under 
fourteen years of age and under the Children and Young 
Persons Act, 1933, the court must order the parent to pay 
any fine, damages or costs imposed on the child “ unless 
satisfied that the parent cannot be found or did not conduce 
to the commission of the offence.”” There is no limit, other 
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than the maximum prescribed in the enactment creating the 
offence, to the fine that can be imposed on a young person 
found guilty of a summary offence ; but where a young person 
is charged summarily for an indictable offence the maximum 
fine that can be imposed is £10. It is recommended that for 
a child under fourteen found guilty of an offence the maximum 
for a fine should be £10, and for a young person, for all 
offences tried summarily, whether summary or indictable, {50. 
Compensation should be treated separately, and should be 
subject to the same limits as for adults 


Probation 


The probation system was found to be working well in 
practice, and only minor changes were suggested. Since the 
decision in R. v. Evans (1958) 3 All E.R. 673, it is probably 
not possible to put an offender on probation for one offence 
and order some other form of treatment for another; this 
situation was deplored by the committee, since they felt 
that in many cases where more than one offence had been 
committed punishment allied to the supervision of a probation 
order might well be the most appropriate treatment. They 
suggested that the doubt cast on the legality of imposing both 
a probation order and say a fine in the same case where there 
had been more than one offence should be dispelled by 
legislation. One defect of the present probation system was 
that a young offender or probationer could not be brought 
back before the court unless he had committed some breach 
of a requirement of a probation order, although it might be 
desirable to bring him before the court because there had 
been some change of circumstances beyond his own control. 
A way out of this difficulty would be for offenders under the 
age of fourteen to be placed under supervision instead of on 


probation, in the same way as a child brought to court as 


being in need of care and protection. It would then be 
possible to bring a child back to the court in his own interests, 
the court being free to deal with him in the new circum- 
stances as if for the original offence. The court should be 
given power to impose punishment at the same time as making 
a supervision order. 


Attendance centres 


Attendance centres, which were introduced by the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948, aim at vindicating the law by imposing the 
loss of leisure, a punishment that is generally understood by 
children ; they also bring the offender under discipline for a 
short period, giving him a period of physical training and a 
lecture or some other form of instruction on a Saturday, 
usually for a period of two hours. They are only suitable for 
young offenders with little or no previous experience of crime 
and with a fairly normal background; where offenders with 
several previous offences behind them have been sent to 
these centres, the results have not been encouraging. The 
committee found that the bulk of the evidence given before 
them favoured a lowering of the minimum age for attendance 
at an attendance centre to ten years, and this they recom- 
mended. They also suggested that there should be longer 
hours of attendance, but the difficulty here is that there are 
only fourteen attendance centres at present, and unless the 
centre is within reasonable travelling distance of the offender's 
home it is difficult to send children there for any long period. 
One of the main difficulties in the way of setting up more 
attendance centres is that already the number attending 
seems to be on the low side, and when it falls below a certain 
minimum the usefulness of the centre is greatly decreased. 
If the minimum age for attendance at centres is lowered, there 
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should be more attendance centre orders made and this may 
make it worthwhile to set up new centres in more places than 
at present. 


Detention centres and borstals 

Detention centres provide a method of treatment for young 
offenders who do not require a prolonged period of institutional 
treatment of the kind provided by approved schools and 
borstals, but who have not responded to milder measures 
or for whom such measures are thought to be inappropriate. 
The principle is that of the short, sharp sentence of strict 
discipline and close supervision. There are only four of 
these centres so far, and they are usually fully used, so that 
vacancies are not always available. The number of detention 
centres is to be increased in the near future, and the committee 
recommended that when there were sufficient centres available 
courts should no longer have power to impose imprisonment 
on persons under the age of seventeen. A standard period of 
detention of three months was recommended for offenders 
between fourteen and seventeen, and a period of detention in 
a detention centre should be followed by a period of statutory 
after-care. The sanction for compulsory after-care should be 
the recall to the detention centre for a period of two weeks ; 
it-is believed that young people so much dislike having to 
return to the detention centre that this sanction would be 
adequate. 

As regards borstal training, the most important recom- 
mendation made by the committee was that juvenile courts 
should have power to order this form of punishment in order 
to avoid the need for a young person to be detained in prison, 
often for quite long periods, while waiting for the next sitting 
of quarter sessions or the appeal committee. At present 
many young offenders who are committed by the magistrates 
to quarter sessions for sentence to borstal are detained in prison 
for periods as long as twelve weeks, even when all necessary 
enquiries have been made in order that the report from the 
Prison Commissioners on the offender’s physical and mental 
condition can be brought before the court. 


The remand home system 


The remand home system was generally approved, but 
the report emphasised the necessity for a wide network of 
remand homes, and the grave disadvantages of keeping young 
offenders in prison pending a decision as to their ultimate 
disposal. It is suggested that those remand homes having 
psychiatric facilities should make such facilities available 
for the observation of children remanded on bail. One of 
the disadvantages of remand homes is that so many different 
types of children have to be accommodated in the same home 
at the same time. Many witnesses felt that greater segrega- 
tion should be introduced into these homes, in order that the 
delinquent children should be kept away from non-delinquents 
and older children from younger ones. Adequate staffing and 
supervision seems to be the answer to this problem, although 
something can be done by setting up special reception centres 
for younger children. 


Approved schools 

In August, 1959, serious disturbances at the Carlton 
Approved School in Bedfordshire led to the appointment by 
the Home Office of Mr. Victor Durand, Q.C., to make a 
thorough investigation of the whole system of approved schools, 
and in particular of the way the system was put into effect 
at the Carlton Approved School. The disturbances were of a 
serious nature : discipline broke down completely, damage was 
done to school property, there was complete defiance of staff, 
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ABOUT 


HAEMOPHILIA ? 


DO YOU KNOW that Haemophilia is an 
hereditary condition of the blood which 
causes haemorrhages internally and in the 
joints ? 

DO YOU KNOW that these haemorrhages 
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The work of the Royal Alfred is wide- 
spread over the United Kingdom, and is 
dependent upon Voluntary Contributions. 
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The Secretary (S.J.), Royal Alfred Merchant Seamen's 
Society, 122-126 Balham High Road, London, S.W.12 
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Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1854 


The Friend of the 
Clergy Corporation 


For providing PERMANENT PENSIONS for the 
Widows and Orphan Maiden Daughters of 
Clergymen 


Offices : 
15 Henrierra Street, Covent Garpen, W.C.2 
Patron: 
Her Masesty Tae Queen 
President : 
Tue Rt. HON. VISCOUNT ASHBROOK, M.B.E., D.L., J.P. 
Hon, Treasurer : 
Tue Rr. Hon. Viscount Brentrorp 
Lieut.-Commanper R. A. DUDLEY, BN. 





Since 1849 the Committee have distributed over 
£640,000 in Pensions and Temporary Assistance Grants 





recipient. Sound Actuarial and Financial Management. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, CHURCH 
COLLECTIONS and LEGACIES 


are earnestly invited and will be received by the 
Secretary, who will gladly supply any desired 











Legacies, Covenanted Gifts 
and Subscriptions 


THE WORKING LADIES’ GUILD 
urgently needs funds to enable Pensions, 
Fuel and Holiday Fund Grants to be sent 
to those in need. 


The Secretary : 

THe WorkKING Lapres’ GuILp, 
280 Earl’s Court. Road, 
London, S.W.5 











PLEASE HELP.... 


The Commonwealth Society for 
the Deaf aims to provide teachers, 
schools, societies, training centres, 
scholarships, hearing aids, funds 
and medical assistance for the deaf 
in Commonwealth Countries. 


The Society is registered as a 
charity in accordance with the 
National Assistance Act, 1948. 


For information please contact The Secretary, 
Common wealth Society for the Deaf, 31 Gloucester Place, London, W.! 
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29 NORTH SIDE 


CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W.4 





Patron: 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, 
the Queen Mother. 


Management : 


The Anglican Sisters of St. 
Margaret’s, East Grinstead and 
Council. 


The Appeal Secretary will 
gladly receive donations or send 
a simple “Form of Bequest.” 


Telephone : MAC 6160 





This hospital, which is still 
entirely dependent on donations 
and legacies, was founded in 
1891 for the care of patients 
in an advanced stage of a 
mortal illness. Here, in three 
noble Georgian houses set in 
a beautiful garden, the Sisters 
and nurses bring them peace 
and comfort, in addition to 
skilled medical care. No 
charge is made, and patients 
of both sexes are admitted 
without regard to creed or 
country. 


We Neep Hep To Give HELP 





In a thousand ways and 
places TOC H gives the 
personal human touch 
of cheerful friendship 
lacking in many lives 


Please help 
this voluntary work to spread 


TOC H, 15 TRINITY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


FOUNDED BY REV. P. B. (“ TUBBY ") CLAYTON, C.H., M.C. 

















BIBLES 


IN MANY LANGUAGES 
are continually needed by Ministers, 
Missionaries and other Christian Workers 

IN MANY LANDS 
substantial help is often 
FREELY GIVEN by the 
TRINITARIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
7 Bury Place, London, W.C.1 (HOL 9460) 


GIFTS and LEGACIES help to maintain 
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and the affair ended by almost the entire school absconding. 
It was necessary to call in the police to protect life and property 
in the school, and several boys were eventually charged with 
various offences. In his report Mr. Durand found that many 
grievances were harboured by the boys at the school, some 
imaginary but some real enough, and he dealt with the way 
in which some of these grievances could have been removed. 
There were undoubtedly well-founded complaints of the use 
of violence by certain of the masters: the violence was only 
of a minor nature, such as slapping the faces of various boys, 
but nevertheless it was strictly a breach of r. 38 of the Approved 
School Rules, 1933 (as amended in 1949), which provides 
that no member of the staff shall inflict any kind of corporal 
punishment. When one reads of the provocation which 
preceded these incidents of face slapping, one cannot but 
have sympathy for masters faced with such problems of 
discipline and control. Mr. Durand found that the underlying 
causes of the outburst in August, 1959, were mainly the 
insufficient development of personal relations between masters 
and boys, and the deterioration in the type of boy coming to 
the school. The defect in personal relations was most notice- 
able in the absence of any arrangements for the airing of 
boys’ grievances ; both staff and managers failed to make the 
proper contact with the boys which would have allowed a 
safety valve for their indignation and might have prevented 
the disturbances. For two years both managers and staff 
had noticed a deterioration in the type of boy coming to the 
school. Boys were much more prone to violence and showed 
less regard for the truth than previously. In spite of all 
efforts to make the boys take part in games, they showed 
increasing lethargy and those who were anti-social were 
able to influence the more amenable majority with unhappy 
results. There was a hard core of trouble makers, ready to 
use violence at the slightest provocation, bullying weaker 
boys either by the use of physical methods or by the mere 
threat of violence. The direct causes of the disturbances 
were various: the main inflammatory incident was the 
destruction by burning of belts which were the personal 
property of the boys, but were considered dangerous because 
one boy had received injuries from the buckle of such a belt 
during a fight. The burning of the belts was undoubtedly 
an impetuous act ; the managers, as standing im loco parentis 
to the boys, should have been asked to deal with this problem 
in due course after the belts had been seized and put in a 
safe place. An already dangerous situation was exacer- 
bated by the intervention of the Press. A large number of 
reporters arrived at the school when the trouble first began, 
and the ringleaders were no doubt encouraged by the publicity 
given to them. Some of the reporters induced boys with 
gifts of cigarettes to pose for photographs in aggressive 
attitudes, and the publication of such photographs must 
have increased the restlessness of the boys and made it 
much more difficult to bring them under control. 


How the system works 


The approved school system, which has developed from the 
old industrial and reformatory schools, has done excellent 
work with unpromising material. All approved schools are 
open institutions: the children in them have been removed 
from the care of their parents and compelled to reside in the 
school and undergo the training provided; all rights and 
powers exercisable by law by a parent are vested in the 
school managers as respects a child detained in the school. 
The central responsibility for the approved schools lies with 
the Home Office, and they are regularly inspected by the 
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Children’s Department of the Home Office. There are at 
present 117 such schools, with a total population of around 
8,000. The maintenance of each child in the schools costs 
around {10 per week. The difficulties of the task before the 
approved school are enormous. The children often have a 
long history of difficult and anti-social behaviour, and often 
other forms of treatment have been tried and failed. Many 
of the children are backward in intelligence and many 
suffer from varying degrees of emotional disturbance ; their 
homes are often broken or inadequate, yet the children 
usually retain their loyalty to them. From time to time 
extremely dull, defective, psychopathic and physically 
handicapped children enter the schools and complicate the 
problems. The period of detention in an approved school is 
not fixed by the court but is governed by statute: the period 
generally lasts for three years from the date of committal, 
or until the child reaches the age of nineteen, whichever is the 
shorter period. Usually there is a period during which a 
child is released from the school on licence before the period of 
detention has expired, and throughout contact with the home 
is encouraged through letter writing and visits from parents. 
Discipline is promoted by a system of rewards and privileges, 
punishment usually taking the form of forfeiture of rewards 
or privileges or temporary loss of recreation ; where necessary, 
however, it may involve separation from other pupils or even 
corporal punishment as laid down in the rules. (Only the 


headmaster may inflict corporal punishment and the nature 
of it is strictly regulated.) 


An improvement in the situation in approved schools has 
occurred in recent years with the establishment of classifying 
schools which, by observation and investigation, build up a 
composite picture of the child’s history, background, needs 


and potentialities, to ensure that he shall go to a training 
school suited to his needs. If a classifying school is available 
when a child is committed to an approved school, the court 
must commit him to the classified school unless there is some 
special reason for not doing so. With an increase in specialisa- 
tion in the facilities for treatment in approved schools, the 
system of classification has meant that children can obtain the 
treatment and education most suited to their needs. However 
carefully the process of classification may be carried out, there 
are bound to be mistakes made, and it is important that there 
should be flexibility in approved school treatment ; transfer 
from one school to another should be arranged readily, and 
wherever it is feit that a child is not getting the proper treat- 
ment, he should be sent back to a classifying school for 
re-assessment. It has been found that specialisation and 
classification are more easily carried out wich boys than with 
girls. The underlying difficulty in the girls’ schools is their 
comparatively small size ; this limits the range of staff and 
school activities available, and makes recruiting of staff more 
difficult as conditions are naturally not so pleasant in the 
smaller school. 


Recommended improvements in approved schools 


Both Mr. Durand and the Ingleby Committee made various 
recommendations regarding the approved school system and 
these can be dealt with together. The importance of the 
managers was appreciated in both reports. These managers 
are formed into voluntary committees over which the Home 
Office has no control, and in many cases the committee 
operates without any constitutional document at all, while 
others have some type of legal instrument which varies from 
school to school. The Ingleby Committee suggested that all 
managers should operate under an instrument which would 
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follow a model form approved by the Secretary of State, and 
that this instrument should contain a provision for an age at 
which managers should be required to retire (seventy-five is 
the age recommended). It was also suggested that one or two 
representatives of wider interest, such as county or borough 
councillors, should be included in the voluntary committee. 
Both reports recommended that a manual of advice should be 
issued by the Home Office to give some general guidance on 
the aims and purposes of approved schools and the 
responsibilities and functions of managers. 

A weak link in the system is the absence of any machinery 
for dealing with the unruly or subversive boy. Prompt 
action is sometimes essential, as was seen in the disturbances 
at the Carlton Approved School: if the ringleaders among 
the “ hard core ” of anti-social boys could have been removed 
temporarily in good time, it is doubtfui whether the disturbances 
would ever have developed in such a serious form. Mr. Durand 
suggested that one possibility would be for a warrant for the 
removal of the unruly boy to be given by a manager, counter- 
signing a request by the headmaster, and directed to a police 
officer of the rank of sergeant or above. The Ingleby 
Committee thought that it would be difficult to justify 
legisiation providing for the removal of an approved school 
child to police custody on the authority of a manager. In their 
view the warrant to the police should be signed by a justice 
of the peace, on the application of a manager. The trouble- 
maker could then be kept in secure custody for a temporary 
period, pending his appearance before a court or a decision 
on his disposal, a limited length of time (seventy-two hours 
is suggested) being allowed for him to be kept in custody 
without being brought before a court. The absconder also 
presents special problems, At present the remedy for this 
type of case is to bring the offender before a court with a view 
to his being sent to borstal training, if over sixteen years 
of age. Not all absconders, however, are suited to borstal 
training, and it was suggested that a better remedy would be 
the provision of closed blocks in selected schools, preferably 
in association with the classifying approved schools where use 
could be made of the specialist facilities available. Then there 
is the problem of what to do with the child who has been 
sent to an approved school but who turns out to be much 
better suited to borstal training. Both reports considered 
that there should be some machinery for removing the approved 
school child to borstal training where this appeared necessary, 
but the Ingleby Committee felt that the power to do this 
should rest with the courts. 

Mr. Durand made the suggestion that the name “‘ approved 
school’’ should be changed to “‘some designation more 
consistent with the fundamental purpose of social and personal 
rehabilitation and less likely to inspire resentment in older 
boys.” With respect, this desire to change the nature of an 
institution or its effectiveness by changing its name is already 
far too popular ; nothing will prevent older boys from feeling 
some resentment at being denied the freedom of ordinary life, 
and calling an approved school by some other name would 
only add confusion to the already complex edifice of penal 
and social institutions dealing with children and young persons. 
No doubt Mr. Durand’s more specific recommendations have 
been read and studied by the staff and managers of approved 
schools, and will bear fruit in due course, as some of them have 
already done in the new Criminal Justice Bill. 


Cruelty to children 


At present the maximum penalty which can be imposed on 
summary conviction for cruelty or neglect under s. 1 of the 
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Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, is £25, although a 
fine not exceeding £100 can be imposed on conviction upon 
indictment. The Ingleby Report recommended that the 
maximum penalty on indictment should remain unaltered, 
but that the maximum penalty on summary conviction should 
be increased to £100 or six months’ imprisonment or both. 
It was also recommended that the law should be amended to 
make it clear that mental suffering falling short of mental 
derangement is covered by the definition of cruelty and 
neglect ins. 1. While it is imperative that the courts should 
retain the power to impose imprisonment where this appears 
to be the only course available, in many cases it is not a 
constructive answer and every case of mishandling of a child 
coming before a court should be regarded as offering the 
chance of prevention of further suffering in children. Every 
possible use should be made of the facilities available, both 
statutory and voluntary, for the rehabilitation of the family 
through residential training or skilled social help. 


Criminal Justice Bill 


Within a month of the publication of the Ingleby Report 
the Criminal Justice Bill, which incorporates many of the 
recommendations made by the committee and also some made 
by Mr. Durand, has been published. The Bill does not 
provide for any new services, but changes the operation of 
those at present available, with the particular aim of keeping 
young offenders out of prison by widening the scope of other 
methods of treatment. The main provisions of the Bill can 
be summarised as follows :— 


(i) The lowest age at which a sentence of imprisonment 
may be imposed is seventeen instead of fifteen years. 

(ii) The minimum age for a sentence of Borstal training 
is lowered from sixteen to fifteen, but the court may not 
pass a borstal sentence on an offender under seventeen 
unless it is of the opinion that no other method of dealing 
with him is appropriate. The maximum period for which 
a person sentenced to borstal training may be detained 
is to be two years instead of three, and the supervision 
period after release is fixed at two years. 

(iii) Offenders between the ages of fourteen and twenty 
years may be sent to detention centres for periods of three 
to six months if over seventeen years ; defaulters between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen shall not be committed to a 
detention centre for less than one month or more than six 
months, the sentence not to exceed the term of imprisonment 
which could have been imposed. 

(iv) The maximum fine which may be imposed by a 
magistrates’ court on an offender under fourteen years of 
age is raised from {2 to £10. The limit imposed on fines 
of offenders between fourteen and seventeen years of age is 
raised from £10 to £50. 

(v) The maximum age for an order to attend at an 
attendance centre is to be ten instead of twelve years. 

(vi) Several changes are made in the law relating to 
approved schools. Provision is made for the temporary 
removal of troublesome inmates on the lines suggested in 
the Ingleby Report: on information Jaid by a manager 
of an approved schoo] that it is necessary for maintaining 
the discipline or proper functioning of the school that any 
person not less than fifteen years of age who is there 
detained should be removed pending enquiry as to the best 
means of dealing with him, the justices may issue a warrant 
directing him to be removed by a constable to another 
approved school or to a remand centre or home for a period 
of twenty-eight days. The offender may not be detained 
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at the police station for more than forty-eight hours before 
his further removal as endorsed on the warrant. Where 
the managers of an approved school believe that one of the 
persons detained in the school would be better suited to 
borstal training, they may, with the consent of the Secretary 
of State, bring the offender before a magistrates’ court and 
he may then be sent to a borstal institution. (It is to be 
noted that the Bill does not follow the Ingleby Report 
recommendation that juvenile courts should have the 
power to sentence to borstal training, but this clause of 
the Bill does give magistrates a certain limited power to 
commit to borstal.) Minor changes are made in the position 
of managers of approved schools, giving the Secretary of 
State rather more influence and power over them. 

(vii) Compulsory supervision of various types of offenders 
is modified and extended. The period of supervision after 
the expiry of an approved school order, which is now three 
years plus the unexpired period of the order, is reduced 
to a fixed period of two years from the date of release. 
Persons released from detention centres will be supervised 
for a period of twelve months from the date of release. 
Certain new classes of prisoners are to be placed under 
supervision : a sentence for a term of four years or more, 
a sentence of six months passed on a person who has served 
at least one previous sentence, and a sentence of six months 
or more passed on a person who was under the age of 
twenty-six at the commencement of his sentence, all 
qualify the prisoner for this extended supervision, for a 
period of twelve months. 
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The intentions of this Bill are admirable, although it 
may be doubted whether they go far enough. Young people 
are to be kept out of prison and to be trained rather than 
punished ; they are to be supervised after release, and given 
by the State the sort of disciplined care that a good parent 
would provide by the light of nature. But the results of all 
these reforms will depend on the skill, devotion and ability 
of the men and women who are given the job of administering 
them, and it is well known that it is increasingly difficult to 
find the right people for these trying and responsible posts. 
It has to be faced that it costs more to train than to punish : 
relatively cheap and unskilled labour can be employed to 
confine criminals, and they can be kept in surroundings which 
are cheap to maintain if no more is needed than to separate 
them from the rest of society, but if reformation is the aim, 
expensive buildings are necessary and highly-trained staff 
essential. Public opinion must be educated in the informed 
view that the only way to prevent recidivism in the young 
is to give them back their self-respect and to replace the 
deficiencies in their upbringing by re-education. It will 
then be possible to spend public money in raising salaries 
and building suitable premises for work which many now 
regard as standing very low in the list of national priorities. 
After all, a third of the convictions on indictment last year 
were of people between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one ; 
we cannot afford to turn such a monstrous band into habitual 
criminals; we must afford to bring them back into the 
fold. 

MARGARET PUXON. 


“THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL,” 8th DECEMBER, 1860 


On the 8th December, 1860, Tae Soticitors’ JouRNAL wrote : 
“These are days of professional struggle and to no profession 
more so than that of a solicitor. When our difficulties arise 
from the ordinary incidents of fair competition none can com- 
plain ; but when to these are added the unfair inroads on profits 
already diminished . . . of men who are not subjected equally to 
taxation and of whom the same educational requirements are 
not expected—there need be little apology . . . for calling attention 
to the present state of the profession ... Estate agents, land 
surveyors, accountants, debt collectors and trade protection 
societies all dishonestly divert from us fair profits and earnings. 
They actively injure us in two ways. In one, by undertaking to 
do what is really attorneys’ and solicitors’ work ; in another by 
continually representing to the public the danger of going to 


lawyers, who will to a certainty . . . lead their clients into law 
suits. Agents are common everywhere who draw agreements, 
even leases, assignments, call their employers ‘ clients’ and in a 
score of ways act as and charge as solicitors. This is trite 
information. But it proves ... that these pseudo-lawyers have 
in great part beaten us real ones in competition for the public 
favour... To the minds of many who have thought over these 
things the reason seems to be that agents profess to charge a 
fixed percentage . . . on all sums passing through their hands. 
This is doubtless a profitable and handsome recompense ; still, 
the mode of estimating it recommends itself to the employer. 
He thinks he is prepared for and knows the most the matter 
can cost him. He has not to wait anxious months before he 
gets the hated bill of costs which, item by item, disgusts him .. .” 





Societies 


The first annual dinner of the West Lonpon Law Society 
was held on 30th November with its president, Mr. A. Lingen 
Watson, in the chair. In proposing the toast of the society the 
President of The Law Society, Mr. Denys T. Hicks, said that he 
was particularly pleased as a member of the oldest law society— 
that of Bristol, founded in 1770—to greet the newest one. He 
was happy to see that the various activities arranged by the 
society this year included a discussion on office efficiency. The 
profession's traditional position could not be relied on to obtain 
the support of the general public; for this sheer efficiency was 
needed and local law societies in obtaining this by, amongst 
other methods, enabling solicitors to get to know each other. 
Judge Sir Alun Pugh, the senior county court judge in the 
society’s area, paid a tribute to the contribution of the “ back- 
room boys” towards the smooth functioning of the judicial 
machine—the non-advocate solicitors, the solicitors’ clerks and 
the courts’ officers. Mr. Lance E. Barker, the first solicitor to 
become a metropolitan magistrate, said that since he had sat on 
the bench he appreciated more than ever the great value of 
having advocates in court to represent accused persons even 
when pleas of guilty were made. 


The BLacksuRN INCORPORATED Law AsSOCcIATION held its 
annual dinner on 10th November. There was an attendance of 
ninety-two members and guests. judge Allan Walmsley, Q.C., 
responded to the toast of ‘‘ The Bench and the Bar,” which was 
proposed by Mr. R.H.G. Horne. Mr. Denys T. Hicks, President 
of The Law Society, proposed the toast of ‘ The Association,” to 
which the President, Mr. W. E. S. Weeks, replied. The toast to 





the guests was proposed Mr. F. S. Squires, Town Clerk of 
Blackburn, and Mr. R. R. Bibby, Chief Constable of Blackburn, 
responded. 
Personal Notes 

Mr. J. W. Dane, M.B.E., chief clerk of the Lincoln Probate 
Registry, has been with a silver cigarette case and a 
cheque on behalf of members of the Lincolnshire Incorporated 
Law Society. 


Mr. Lesitiz GascoiGne PowerL., clerk to the Kendal and 
Kirkby Lonsdale Justices and Coroner for South Westmorland, 
was re-elected vice-chairman of the Westmorland Music Festival 

<b dee phoned Guetien-en Shs Soest. 
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Planning Enforcement Procedure and Caravan Control. 
By Lewis F. StrurGe, of the Inner and Middle Temples, 
Barrister-at-Law. pp. xiii and (with Index) 180. 1960. 
London: The Estates Gazette, Ltd. {1 10s. net. 

This book is divided into two Parts, the one dealing with 
planning enforcement procedure as amended by the Caravan 
Sites and Control of Development Act, 1960, and the other with 
caravan control under that Act. There are also sixty pages of 
appendices containing a print of the Act, extracts from the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, statutory instruments 
and ministerial publications. 

The author’s approach is a lively and adventurous one. On 
p. 83, in referring to a situation not covered by a particular 
section of the Act, he says that whether this is ‘‘ by accident or 
design it would be hard to say, given the poor standard of 
draftsmanship in the Act generally.’’ He certainly omits no 
criticism of the Act, but it is fair to say that the parliamentary 
draftsman has the opportunity to hit back if he wishes. 

Thus the paragraph on pp. 24 and 25 as to service of an 
enforcement notice gives a somewhat misleading statement of the 
provisions of s. 105 of the 1947 Act 

Another example of the author’s approach is on p. 13, where he 
says the courts “ have therefore reacted, as they always have done 
in history, to over-stringent legislation, by a rigid insistence on 
the observance of the letter of the law down to its most technical 
detail.’’ It seems to the reviewer that this is an overstatement ; 
such an attitude is not, for example, disclosed in Crisp from the 
Fens, Ltd. v. Rutland County Council (1950), 94 Sor. J. 177, or 
Fawcett Properties, Ltd. v. Buckingham County Council [1959] 
Ch. 543, since affirmed by the House of Lords. Again, the 
courts have been ready to come to the assistance of local planning 
authorities with the grant of injunctions in A.-G. v. Bastow 
[1957] 1 Q.B. 514, and A,-G. v. Smith [1958] 2 O.B. 173, neither 
of which cases, curiously enough, does the author mention in his 
paragraph on enforcement by injunction on p. 42. It is, of 
course, perfectly true that, where a statute prescribes a procedure 
leading to penal consequences, the courts will require that 
procedure to be adhered to strictly, but surely hardly as a 
reaction to over-stringent legislation. 

These examples show what a critical, inquiring and lively 
mind the author possesses, and the result, as might be expected, 
is not only a very interesting but also a thoroughly practical 
and useful book, which will be of great help to all concerned with 
planning enforcement and caravan control, and particularly to 
those who have to advise the owners and occupiers of land. 

Sir Patrick Hastings: His Life and Cases. By H. 

MontGcomMerRyY Hype. With a Foreward by Tue Rr. Hon. 

Lorp Birkett, P.C. pp. xv and (with Index) 416. 1960. 

London: Heinemann, Ltd. £1 10s. net. 


Patrick Hastings was a phenomenon and the life of such a 
-man can hardly fail to make interesting reading; when it is 
combined with the perennial fascination of legal battles involving 
the rich and the famous, the recipe for success is certain. 
Mr. Montgomery Hyde has mixed the ingredients with his usual 
skill and it is perhaps ungrateful to remark that the whole thing 
was done with more wit and elegance, albeit not so thoroughly, 
by Sir Patrick himself in his autobiography. What this book 
contains, which is missing from both the autobiography and the 
memoir written by Sir Patrick's daughter, is the verbatim 
reporting of extracts from trials which demonstrate so vividly 
the mastery of the art of cross-examination on which Hastings 
built his success. In a foreword Sir Norman Birkett recalls his 
own impressions of “ the fire and glow’’ with which Hastings 
conducted his cases, and the way in which he combined simplicity 
of forensic style with eloquence of manner to move juries as no one 
else could do, then or since. 

Apart from his cases, the most fascinating aspect of Hastings 
is the way in which he forged success at the Bar from the most 
improbable beginnings. Everyone has heard the story of his 
walks to Putney to save the fourpenny fare, the parental back- 
ground of habitual bankruptcy and the gargantuan efforts to 
scratch together the £100 necessary for call to the Bar; but 
much more interesting to the student of advocacy is the way 
in which he taught himself his craft by following three of the 


great masters—Rufus Isaacs, Henry Duke and Edward Carson— 
from court to court for many months, studying e ery detail of 
their varying techniques and finally deciding ‘‘ that there was a 
distinct opening at the Bar for a promising young barrister like 
myself.” With his genuine modesty Hastings adds, ‘‘ I was very 
young.” It was this combination of optimism and confidence 
with the humility which allowed a man of natural ability to learn 
from established masters that led Hastings to his unrivalled 
position as an advocate. Perhaps it was fortunate for him that 
he could not afford a fee for pupillage : instead of studying such 
men he might have found himself thrust into pettifogging cases 
where he would have had to learn by nothing except his own 
mistakes. There was a good deal of luck in Hastings’ career, 
but there was even more natural talent, and he had the qualities 
of character with which such talent can be used to the best 
advantage. Whether it is attributable to luck or to skill in 
choosing a wife who gave him exactly what he needed as a 
complement to his life in the law and in politics, there can be no 
doubt that the domestic picture is one of the happiest that can be 
imagined. 

There was one side of Hastings’ life which did not follow the 
path of smooth, uninterrupted success: in politics he started 
well, but luck deserted him for once, and as Attorney-General his 
career came to an abrupt end. He was not the only politician to 
suffer from Ramsay MacDonald’s expediency and lack of loyalty 
to his colleagues. Like Lord Attlee, he lived to regret the day 
when he had voted for MacDonald instead of Clynes as Leader of 
the Opposition in 1922, thus ensuring that MacDonald became the 
first Labour Prime Minister two years later. This important part 
of Hastings’ life is well described in this book. Indeed, all four 
hundred pages are full of interest, and even those who are familiar 
with the Hastings story will enjoy this vivid picture of the man 
who was the greatest advocate of his generation, yet managed to 
find time to write six plays, to make innumerable friends, and 
to spend a few months as the first Labour Attorney-General. 


Parish Administration. Supplement to ist February, 1960. 
By CHARLES ARNOLD-BAKER, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. pp. 99. 1960. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
7s. 6d. net. 


This attractively produced supplement brings the main work 

—by the Secretary of the National Association of Parish Councils 
—up-to-date to February, 1960. The supplement consists 
of amendments to the text, amendments to the extracts from 
statutes printed in the main work, and additional legislation 
which again consists of extracts from the relevant statutes. 
We are not sure that the amendments to the text and statutes 
will in practice be cut out from the supplement and stuck in the 
appropriate pages of the main work as suggested by the author ; 
the operation is likely to be clumsy, and the result may resemble 
the condition of most orderly room copies of the Manual of 
Military Law during World War II! Still, all the necessary 
amendments are there, and so are quite an impressive number of 
statutory provisions (a list of these might have been helpful), 
including the Local Government Act, 1958, and the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1959. The book will now continue to 
be of prime value to all concerned with the administration of 
parish councils and meetings—but it is not really designed or 
intended to be used as a lawyer’s book. 


1960 Supplement to Index and Digest of Tax Cases. To 
31st July, 1960. pp. vi, 19 and (Index) xxi. 1960. London: 
The Income Tax Payers’ Socizty. For circulation to members 
only. 


The title to this slender book is almost self-explanatory. It 
contains two indices, cumulative from 1957, one by name and 
one by subject-matter, of every reported tax case of any note. 
In addition, the bulk of the contents consists of expanded digests 
—if that is not a contradiction in terms—of such tax cases 
decided in the yea: ending 31st July, 1960. It can only be said 
that this book could be most useful to a busy practitioner, though 
insufficient for the specialist and perhaps a little too much for 
laymen—one wonders what standard was applied when making 
the claim that the cases are ‘‘ summarised in non-technica) 
language.” 
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Everybody wants to be wanted 


In their Homes and Hostels the $.0.S. Society cares for : 
ELDERLY MEN AND WOMEN who are no longer able to fend for themselves. 
HOMELESS AND FRIENDLESS MEN whose lives have gone adrift. 


MEN AND WOMEN IN NEED OF REHABILITATION following a mental or 
nervous breakdown. 


APPRENTICES, TRAINEES, STUDENTS’ and boys from broken homes trying to 
make a start on a beginner’ s wage in London. 


Full details of the work of the $.O.S. Society will be sent by the Secretary. 


The $°O°S Society 


Patron: H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent 
24 ASHBURN PLACE, 


LONDON, S.W.7 








Chis Christmastide 
Please 
Remember 
Miusie’s 
Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the only charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annually 
to unemployed, sick and aged 
professional musicians. The 
Fund also maintains a beauti- 
ful Convalescent Home for 
Musicians at Westgate-on- 
Sea, Kent. 


Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 






































MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Oh we 1 ©. 1 0), 1918), Bae 
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The Mission to Lies 


Interdenominational 
FOUNDED 1874 


International 


The Mission is now at work in 30 coun- 
tries. It maintains 31 Homes and Hospitals 
of its own in India, Burma and Hong 
Kong, besides assisting the Leprosy work 
of other Societies in more than 90 institu- 
tions. It is planning to extend its ministry 
in regions where little or nothing is being 
done for sufferers from Leprosy. 


DONATIONS 


for the maintenance and improvement of 
work already existing, and for expansion 
into needy areas, and 


LEGACIES 


for special and general purposes, will be 
warmly welcomed. 





Chairman : General Secretary : 
BerRNARD C.Strupp ~The Rev. Wi_rrip H. RUSSELL, B.A. 


THE MISSION To LEPERS | 


7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 | 























WHAT ARE YOU DOING 
towards’ helping 

THE NATIONAL PLAYING FIELDS 

ASSOCIATION? 


The Association requires money 
to help provide playing fields and 
children’s playgrou for all 


sections of the community. 


Donations to the General Secretary 
71 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 























ST. LOYES COLLEGE 


for the Training of the Disabled 
EXETER 
in the past 23 years over 4,000 severely disabled men, women and 
juveniles have been trained in one of 18 different trades and have 
acquired the technical skill to enable them to compete on equal 
terms with the able-bodied in open industry. 
DONATIONS, COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS AND LEGACIES 


are required urgently to enable St. Loyes to continue to meet the 
sends af Geo Gintdiek wide sehen thas: tho enpedtanity to besemes 
self-supporting members of the community. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: G. V. NORTHCOTT, C.8.£. 


Full information on application to the PRINCIPAL 
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YOU can bring joy... 


...a joyful Christmas for the 3,000 children 

in the 40 branches of the National Children's 
Home. The Home, nation-wide but not nation- 
alised, depends on voluntary contributions 
from people like you. Please give generously. 


“ NATIONAL 
S, cuIDREN’S HOME 


Send your gift NOW to 
The Principal, 
The Rev. John Waterhouse, O.B.E. 
Dept. Sd Highbury Park, 
§ London, N.5, 
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FRIENDS OF THE POOR 
& GENTLEFOLK’S HELP 


42 EBURY STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


General Secretary 
Mars. VAISEY, 0.B.£ 


Royal Patrons 


H.M. THe Queen 
H.M. Queen Evizanetn, 
THe Queen MOTHER 


President 
H.R.H. THe Princess MARGARET 


The work of this Society—its 
Homes for Gentlepeople and 
its Relief for those in need— 
Voluntary Gifts 
and Legacies 


depends on 





NO STATE AtD 





PLEASE HELP 











ROYAL NAVAL 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


Incorporated under Royal Charter 


Patroness 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


For officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, their widows, orphans and 
dependants 


Founded in 1739, the Society is 
one of the oldest of its kind, and its 
object is to assist officers and their 
dependants in financial difficulties. 
Membership is by subscription, but 
the total of the grants paid out each 
year far exceeds the total subscribed 


Donations and legacies will be gratefully received by the 
Secretary, at No. 1 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 

















** Our loved ones, rest securely, 


From every peril surely 
Our God will guard your heads . . . ” 


Your prayerful gift will enable us to fulfil our commission 
of providing security and rest and peace in our Lancing 
Eventide Home. 
Please write to the Superintendent, Rev. Joseph Jones, 
SOUTH LONDON MISSION 
( S.J.), Central Bermondsey Street, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The views expressed by our correspondents are not necessarily those of “ The Solicitors’ Journal ”] 


Trusts for Sale 

Sir,—I was interested in the article “‘ A Flaw in the Device ”’ 
in your Journal of 4th November last at p. 875. 

Your contributor makes a distinction between the express trust 
for sale which, he says, means exactly what it says (the purpose is 
to sell), and the statutory trust for sale arising from co-ownership. 
He suggests that the latter should be regarded simply as a 
technical device for holding land. 

While no one, I should imagine, would disagree with the 
latter suggestion I wonder if your contributor has overlooked 
the fact that in practically every conveyance to co-owners to- 
day there is an express trust for sale and a declaration as to the 
trusts of the proceeds together in most cases with an extension 
of the powers of trustees. In other words, for all practical 
purposes nearly all trusts for sale are express, and one cannot 
therefore say that an express trust for sale cannot be a device 
whereas a: statutory one can. 

Incidentally, an express trust for sale in a will is frequently a 
mere device for creating a life interest without a strict settlement, 
and a sale is precisely what the testator does not want. 


GERALD F. OLDACRE. 
Newcastle under Lyme, 
Staffordshire. 


[Our contributor writes: The point that practically every 
conveyance to co-owners to-day contains an express trust for sale 
is well taken—there was, in fact, an express trust for sale in 
Jones v. Challenger [1960] 2 W.L.R. 695 (C.A.), discussed in the 
article referred to. However, it should be remembered that under 
the system of Land Registration—which will eventually reach even 
to Staffordshire—transfers to two or more purchasers much less 
frequently express the trust for sale: see, for example, Forms V 
(joint tenants) and VI (tenants in common) on pp. 410-411 of Key 
and Elphinstone’s Precedents in Conveyancing, vol. 3 (15th ed.). 
Also, whilst it may be true that no one would disagree with the 
suggestion that the statutory trust for sale should be regarded 
simply as a technical device for holding land, it would be gratifying 
to have the courts give voice to their agreement. 

Further, though the point is well taken, the deduction from it 
made in the above letter cannot be accepted. To deduce that 
““one cannot therefore say that an express trust for sale cannot 
be a device ’’ is to overlook the basic rule of construction which 
applies to both deeds and wills that, in the absence of ambiguity, 
direct evidence of intention is inadmissible. An express trust 
for sale of land arises only where the parties (or the testator) 
have stated their intention that the land should be sold and this 
stated intention cannot be contradicted by extrinsic evidence. 
“But what a man intends and the expression of that intention 
are two different things. He is bound and those who take after 
him are bound by his expressed intention. If that expressed 
intention is different from what he really desires, so much the 
worse for those who wish the actual intention to prevail,’’ per 
Sir Gorrell Barnes, P., in Simpson v. Foxon [1907] P. 54, at p. 57. 
See also the classic judgments on construction in Shore v. Wilson 
(1842), 9 Cl. & F. 355. Thus, on the one hand, an express trust 
for sale has to mean exactly what it says, whilst, on the other 
hand, the statutory trust for sale is imposed by ss. 34-6 of the 
Law of Property Act, 1925, irrespective of the parties’ intentions. 

Where there is an express trust for sale the parties’ actual 
intention, if such it is, to hold the land may be achieved by 
expressly making the consent of all the tenants, joint or in 
common, requisite to the sale. But this has at least three 
disadvantages :— 

(a) a purchaser is concerned with the consents ; 
(b) if there are more than two tenants, then by virtue of 

s. 26 (1) of the Law of Property Act, 1925, a purchaser is only 

concerned with any two consents; and 

(c) an application to the court may be made under s. 30 of 

the Law of Property Act, 1925, to dispense with the consent. 

Accordingly it was thought that the simplest expedient, sug- 
gested in the article referred to, would be to have the tenants 
enter into a collateral contract inter se that the land should not 
be sold without the consent of all. Then breach of the contract 
could either be restrained or would give rise to an action for 
damages. 


As a postscript, it may be mentioned that the imposition of a 
statutory trust for sale has had other unlooked-for results in 
connection with the equitable doctrine of conversion to the 
detriment of devisees: see Re Kempthorne; Charles v. 
Kempthorne [1930] 1 Ch. 268, and Re Newman; Slater v. 
Newman [1930} 2 Ch. 409. Yet s. 16 (4) of the Law of Property 
Act, 1925, has been held to negative conversion for the purposes 
of death duties: Re Wheeler [1929] 2 K.B. 81n; A.-G. v. Public 
Trustee [1929] 2 K.B. 77. What is good enough for the Estate 
Duty Office should be good enough for the rest of us. Also, it 
has been suggested that a contract for the sale of land includes a 
contract for the sale of an interest in the proceeds of sale of land, 
therefore being required by s. 40 of the Law of Property Act, 
1925, to be evidenced in writing: Cooper v. Critchley [1955] 
Ch. 431, though Re Rayleigh Weir Stadium [1954) 1 W.L.R. 786, 
may be contrasted since there such a contract was held not to be 
registrable as a land charge. Recognition by the courts of the 
statutory trust for sale as a mere land-holding device should 
come, but it may not. 

For the reasons given above such recognition could not be 
extended to express trusts for sale. } 


The Golden Thread 

Sir,—The presumption of innocence is, says Dr. Glanville 
Williams (“ The Proof of Guilt,” 1955, p. 127), ‘dear to the 
hearts of Englishmen.” As he recalls on the following page, 
it was Lord Sankey who called it the golden thread which runs 
through the web of English criminal law. 

But it was not long ago, in the controversy over the payment 
of costs to a man acquitted of a crime, that the most eminent 
members of the legal profession, a profession to which I am 
these days almost ashamed to say I belong, were asserting that 
when an accused is found not guilty this does not entitle him 
to be considered innocent. So far from accepting the proposition 
that he is innocent until the prosecution proves him guilty, 
they were not prepared to presume him innocent even when the 
prosecution had tried, and failed, to prove him guilty. 

From asserting this general principle, it is but a short step, 
a step which some judges are only too willing to take, to applying 
it to particular cases and, for instance, saying that a particular 
acquitted man, or a man whose conviction has been quashed 
on grounds which our legislators presumably consider sufficient, 
is “‘ lucky,” thus preventing him from leaving the court with the 
unstained character to which the jury’s verdict, or the law, 
entitles him. 

This last practice, however, has at least the merit that the 
judge expresses his view, unfair and unjustified though he may 
be to do so, on the evidence given in the case. 

A further step along this road, a road which leads to a country 
where the individual and his rights are at the mercy not of the 
law but of the individual judge, seems to have been taken in a 
case before the Divisional Court reported in The Times of 
7th October. 

An appeal by a prosecutor from a magistrates’ decision was 
dismissed. The Lord Chief Justice made, and the two other 
judges endorsed, a comment reported as follows :— 


The prosecution had not succeeded in establishing that no 
reasonable bench of magistrates could have acquitted, but he 
(his lordship) did not like the case, and observed that the 
defendant was evidently well known to the police and the 
doctors who gave evidence, and no doubt to others as well. 


The comment is based on allegations which were presumably 
inadmissible as evidence against the accused at his trial, or 
(‘‘ and no doubt to others as well ’’) on pure surmise. I have yet 
to hear of a man being acquitted on inadmissible evidence and 
surmise, but these appear to be sufficient to justify judicial 
blackening of his character. May we expect to see an extension 
of this doctrine to a point where a man “ known to the police ”’ 
will earn a be thought guilty of anything they choose to 
charge him with 

Is not the golden thread becoming a little tarnished ? 

Poole, R. J. Orrrton. 

Dorset. 
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NOTES OF CASES 


The Notes of Cases in this issue are 


hed by ment with the Council of 


pub arrange 
Law Reporting, and, in general, full reports will be found in the “y— § Law Reports. 
Where possible the appropriate page reference is given at the of the note. 


House of Lords 


RATING: SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES EXEMPTION 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers v. Cane (Valuation 
Officer) 


Viscount Simonds, Lord Reid, Lord Radcliffe, 
Lord Tucker and Lord Denning 


22nd November, 1960 


Appeal from the Court of Appeal ([1960) 1 O.B. 388; 104 
Sor. J. 31). 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers was founded in 
1847 as a voluntary association and later incorporated by 
Royal Charter, the object being ‘‘ to promote the development 
of mechanical engineering and to facilitate the exchange of 
information and ideas thereon,"’ for which purpose the 
institution was empowered to encourage invention and 
research, to hold meetings for reading and discussing com- 
munications, to distribute proceedings, reports and papers, 
to co-operate with educational bodies and to do other things 
conducive to the attainment of its object. Membership of 
the institution was of great advantage to engineers, as they 
had the benefit of the educational facilities provided, of 
associating with other members of the profession, of receiving 
the reports of proceedings and other publications, and of 
enjoying a special professional status by virtue of their 
membership. The income of the institution was some 
£168,000, of which £138,000 came from members’ subscriptions 
and the balance from investment income, sale of publications, 
and other sources. The cost of the publications distributed 
The 


was about 30 per cent. of the annual subscriptions. 
valuation officer made a proposal that the premises of the 
institution should be included in the valuation list on the 
ground that it was not entitled to the benefit conferred by 
s. 1 of the Scientific Societies Act, 1843, as a society “ instituted 
for the purposes of science exclusively ’’ and “ supported wholly 


or in part by annual voluntary contributions."" The Lands 
Tribunal held that the institution was entitled to the benefit 
of the section, as the object was a purpose of science, and the 
subscriptions of the members of such an institution ought to 
be regarded as voluntary unless the value of the publications 
received approximated closely to the amount of the sub- 
scriptions. The valuation officer and the local rating authority 
appealed successfully to the Court of Appeal. The institution 
appealed to the House of Lords. 


Viscount Srmonps said that the appeal must be dismissed, 
but it was hard to formulate the grounds of dismissal without 
using language which might be applied to circumstances 
which his lordship did not intend to cover. On s. 1 (1) of 
the Act two questions arose: (a) whether the institution was 
instituted for purposes of science, literature or the fine arts 
exclusively, and (5) whether, if so, it was supported wholly 
or in part by annual voluntary contributions. If both 
questions were answered in the affirmative, it would be 
necessary to consider (c) whether the premises were in fact 
occupied by the institution for the transaction of its business 
and the carrying into effect of its purposes, but it was not 
necessary to decide this question. On the question whether 
the institution was instituted exclusively for the purposes of 
science, according to the ordinary use of language the 
“development of mechanical engineering’ was a phrase 
apt to cover all the activities which encouraged its growth as 
a science, an art, an industry or a profession. Though his 
lordship did not invoke the conduct of the institution as an 
aid to the interpretation of its charter, no less wide a permitted 
range of activities would justify all that it had done. Several 





cases had been cited. Each case must be decided on the 
language of its constitutive instrument. Some cases were 
near the line and his lordship would have found difficulty in 
concurring in all the decisions which had been given. But 
here the structure of the institution, its avowed purposes and 
its actual practice placed it altogether outside the scope of 
the Act. The first condition of exemption was not satisfied. 
Much argument was heard on the second question. The 
free distribution of the publications of the institution, at 
whatever sum that might be quantified, did not by itself 
disentitle the institution to exemption, but that was not 
the end of the matter. Here was a great professional 
organisation with 5,000 members, 20,000 associate members, 
15,000 graduates and 5,000 students. It would be straining 
credulity too far to claim that they all paid their annual 
subscriptions out of pure altruism and without regard to the 
advantages they obtained from membership. The benefits 
were largely intangible. For a professional engineer there 
were many advantages of membership, the sum of which 
amounted to substantial benefit. The institution in a number 
of ways had regard to the material interests of its members 
and its efforts were recognised by them. There was no 
principle of construction in the authorities which compelled 
one to say that the institution was instituted for scientific 
purposes only. In Savoy Overseers v. Art Union of London 
'1896} A.C. 286, language was used which was, on one side, 
interpreted as meaning that any benefit received by a 
member prevented his subscription being voluntary and on 
the other as meaning that it was voluntary unless the member 
received its full equivalent in money or money's worth. The 
truth lay between the two and was not capable of scientific 
precision. 

The other noble and learned lords agreed in dismissing the 
appeal. Appeal dismissed. 

APPEARANCES : MacKenna,Q.C., F. A. Amies and N.D. Banks 
(Bristows, Cooke and Carpmael) ; Lyell, Q.C., and Browne, Q.C. 
(Solicitor of Inland Revenue) ; R. Bell (Allen & Son). 

[Reporte! by F. H. Cowrenr, Esq., Barrister-at-Law] [3 W.L.R. 978 


INCOME TAX: REMITTANCES FROM UNITED 
STATES: SALE OF DOLLAR CHEQUES 
Thomson (Inspector of Taxes) v. Moyse 


Viscount Simonds, Lord Reid, Lord Radcliffe, Lord Cohen 
and Lord Denning. 22nd November, 1960 


Appeal from the Court of Appeal ([1959] Ch. 464; 103 
Sor. J. 326). 


The taxpayer, was domiciled within the United States 
of America, but at all material times was a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom. He was entitled 
to income from the estates of his mother and his father, 
both estates being situate in the United States. Payments 
of income from the estates were made by the trustees into an 
account in the taxpayer’s name in the Bank of New York. 
The taxpayer carried out the following transactions: (a) he 
drew cheques in dollars on the Bank of New York in favour 
of one or other of his bankers in the United Kingdom and 
requested them to purchase the cheques; (+) his English 
bankers, as authorised dealers under the Exchange Control 
Act, 1947, then sold the amount of dollars specified in the 
respective cheques to the Bank of England and credited to 
his account in England an amount in sterling equivalent 
at the then rate of exchange to the amount of do specified 
in the cheques; (c) his bankers then, by registered mail, 

resented his cheques to the Bank of New York, which 
asad the cheques and, on the instructions of his English 
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Charterhouse Rheumatism Clinie 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 


A NATIONAL CHARITY devoted entirely to the TREATMENT of 
rheumatism, arthritis, the WELFARE of the patient and to RESEARCH 





NO STATE AID 
PLEASE HELP BY A DONATION OR LEGACY 


THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF HALIFAX, C.L, D.C.V.0., 56 Weymouth Street, London, W.1 
A brochure will be sent on application 








@ KING EDWARD’S HOSPITAL FUND 
FOR LONDON 


Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER 





Many LEGACIES have been left to the Fund in confidence that the income would be wisely administered and 
used in those directions in which it would be of the utmost benefit to the hospitals. 


The Fund occupies a unique position in the hospital world in London, but the possibility of continuing disburse- 
ments on the scale of recent years is ultimately dependent upon the continued support of the Fund by those who 
appreciate its work. It stands outside the National Health Service and none need feel any hesitation in leaving to 
it legacies intended to benefit the hospitals. 


Copies of the Report containing lists of grants and present activities will gladly be sent on request. 





Treasurer: LORD ASHBURTON 


Secretary: a. G. L. IVES, C.V.O. 
34 Kino Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 
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BRITISH COUNCIL FOR REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED 


(Registered as a Charity in accordance with National Assistance Act, 1948) 
Patron: HRA. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


Chairman THE RT. HON. LORD SEMPILL, a.r.c Chairman Executive Committee : [THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF VERULAM, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.B.1M., TH | 
Vice-Chairman: SIR HUGH GRIPFPITHS, c.8-e., ™s., F.a.c5 General Secretary: IAN R. HENDERSON 


Please Do Not Forget!—The Needs of The Crippled, The Blind, The Paralysed, 
The Mutilated, The Deaf and the Mentally Handicapped 
The British Council for Rehabilitation is concerned to promote the interests of all who are in any way disabled, 
and to seek out ways by which those with disabilities might regain their rightful place in society 
The continuance and necessary expansion of this vital and pioneer work is entirely dependent upon your 
active goodwill and support 
Your Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by— 
Major NORMAN KARK, fon. Treasurer, TAVISTOCK HOUSE (SOUTH), LONDON, W.C.1 
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The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The oldest missionary 
Society of the Church of England. 
Founded 1698. All over the world 
people are learning to read. What 
will they read? S.P.C.K. pro 
duces Christian literature 
in 150 languages. S.P.C.K. 
also helps the Church 
| overseas to train 
clergy and teachers 
to serve their 
| own people. 
| 





do everything in your power to vwv 


7 
help the in its | When making their wills clients 


| appreciate the advice of their 
Solicitors. 


ceaseless day-and-night crusade vag 
Vv 


against Cruelty to Animals 


You can become a member of the Society by subscribing | The Society for Promoting Christian 
€! per annum, or a life member for a donation of C20 K i le 
: 2 =o -” nowledge, Holy Trinity Church, Marylebone { 
Address for Donations, Subscriptions and Enquiries: } & R A London. N.W.1 Y 
THE CHIEF SECRETARY, ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS P Peres 
DEPT. S.J., 105 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1 Phone: WHITEHALL 7177 






































THE HARRISON HOMES THE BRISTOL HOSPITALS FUND (ING.) 
(Formerly Homes for the Aged Poor) —_— : HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., G.C.V.O., P.C. 
i Appeal: Allocation Committee : Professor A. V. 
49 ST. JAMES’S GARDENS, LONDON, W.1! wD tee tee et tase 
Founded in 1869 to provide Homes for deserving IS A TRUST CORPORATION ACTING AS THE 
old people who have spent their lives in the service CENTRAL FUND FOR AMENITIES FOR HOSPITAL 
of others. PATIENTS, MEDICAL RESEARCH AND MEDICAL 
This Charity pew maintains 18 Homes, providing CHARITIES IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 
a room each for 150 Residents, where they have More then fo 
; : : rty charities supported, including the 
their own furniture and lead independent lives. Bristol Royal Hospital and the University of Bristol 
The Charity depends on Voluntary ouenetane Cancer Research Funds. 
and Legacies and urgently needs funds for t ; 
continuation and expansion of the work. Enquiries Invited 
ROYAL LONDON BUILDINGS, 
Further particulars may be obtained from 2 BALDWIN STREET, BRISTOL, 1 
The Secretary, 49 St. James’s Gardens, Notting Hill, W.11 Telephone: BRISTOL 2-3495 Telegrams: VOLUNTARY, Bristol 
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bankers, transferred the amount of dollars in question in 
each case to the account of the Bank of England with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of the United States. The taxpayer 
was assessed to income tax under Cases IV, r. 2 and V, r. 2, 
of Sched. D to the Income Tax Act, 1918, in respect of ‘these 
transactions. The Special Commissioners held that the 
income did not fall within either case, and on appeal that 
decision was confirmed by Wynn Parry, J., and the Court of 
Appeal (Jenkins and Romer, L.JJ., Pearce, L.J., dissenting). 
The Crown appealed. 

ViscouNT Srmonps said that at the conclusion of the 
argument he was clearly of the opinion that the appeal must 
succeed. He had written his opinion accordingly, but he had 
withdrawn it on reading the opinion which Lord Radcliffe 
was about to deliver. He (his lordship) was in complete 
agreement with it and he thought it on the whole desirable 
in this difficult branch of the law that the same result should 
not be reached by the use of slightly different words. 

Lorp Rerp delivered an opinion in favour of allowing the 
appeal. 

LorD RApcLiFFe said that in the plain meaning of language 
these sterling credits were sums received by the taxpayer 
in this country out of his American income, which had pro 
tanto been used to acquire them, and that in this sense the 
taxpayer had “ brought over” his American income to the 
United Kingdom. That being so, the sums so received were, 
in his (his lordship’s) opinion, properly computed in assessing 
the taxpayer’s tax under Case IV and Case V of Sched. D. 
The true statutory test was whether income arising abroad 
had or had not been received as sums of money in the United 
Kingdom. It was plain that the “ bringing ” in of a person's 
income in this context meant nothing more than the effecting 
of its transmission from one country to the other by whatever 
means the agencies of commerce or finance might make 
available for that purpose. If that transmission took place, 
it was immaterial whether anything, items of property or 
instrument of transfer, had actually been brought into the 
country or not. Nor was it relevant to ascertain what had 
happened to the taxpayer’s money in the country where the 
income arose. Neither the words of the Income Tax Act, 
nor earlier judicial decisions dealing with other questions 
arising under the two cases supported the views of the courts 
below. Accordingly, he would allow the appeal. 

Lorp CoHEN delivered an opinion agreeing with Lord 
Radcliffe. 

Lorp DENNING delivered a concurring opinion. 

Appeal allowed. 

APPEARANCES : John Foster, Q.C., and Alan S. Orr (Solicitor 
of Inland Revenue); F. N. Bucher, Q.C., P. J. Brennan and 
Mervyn Heald (Vandercom, Stanton & Co.). 


[Reported by J. A. Gauvrirus, Esq., Barrister-at-Law] [3 W.L.R. 929 


Court of Appeal 


COUNTY COURT: RIGHT OF APPEAL ON 
QUESTION OF FACT: CLAIM FOR INDEMNITY 
AGAINST CLAIM FOR LESS THAN £200 
William Mallinson & Sons (Mfg.), Ltd. ». Key Transport 
Co., Ltd.; S. Hughes (Hirers), Ltd. (third party); 
Coastal Transport, Ltd. (fourth party); Henry Long 

(Manningham), Ltd. (fifth party) 
Ormerod, Willmer and Upjohn, L.J J. 
3rd November, 1960 
Appeal from Dartford County Court on a preliminary point. 
The plaintiffs claimed damages against the defendants, to 
whom they had entrusted goods for transmission. The original 
claim was erroneously particularised in the sum - 205 10s. 4d., 
but at the hearing that sum was amended to Is. 7d, By 
their prayer the plaintiffs claimed damages “ fmited to £400," 
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The defendants denied liability, but issued a third party 
notice against sub-contractors to whom they had entrusted 
the carriage of the goods, and claimed an indemnity against 
liability in respect of the plaintiffs’ claim. The third party 
in turn claimed against a fourth party and the fourth party 
against a fifth party. The county court judge heard all those 
matters together and gave judgment for the plaintiffs against 
the defendants for {195 1s. 7d. with costs, and judgment for 
the defendants against the third party for that sum ; and he 
made further orders as to costs which in effect made the 
third party liable for the costs of all the other parties. The 
third party sought to appeal from certain of the judge's 
findings of fact in favour of the defendants. The defendants 
were the only respondents to that appeal. The court 
considered as a preliminary point the question whether the 
third party had a right of appeal on a question of fact under 
s. 109 of the County Courts Act, 1959, which gives a right 
of appeal in “ any action... where . . . the debt, demand or 
damage claimed exceeds £200." 


ORMEROD, L.J., said that the only appeal before the court 
was that of the third party against the defendants and that 
was an entirely separate matter from that between the 
plaintiffs and defendants. The question for the court was 
whether the defendants’ claim against the third party was a 
claim in excess of the sum of £200. The defendants’ claim 
for an indemnity was not for the sum of £198 only but also 
for the costs they might have to pay by reason of the fault 
of the third party. That meant that the claim was one 
exceeding {200. It was well to bear in mind the terms of 
Ord. 12, r. 3 (2), of the County Court Rules, 1936, which 
provided that as between defendant and third party the 
judge might grant to either party any relief or remedy which 
might have been granted if the claim had been made in a 
separate action. Third party proceedings were a convenient 
method of dealing with all matters between the parties, but 
the claim against the third party was a separate claim in 
respect of which the county court judge had made certain 
findings of fact which were impugned on this appeal. It was 
accordingly open to the third party to appeal against those 
findings of fact and it was the duty of the court to consider 
the submissions made on behalf of the third party. 


Witmer and Upjonn, L.JJ., delivered concurring 
judgments. 
APPEARANCES: R. N. Titheridge (Peacock and Goddard, for 


Myer Wolff & Co., Kingston-upon-Hull); John Gower 
(W. R. Millar & Sons). 
(Reported by Miss M. M. Hit, Barrister-at-Law) (1 W.LAR. 1301 


RATING: HOME FOR BLIND PERSONS NOT 
“ STRUCTURE ” ENTITLED TO RELIEF 


Trustees of the Jewish Blind Society v. Henning 
(Valuation Officer) 


Lord Evershed, M.R., Pearce and Harman, L.J J. 
10th November, 1960 
Appeal from the Lands Tribunal. 


The trustees of the Jewish Blind Society appealed to the 
Lands Tribunal against the rejection by the local valuation 
court of their proposal to reduce the assessment on a home 
and premises for the blind—‘‘ Rokefield,’’ Westcott, Dorking— 
maintained by them, from £1,250 gross value, £1, 028 rateable 
value, to £20 and {12 respectively, on the ground that the 
hereditament fell within the scope of s. 9 (1) of the Rating and 
Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955, The here- 
ditament was a large three-storeyed building in 10} acres 
of grounds. Built y as a private house, it had been 
extended and adapted for the accommodation of sixty-four 
blind persons, twenty of whom were chronic invalids; the 
remainder all suffered from some disability in addition to 
blindness, and occupational therapy was provided for their 
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treatment. The Lands Tribunal, proceeding on the assump- 
tion, but without evidence, that the society had arrangements 
with the local authority under the National Health Service 
Act, 1946, and the National Assistance Act, 1948, held that 
the buildings comprised in the hereditament were “ structures ” 
within paras. (>) and (c) of subs. (1), and accordingly entitled 
to rating relief. On appeal by the valuation officer from that 
decision the Court of Appeal asked for evidence as to the 
afrangements with the local authority, and an agreed state- 
ment of the facts was provided for the court. 

Lorp EversHep, M.R., giving judgment, said that it was 
plain from the new evidence that there were in fact no 
arrangements properly so called under the Acts of 1946 and 
1948. The Lands Tribunal had rejected the submission for 
the valuation officer that the word “ structure ” in subs. (1) 
meant something less extensive than the entire hereditament. 
In his lordship’s view this building was not a “ structure ” 
within the meaning of the subsection; but as that was not 
necessarily decisive of the case he would proceed on the 
assumption that it was a “ structure,’’ without attempting 
to define that word as used in this subsection. Turning to 
the subsection, it was clear that para. (a) (which deals with 
structures for accommodating invalid chairs, etc.) was limited 
to structures which were merely adjuncts to some other 
building. The first question under para. (b) was whether 
the Jewish Blind Society was a voluntary organisation formed 
for any of the purposes mentioned in s, 28 (1) of the National 
Health Service Act, 1946. The answer was in the negative, 
for the present case could only be brought within those 
purposes by treating the blindness from which these inmates 
suffered as being an “ illness’"’ within the definition in the 
Act of 1946. As the main object of this society was to provide 
assistance to indigent Jews who were blind, this organisation 
could not be brought within para. (6). Even if his lordship 
were wrong on that, the court would still have to be satisfied 
that the premises were “ supplied "’ for the use of persons in 
pursuance of arrangements with the local authority under 
the Act of 1946; and on that the new evidence was decisive, 
for it was plain that at most only four of the sixty-four 
inmates of this home were there as a result of anything that 
could be called an arrangement with the local authority, and 
that was insufficient to make this a structure supplied in 
pursuance of arrangements made under the Act of 1946. 
Paragraph (c) opened with the Delphic remark: “ of any 
structure belonging to a local authority within the meaning 
of s. 29 of the National Assistance Act, 1948.’’ Clearly the 
structure here did not belong to any local authority. It 
belonged to a voluntary organisation ; and even though that 
voluntary organisation was one mentioned in s. 30 of the 
Act of 1948, it still had to be established that the premises 
had been supplied for the use of persons in pursuance of 
arrangements made under s. 29 of the Act of 1948. Again 
the answer on the new evidence was in the negative. A place 
of this kind, the purpose of which was to provide a home for 
blind persons, was not within the scope and intendment of 
s. 29. Thus even if “ Rokefield ’’ were a ‘‘ structure,”’ it could 
not bring itself within either paras. (6) or (c). Could the society 
then bring the case within the broad terms of para. (d), 
as “any structure of a kind similar to those referred to” 
in the previous paras. (a), (6) and (c)? His lordship thought 
that that phrase meant a structure the purpose or adapta- 
bility of which was similar to those previously mentioned. 
If that was right, the structure here in question, tested by 
its purposes or adaptability, was not similar in kind to those 
previously mentioned. The appeal should be allowed. 

PEARCE, L.J., concurring, said that the structures con- 
templated in subs. (1) were in the nature of appendices to 
substantial buildings rather than the substantial buildings 
themselves. 

HarMAN, L.J., also concurring, said that he was glad that 
the court was able to construe so obvious a subsection without 
feeling constrained to a construction against which common 
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sense revolted. In the absence of context it was no doubt 
true that every building was a structure; but it seemed to 
his lordship monstrous to suggest that they must substitute 
the words: “ This is the structure that Jack supplied” 
for “ This is the house that Jack built.’’" Appeal allowed. 

APPEARANCES: Anthony Cripps, Q.C., and J. Raymond 
Phillips (Treasury Solicitor); W. L. Roots, O.C., and John C, 
Taylor (Rubinstein, Nash & Co.). 

(Reported by Miss M. M. Hia, Barrister-at Law} 


Chancery Division 


CONSTRUCTION OF WILL: MEANING OF 
“ MOIETY” 
In re Angus’ Will Trusts 
Buckley, J. 26th October, 1960 

Adjourned summons. 

By his will, a testator, a Scotsman dying domiciled in 
England, gave and bequeathed “ the moiety of my property 
that remains after my wife shall have received her jus relicta ” 
to his trustees on trust to pay certain moneys towards the 
erection of a memorial and upkeep of his parents’ grave and 
“to pay my wife the interest on the residue of the property 
so long as she shall live and at the death of my wife or if she 
shall have died before me then I bequeath the said property 
in equal shares "’ to his brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces 
then living. Under Scottish law the jus relict@a was a legal 
provision accruing to the widow of one dying domiciled in 
Scotland amounting, where there were no children of the 
marriage surviving, to one-half of the movable property. 
The testator died in 1957, and his widow died in 1959. There 
were no children of the marriage, and the whole of the estate 
was comprised of personal and movable property. The 
widow's personal representatives took out a summons to 
determine whether on the true construction of the will the 
gift of the “ moiety " which should remain after the testator’s 
wife should have received the jus relicte extended to the 
whole of the testator’s property or to only one-half of it, and 
whether, if it extended to only half, there was an implied 
gift of the other half to the widow. 

BucKLEY, J., said that it was inconsistent with the terms of 
the will, as shown by the testator’s assumption that his wife 
was entitled to jus relicte, to suppose that he was indicating 
an intention to make a gift of any property at his disposal 
except the life interest in the property settled on trust, 
and there was not, therefore, an implied gift of any part of 
the estate to the wife. Since the testator believed that 
his wife was entitled to the jus relicte, that was, to one- 
half of the property, and that, therefore, only half of his 
property remained at his disposal, the word ‘‘ moiety ” in 
his will meant “ one equal half part,” so that what was given 
to the trustees was one-half of the testator’s property. 

APPEARANCES: Peter Giffard (Cartwright, Cunningham & 
Haselgrove & Co.) ; George, Hesketh (Clarke, Rawlins & Co.). 

(Reported by Miss Pamurra Paice, Barrister-at-Law] [1 W.L.R. 1296 


Queen’s Bench Division 


LEGAL AID: SOLICITOR AND CLIENT TAXATION : 
EXPERT WITNESSES’ FEES 
Ullah v. Hail Line, Ltd. 
Davies, J. 29th July, 1960 

Summons for review of taxation. 

In an action in which a legally aided plaintiff recovered 
damages for personal injuries against the defendants, the 
plaintiff called as witnesses a doctor and a consulting engineer. 
The solicitor paid (1) 5 guineas to the doctor for his report ; 
(2) 90 guineas to the doctor for three days’ attendance at the 
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home for cripples, both in North Wales. 


are earnestly requested 





THE CRIPPLES’ HELP 


MANCHESTER, SALFORD & NORTH-WEST 


President: The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Derby, M.C. 


This is a VOLUNTARY society engaged in work for the welfare of 
the physically handicapped and disabled. It has over 5,000 cripples 
from Lancashire and North-West England on its register and is in 
urgent need of funds to maintain and, if possible, extend the work of 
its Welfare Department and its Craft Training and Rehabilitation 
Department ; also for “‘ White Heather Home ™ for crippled 
needy children, and “ Tan-y-Bryn™, its holiday and residential 


The Society, which was founded 63 years ago, has been able to 
CHRISTMAS PARCELS carry on its work during all these years, thanks to the measure of 
Over 2,000 parcels and voluntary support it receives from the public in the north-west. 
presents are distributed Valuable support is necessary even to maintain the work at its 
each year by the C.H.S. present level, and gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged. 


ae 5 CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 


(Registered in accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948) 


SOCIETY 


ENGLAND 





An ANNUAL REPORT 
and full information will 
gladly be sent on request 
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For 75 Years THE 


THE CLAPTON MISSION 


vata 9 mushy of GENTLEWOMEN’S 


EVANGELICAL SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 


IN EAST LONDON WORK AND HELP 


TO MEET THE NEEDS OF TO-DAY IT OFFERS 
HAPPY FELLOWSHIP to hundreds of OLD AGE 
PENSIONERS in its OLD FOLK’S CLUBS, etc. it pro- 
vides 400 WEEKS" HOLIDAYS each 


HOLIDAY HOME. 


OER ne VARGA le tons Ge ate Helps Gentiewomen of all ages resident in all parts of the British Isles 


PT 
PARTY OF LONELY FOLK are sent for a week to 
the HOLIDAY HOME. 1. 


SOME 300 CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS are 
training for the Battle of Life in its UNIFORMED 


we 2. > | organising drawing room Sales and maintaining a depot 
aA AL RCE ge ». Gy lke tontermanmnitensed Sect onan 
Pp aniepes . By ng Pensions nuities n emergencies 
wintinee e to t too old and infirm to work any longer 
DEPENDS ON VOLUNTARY. GIFTS | 4. By establishing accommodation for elderly ladies 
” eecinee ees WILL YOU HELP IN THIS WORK BY SENDING A DONATION, 
etc., gratefully acknowledged by | BECOMING A SUBSCRIBER OR BY REMEMBERING US IN YOUR WILL? 





Rev. Norman E. Barker, 
65 ELDERFIELD ROAD, 














SOCIETY (inc.) 


che poorest enn serd, at thn Morne Gay WAST ESTABLISHED 189! 


By granting Bursaries and Loans to the young to enable 
them to train for professions 


Particulars from The Secretary, 
LONDON, ES Office and Depot: | RIDGEFIELD, KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
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ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND 


(formerly at Upper Norwood, S.E.19) 


ALBRIGHTON HALL, BROAD OAK, SHREWSBURY and ROWTON CASTLE, Near SHREWSBURY 


HE College provides education and vocational training in music, piano tuning and shorthand-typewricing 
for one hundred and fifty boys and girls, the majority of whom become self-supporting citizens. It thus 
makes a definite contribution to national economy in effecting the complete rehabilitation of 


many disabled persons. 


Voluntary effort was res ble for the foundation of the College 


and has continued to play an 


important part in its life. College has used its own funds freely for the welfare of blind persons, 
and the replenishment of these funds is necessary to enable it to continue to help its students in ways 
additional to those provided by Public Authorities, and to maintain the speed and flexibility of action 


which are advantages of a voluntary service. 


Persons considering suitable objects for charitable bequests are begged to apply to the Secretary 


for full particulars. 
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‘Cinisionas Appen 


SOLICITORS BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 


instituted 1858 
Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


This Association is composed of SOLICITORS who are on the ROLL for ENGLAND and 
WALES, and its objects are:— 
To relieve, either by donations or annuities, necessitous Solicitors, their wives, 
widows and families. 
The Relief granted last year totalled £27,001 2s. 10d. 
A minimum subscription of £1 Is. Od. per annum constitutes a member, and a payment of 
£2! Os. Od. a Life Member of the Association. 


Forms of application for membership obtainable from the Association’s offices, Cliffords Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 
or from any Provincia! Law Society or Director of the Association. 




































































THE CHALLENGE | 
OF LABRADOR 


Over the sub-arctic coastline of Labrador 
and Northern Newfoundland the 
GRENFELL MISSION operates Hospitals, 








a Sanatorium, Nursing Stations, Children’s 
Homes and other forms of social work. 
Begun by Sir Wilfred Grenfell in 1892 


for the fishermen it is interdenomina- 
tional and supported by voluntary 


Woodlarks Workshop 


FARNHAM, SURREY 


gives the thrill of wage-earning 
and a new independence to 





subscriptions from the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. Chair-bound Crippled Women 
Support in the form of legacies and covenanted subscrip- 


; ' who are trained and employed 
tions is earnestly needed for this great undertaking. - 


in plywood toymaking and 


THE GRENFELL ASSOCIATION given a happy home 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
HOPE HOUSE, GREAT PETER STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


| URGENTLY NEEDS 


FUNDS 


Patrons 


H.M. THE QUEEN 
H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


Hon. Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lord Grenfell, T.D. 


Information may be obtained from the Secretary 




















THE LEAGUE AGAINST. ‘CRUEL SPORTS 


IS THE LEADING SOCIETY WHICH CAMPAIGNS 
FOR BETTER TREATMENT FOR WILD ANIMALS 


THE LEAGUE MAINTAINS TWO ANIMAL SANCTUARIES 


Full particulars of the League’s work supplied to any solicitor whose 
clients may wish to assist this worthy cause with a legacy or donation 


The League Against Cruel Sports 
58 MADDOX STREET, LONDON, W. 1 MAYfair 5538 


Telephone : 
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hearing ; and (3) 30 guineas to the consulting engineer for 
two days’ attendance. Those items were allowed on the party 
and party taxation and had been, or would be, paid in full 
to the legal aid fund by the defendants. On the solicitor and 
client taxation the taxing master disallowed the first and 
second items in part and the third item completely under 
reg. 14 (6) of the Legal Aid (General) Regulations, 1950, on 
the ground that they were not authorised. On the doctor's 
report he allowed 3 guineas, being the maximum fee under 
the general authority under reg. 14 (4), and 30 guineas for 
the doctor's fee under a specific authority given to the solicitor 
by the area committee under reg. 14 (5) (6). He allowed 
nothing on the third item. The solicitor took out a summons 
for a review of the taxation. 


Davies, J., reading his judgment, said that three questions 
arose: first, was the solicitor specifically authorised to call 
the doctor at a higher fee than that authorised in the general 
authority ; secondly, if not, was the authority limited to 
30 guineas or could the solicitor rely on the general authority  ; 
thirdly, the all-important question: if those disbursements 
had been allowed and recovered or were certain to be recovered 
on the party and party taxation, was the solicitor #pso facto 
entitled to them on the solicitor and client taxation? On 
the first question, the solicitor wrote to the legal aid committee 
asking if he could call the doctor at 25 guineas a day, and the 
reply was that the doctor could be called at 30 guineas. 
That could not mean 30 guineas a day, and taking into 
account reg. 14 (5) of the Legal Aid (General) Regulations, 
1950, which provided that the authority had to state the 
maximum total fee, 30 guineas must have been the maximum 
total fee. On the second question, it could not possibly be 
said that the solicitor had elected to rely on the specific 
authority of 30 guineas, and therefore he was entitled to the 
fee under the general authority under reg. 14 (4), which 
amounted to 38 guineas in all (15 guineas for the first day, 
10 guineas each for the second and third days, and 3 guineas 
for the report). On the third question it was submitted on 
behalf of the Lord Chancellor that the words in reg. 14 (6) 
“no payment shall be made” meant the same as the words 
in reg. 14 (3) “ no payment shall be allowed on taxation.” 
His lordship found himself unable to contemplate that the 
Lord Chancellor, in framing the regulations, would use 
entirely different words to mean the same thing, and he did 
not accept that construction. It was impossible to give any 
effective meaning to the words in reg. 14 (6) unless one wrote 
in some qualifying words ; it was plain that the purpose and 
intent of the regulations was to protect the legal aid fund. 
It was implicit in reg. 14 (6) that payment might be made if 
it did not injure the fund; “no payment may be made” 
therefore was equivalent to “no payment may be made to 
the detriment of the fund.” The costs claimed would, of 
course, be paid out of the fund, but they would not be paid 
to the detriment of the fund since ex concessis the fund had 
recovered or would recover them from the defendants. 
Regulation 14 (6) therefore did not prohibit, on solicitor and 
client taxation under Sched. III to the Act, disbursements 
of the type in question, if those disbursements had been 
allowed as between party and party. What it did prohibit 
was the payment out of the fund of such disbursements 
unless the fund recovered them from the other y to the 
litigation. If the legally aided litigant had failed, then, of 
course, there would be no question of recovering from the 
other party. Even if the legally aided litigant won, it would 
not be certain at the date of taxation that the party and party 
costs would actually be recovered, but the items such as those 
in dispute would nevertheless be properly included in the 
solicitor and client costs, having already been “ allowed "’ as 
between party and party. The prohibition imposed by 
reg. 14 (6) was a prohibition against actual payment to the 
solicitor out of the fund unless and until it was ascertained 
that the fund would not suffer by such payment. Since all 
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the disputed items were allowed on the party and party 
taxation no question arose of their allowance on the solicitor 
and client taxation and the taxing master erred in disallowing 
them. As it was admitted that the fund had recovered or 
would recover those items from the defendants, there could 
be no question of any detriment or loss to the fund and those 
items were therefore payable to the applicant solicitor. 


APPEARANCES : S. Waldman (S. Silverman) ; Colin Duncan 
(Joynson-Hicks & Co.). 

[Reported by Miss C. J. Buuis, Barrister-at-Law) [1 W.L.R. 1320 
FIREARMS: LOAN TO PERSON NOT HOLDING 
CERTIFICATE: “SPORTING PURPOSES”: RAT- 

SHOOTING 
Morton v. Chaney; Morton v. Christopher 
Lord Parker, C.J., Ashworth and Elwes, J J. 
21st October, 1960 


Appeals by case stated by Huntingdonshire justices sitting 
at St. Ives. 

Chaney owned a rifle for which he held a firearm certificate. 
He lent the rifle and some ammunition to Christopher, who 
did not hold a certificate, with instructions that Christopher 
should use the rifle to shoot rats on Chaney’s caravan site. 
Chaney was charged with lending the rifle and ammunition 
to Christopher, Christopher not being a registered firearms 
dealer and not showing that he was by virtue of the Act 
entitled to acquire the rifle and ammunition, contrary to s. 11 
of the Firearms Act, 1937. Christopher was charged with 
being in unlawful possession of the rifle in that he did not 
hold a certificate, contrary to s. 1 of the Act. The justices 
first tried the information against Christopher, who pleaded 
guilty and was fined. They then tried the information against 
Chaney, who contended that the loan of the rifle was for 
sporting purposes only within the meaning of s. 4 (7) of the 
Act, which provides: “A person carrying a firearm or 
ammunition belonging to another person holding a certificate 
may, without himself holding a certificate, have in his posses- 
sion that firearm or ammunition under instructions from and 
for the use of that other person for sporting purposes only...” ; 
and that he was, therefore, not guilty of an offence under 
s. 11. The justices upheld this submission and acquitted 
Chaney. They then, being of opinion that Christopher had, 
by reason of his holding, been wrongly convicted, recalled 
him and dismissed the information against him. The 
prosecutor appealed in both cases. 


LorD PARKER, C.J., said that he found it quite unnecessary 
and, indeed, inadvisable, to attempt any definition of what 
was included within the words “ for sporting purposes only.” 
There were two things about which his lordship was clear. 
One was that the mere fact that some sort of shooting was a 
sport in the sense that someone got enjoyment out of it was 
not enough to bring it within those words. The second thing 
was that, so far as this case was concerned, the shooting of 
rats was not in the ordinary sense of the term shooting for 
sporting purposes. Accordingly, so far as the Chaney appeal 
was concerned, the case must go back to the justices with a 
direction that the offence was proved. The action of the 
justices in recalling a and finding him not guilty 
was, on any view, wrong. moment they had sentenced 
him they were functi officio and could do nothing more in 
the matter. They had clearly acted in excess of their 
jurisdiction. Accordingly this case must also go back to the 
justices with the direction that they exceeded their jurisdiction 
and that Christopher was guilty of the offence. 

AsHWoRTH and Ewes, JJ., agreed. Appeals allowed. 

APPEARANCES: Edward Gardner, 0.C., and Keith Topley 
(Sharpe, Pritchard & Co., for A. C. Aylward, Huntingdon) ; 
ihe defendants did not appear and were not represented. 

(Reported by Grove Hutt, Esq., Barrister-at-Law] [1 W.L.R. 1312 
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FIREARMS: “LETHAL ... WEAPON”: AIRGUN: 
WHETHER FIREARM 
Moore v. Gooderham 
Lord Parker, C.J., Ashworth and Elwes, JJ. 
21st October, 1960 

Appeal by case stated by Lowestoft justices. 

The respondent sold an airgun to a boy whom he knew or 
had reasonable ground for believing to be under seventeen, 
and was charged with an offence against s. 19 (1) of the 
Firearms Act, 1937, which forbids, inter alia, the sale of a 
“ firearm " to such a person. By s. 32 of the Act, “ firearm ” 
is defined as “ any lethal barrelled weapon . . . from which 
any shot, bullet or other missile can be discharged.” The 
justices found that the gun was designed to fire pellets and 
darts. It was incapable of causing more than trivial injury, 
except probably to the eye at extremely close range. It was 
the least powerful type of airgun obtainable. When discharged 
from the gun at a range of a few inches at the surface of a 
piece of plywood five thirty-seconds of an inch in thickness 
lying on a hard floor-a metal pellet became embedded in the 
plywood to such an extent as to be visible from the far side 
and the point of a dart penetrated the wood. The justices 
held that the gun was not a lethal weapon and, therefore, 
not a firearm within the meaning of the section and, 
accordingly, dismissed the information. The prosecutor 
appealed. 

LorD ParKER, C.]J., said that the sole question was whether 
the airgun was a firearm within the meaning of s. 19 (1) of 
the Act. His lordship thought that the justices were fully 
entitled to give to the word “ lethal’ the sense that the injury 
likely to be caused by the gun must be of a kind which might 
cause death. That was the ordinary meaning of the word, 
but it was to be observed that in this connection one was not 
considering whether a firearm was designed or intended to 
cause injury from which death resulted, but rather whether it 
was a weapon which, however misused, might cause injury 
from which death might result. Section 19 was designed to 
prevent, amongst other things, a weapon getting into the 
hands of a very small child who might misuse it by firing it 
point blank, and point blank, say, at an eye or an ear, or 
some particularly vulnerable part ; and if it was capable of 
causing more than trifling and trivial injury when misused, 
then it was a weapon which was capable of causing injury 
from which death might result. Having regard to the justices’ 
finding concerning the effect of the discharge of missiles 
from the gun at plywood, and in spite of the fact that there 
was no evidence of the relative resistance of human skin 
and plywood, his lordship found it impossible to say that 
this was not a weapon which, when misused, was capable of 
causing injury from which death might result. The appeal 
should be allowed and the case sent back to the justices with 
a direction that the offence was made out. 

ASHWoRTH and Etwes, JJ., agreed. Appeal allowed. 

APPEARANCES : Leslie Borcham (Lee, Ockerby, Johnson & Co., 
for R. W. Gash, Ipswich) ; the respondent did not appear and 
was not represented. 

[Reported by Grove Hut, Esq., Barrister-at-Law] {1 W.L.R. 1308 
DANGEROUS DOG NOT UNDER’ PROPER 
CONTROL: PROCEEDINGS WRONGLY STARTED 

BY INFORMATION 


R, v. Nottingham Justices; ex parte Brown 
Lord Parker, C.J., Ashworth and Elwes, JJ. 
28th October, 1960 


Application for order of certiorari. 

The applicant, Mrs. Betty Brown, was charged by way of 
information, before justices, that she was the owner ofa 
dangerous dog which was not kept under proper control, 
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contrary to s. 2 of the Dogs Act, 1871. She pleaded guilty 
to the information, and the justices, adjudging the dog to be 
dangerous, ordered her to keep it under proper control. 
The applicant moved for an order of certiorari to quash the 
order of the justices on the ground that the proceedings 
before them were a nullity, having been started by way of 
information, whereas they should have been started by 
complaint. 


Lorp ParkKER, C.J., said that s. 2 of the Dogs Act, 1871, 
envisaged two stages: first, a court of summary jurisdiction, 
on a complaint being made, could make a summary order ; 
secondly, where that order was disobeyed, the person dis- 
obeying was liable to a penalty. The first stage was in the 
nature of a civil or administrative proceeding and that part 
of the section spoke of a complaint ; it was only in the second 
stage that an offence was involved and liability to a penalty 
arose. In the present case the proceedings arose under the 
first stage of the section and should have been started by 
complaint ; accordingly, having been started by information, 
they were a nullity; neither the plea of guilty nor s. 42 
or s. 100 (1) of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, could cure 
that invalidity and an order for certiorari would issue. 


ASHWORTH and Etwes, JJ., agreed. 


APPEARANCES: James Comyn (Hancock & Willis, for 
German & Soar, Nottingham). 


{Reported by A. D. Rawzey, Esq., Barrister-at-Law] [1 W.L.R. 1315 


DAMAGES: VERY YOUNG CHILD: LOSS OF 
AMENITIES AND EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
Oliver and Others v. Ashman and Another 


Lord Parker, C.J. 3rd November, 1960 
Action. 


A boy, aged twenty months, received a serious brain injury 
in a motor accident due to the admitted negligence of the 
defendants. As a result of the injury the boy became a 
low-grade mental defective ; it was unlikely that he would 
ever be able to speak or that he could be educated to anything 
but a very limited extent. He required constant care and 
control, constant medical supervision and such re-education 
as was possible. At some time he would have to leave home 
and go to an institution or school, and it was his parents’ 
wish that, at any rate at first, he should go to a private 
school or institution, but there was evidence that he would 
receive better care and medical attention in a State institution 
to which, sooner or later, he would have to go, and where, 
subject to visits home, he would have to remain for the rest 
of his life. He had no sustained feeling or recollection, and 
if he felt pain, it was purely momentarily ; there was some 
evidence that he was beginning to realise that he was different 
from others, but any such thoughts or feelings were of a 
transient nature. His expectation of life was reduced. 
This report is concerned only with the assessment of his 
damages. 


Lorp Parker, C.J., said that the boy was entitled to 
compensation for such expenditure as would have to be 
incurred on his behalf in having extra help in the home so long 
as he remained at home, or later, when he came home for 
visits. Any award for pain and suffering must be small and 
possibly nil, because the general view was that he did not 
feel pain and suffering, or, if he did, it was purely momentary. 
As to loss of opportunity to enjoy life, his lordship was unable 
to accept the contention that this was purely a Benham v. 
Gambling [1941] A.C. 157, case. He was entitled to something 
for what he had lost, whether he knew he had lost it or not, 
albeit that the amount might well be less than in the case of a 
person who had enjoyed life and amenities and knew that he 
had lost them. The trouble was to put that into money. 
Again, as far as loss of i was concerned, the con- 
siderations involved could not easily be put into money. 
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THE 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 
SOCIETY 


10 STRATFORD ROAD 
LONDON, W.8 


The Society encourages medical re- 
search by establishing Fellowships in 
Multiple Sclerosis and Allied Nervous 
Diseases. 

Through its many Branches it brings 
help to those who have M.S. 


To continue this work YOUR HELP 
IS URGENTLY NEEDED. Please 
support the Society by 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(Registered as a Charity in accordance with the National 
Assistance Act, 1948) 





Instituted 1774 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1959 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
President : 
H.R.H. THe Duke oF GLOUCESTER, K.G., K.T., K.P., etc. 
Chairman: REAR-ADMIRAL PieRS K. KEKEWICH, C.8. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 
In the terms of the Royal Charter graciously granted by | Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II in 1959 to the Society, instituted in 1774 : 
Paragraph 4 of the Charter 
The main obje-ts for which the Society is established and incorporated are : 
5 alee et tacts Weenies eleig to ke wes 
(b) To collect and circulate information relating to the most 








approved and effectual methods for recovering persons 
apparently drowned or dead. 

(c) To encourage of life saving, to investi methods 

of life saving and resuscitation, and to reward knowledge. 

(d) To 2 (is exceptional cases only) suitable apparatus in 

the metropolis for rzscuing persons from drowning, 





Nine hundred and twenty-six persons have been rewarded by the Society 
during the year 1959 for saving or to save 708 persons from drown- 
ing and other rieks im all pants of thar Baajony'e Empire and Commonwealth. 


The Society’s model Receiving House in Hyde Park damaged 
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The Committee 2 eruaty APPEAL FOR FUNDS to enable them 
the increasing demands upon the Society's resources in fulfiling ta above 


Secretary : Cotone. G. W. M. Grover, 0.B.£., R.M, 
Offices : 


Watergate House, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 








Ive found that address 


Moy | Cou wanted— 


Y it’s OFAW ... 


that stands for the Universities 
Federation for Animal Welfare, 
7a Lamb’s Conduit Passage, 
W.C.1 


Yes, they’re sound people, 

they believe the problems of 

ee animal welfare need hard heads 

as well as soft hearts, so they restrict their membership 

to university people. A lot of the top-rank scientists 
are working with them. . . . 


You'd better have “ A Brief 
Account of U FAW”—it’s got 24 
Fougasse illustrations. Ill give 
you the name again .. . 


Opa) 


7a Lamb’s Conduit Passage, 
London, W.C.1 

















A Decision NOW 


could result in the 
happiness and security of a 
child’s future 

If you are placed in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being able to discuss with clients 
matters relating to the disposal of their 
Estate, do please remember the needs of 


the children and young people in the 
care of 


THE 


CHILDREN’S AID 
: SOCIETY 


55(b) LEIGHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, S.W.16 


Director : Lt.-Col. H. H. GLANFIELD, O.B.E., to whom all communications 
should be addressed 


LEGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS 
are essential for the continuation of this work. 
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LOVERS OF ANIMALS 


are asked to make a bequest to 


THE 


P. D. S. A. 


Patron : H.R.H. The DUCHESS OF KENT 
Founded in 1917 by Mrs. M. E. DICKIN, C.B.E. 
Hon. Treasurer: The Re. Hon. LORD BRABAZON OF TARA, P.C., M.C. 


THE ONLY SOCIETY ESTABLISHED EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE 
FREE TREATMENT OF SICK ANIMALS WHOSE OWNERS 
CANNOT AFFORD PRIVATE VETERINARY FEES 


Nearly |,000,000 Cases Treated Annually 


THE PEOPLE’S DISPENSARY FOR SICK ANIMALS 
P.D.S.A. House, Clifford Street, London, W.1. (Tel. REGent 6916) 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 
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LONDON CITY MISSION 


instituted 1835. 150 Missionaries Employed 
The Society exists for the spiritual and social uplife 
of ing mm — S of poate. mainly by house-to-house 
and evangelism in \adeutry 
Latest Report Sent Free on Request 


£2,200 weekly required for the maintenance 
of the Society’s operations 


Testamentary Bequests Earnestly Solicited 


Chairman : E. G. A. BARTLETT, Esq. 
Treasurer: O. B. GILBART-SMITH, Esq. 
Secretary : Rev. Canon C. E. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Bonkers : Barclays Bank, Led., 

54 Lombard Street, £.C.3 


6 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 











A RETIRING 
DISPOSITION 


The Methodist Ministers Housing Society exists to provide 
Methodist supernumerary Ministers with accommodation at rents 
which they can afford, when they retire from active work. It 
would be greatly appreciated if you will please advise your clients 
to consider the claims of the Society 

when they are making their Wills, 

or disposing of their properties. 

An illustrated brochure will be 

The follow- 

ing iS suggested as a convenient 

form of bequest: 


gladly sent on request. 


DPS TE AE es eS 


ybet. 


** | bequeath to the Methodist Minis- 
ters Housing Society Ltd., 1 Central 
Buildings, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1, for the general purposes of 
the said Society the sum of £ 

free from duty, or my freehold lease- 
hold residence known as 


absolutely. 


Treasurer: Rev. A. KiInGsLey LLtoyp 
Secretary: S. E. WEAVER, F.C.A. 


METHODIST MINISTERS 
HOUSING SOCIETY LTD. 


1 Central Buildings, Westminster, London, $,.W.1 
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Solving a grave 
social problem 


You can scarcely open a newspaper with- 
out reading of some new act of violence — 
often involving children. Prosperity and 
crime seem to grow hand in hand. What's 
to be done? The Shaftesbury Society 
knows Christianity to be the answer—a 
robustly vital, work-a-day Christianity. 
As cities change and new estates develop, 
more religious and social facilities are 
required. The Shaftesbury Society meets 
the need with new interdenominational 
missions which quickly become lively 
centres of social, recreational, and religious 
activities for men, women, and children of 
all ages. These missions, which perform 
valuable service, need funds. Please will 
you help? All subscriptions and donations 
help us answer the question : ‘ what's to be 
done? 


THE 


Shaftesbury 
SOCIETY 


112 REGENCY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Reg. urer the Nat. Assist Act 1948 











THE PARENT SAILORS’ HOME 


Provides officers 
with a comfortable Home and Club. After recent 
modernisation it has now accommodation for 245 
persons in separate rooms. 


rebui . depends mainly on voluntary subscriptions 
| and 


The Council of Management also administers the 
| Destitute Sailors’ Fund. 


THE SAILORS’ HOME 
RED ENSIGN CLUB 


DOCK STREET, LONDON, E.!I. 
Founded 1830 Incorporated 1912 


President : 
Admiral of the Fleet ee Past Mountbatten of Burma, 


Chairman: Rear Admiral Sir David Lambert, 
K.C.B., O.B.E. 








and seamen of the Merchant Navy 


Charges are to the minimum. The Club is a 
= ts maintenance and to meet the cost of 


: Messrs. Williams Deacons Bank Led., 
Birchin Lane, E.C.3 
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Doing the best he could, his lordship would award the boy 
£11,000. In awarding that, he was conscious that the over- 
whelming probabilities were that a large part of it would never 
be expended by or on behalf of the boy. It would to a large 
extent remain untouched and left to his next of kin, but it 
was entirely irrelevant to the damages whether the plaintiff 
would ever be able to use the money. On the view that the 
boy could and would live, at any rate for a time, in a private 
institution, that sum would enable him to do so. In awarding 


IN WESTMINSTER 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
PROGRESS OF BILLS 
Read First Time: 
Ministers of the Crown (Parliamentary Secretaries) Bill 
(H.C. {30th November. 
National Insurance Bill [H.C.} [28th November. 


Read Second Time :— 


Administration of Justice (Judges and Pensions) Bill 
H.C. [28th November. 

British North America Bill [H.C.} [29th November. 
Forth Road Bridge Order Confirmation Bill [H.C.} 

[29th November. 
Indus Basin Development Fund Bill [H.C.} 

[29th November. 
Trustee Investments Bill [H.L.} [28th November. 


In Committee :— 


Patents and Designs (Renewals, Extensions and Fees) 
Bill [H.L.}) {29th November. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


A. ProGREss oF BILLs 
Read Second Time:— 
Licensing Bill [H.C.} 


Rating and Valuation Bill [H.C.}) 
Trusts (Scotland) Bill [H.C.} 


[29th November. 
{30th November. 
{28th November. 


B. QUESTIONS 
CourT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL (DELAYS) 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL Said that the speed with which appeals 
against conviction could be heard depended primarily on the 
time taken to produce transcripts of the proceedings in the court 
below and summaries of the cases for the use of the judges in 
the Court of Criminal Appeal. Transcripts were now being 
delivered more quickly than before and special measures had 
been taken to speed up the writing of the summaries. The court 
had been sitting two days a week throughout this term and 
arrangements which had now been made would enable additional 
sittings to be held next term which would reduce the delays 
considerably. 

In reply to the question whether it would not be a bad reflection 
on the administration of justice if a man’s appeal was allowed 
after he had served the whole of his sentence, the Attorney- 
General said that special steps were being taken to accelerate 
the hearing of appeals where the sentences were short. 

[29th November. 


_ PLANNING AppEALs (DELAys) 


Sir KeirtH Josepns said that the average time taken by the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government during-the last three 
years to deal with appeals from planning authorities under the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 3. 16-(1}, where the parties 
disagreed with a public inquiry, was about five months. The 
main factor was the: time welne’ by the parties in. submitting 
their written statements- - - [29th November. 
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that sum his lordship had followed the decision of Streatfeild, 
J., in Pope v. D. Murphy & Son, Lid. {1960} 2 W.L.R. 861 ; 
p. 427, ante, and in making the assessment had ignored the 
fact that the expectation of life had been reduced. Judgment 
accordingly. 

APPEARANCES: N. R. Fox-Andrews, Q.C., and J. D. 
Stocker (G. Howard & Co.); E. Ryder Richardson, 0.C., and 
E. W. Eveleigh (L. Bingham & Co. and Joynson-Hicks & Co.). 

(Reported by Miss J. F. Lame, Barrister-at-Law) {3 W.L.R. 924 


AND WHITEHALL 


STATUTORY INSTRUMENTS 


Act of Sederunt (Fees Payable to the Clerk to the Admission 
of Notaries Public in Scotland), 1960. (S.I. 1960 No. 2169 
(S.110).) 4d. 

Baking and Sausage Making (Christmas and New Year) Order, 
1960. (S.I. 1960 No. 2182.) 5d. 

Beet Eelworm Order, 1960. (S.1. 


Civil Aviation Regulations, 

No. 2137.) 11d. 

Colne Valley Water (Financial 

(S.I. 1960 No, 2150.) 5d. 
District of the River Cree (Annual Close Time) Order, 1960. 

(S.I. 1960 No, 2153 (S.109).) 4d. 
Exchange of Securities (No. 2) 

No. 2121.) 5d. 

These rules, in operation on 26th November, prescribe the 
procedure with respect to the acceptance of the offer to exchange 
3 per cent. Defence Bonds for 5 per cent. Defence Bonds 
(Conversion Issue). 

Import Duties (European Free Trade 

Order, 1960. (S.1. 1960 No. 2138.) 4d. 
Import Duties (Temporary Exemptions) (No. 11) Order, 1960. 

(S.1. 1960 No. 2163.) 8d. 
Import Duty Drawbacks (No. 

No, 2139.) 5d. 


Judicial Offices (Salaries) Order, 1960. 
4d 


1960 No. 2147.) 6d. 


(Licensing) 1960. (S.I. 1960 


Provisions) Order, 1960. 


Kules, 1960. (S.I. 1960 


Association) (No. 3) 


13) Order, 1960. (S.I. 1960 


(S.I1. 1960 No. 2162.) 
This order increases the salaries of the metropolitan magistrates, 
other than the chief magistrate, from £3,800 a year to {4,100 

a year. 

London (Waiting and Loading) (Restriction) 
(No. 5) Regulations, 1960. (S.1. 1960 No, 2111.) 

London (Waiting and Loading) (Temporary 
Regulations, 1960. (S.I. 1960 No. 2109.) 3s. 11d. 

London Parking Zones (Waiting and Loading) (Restriction) 
(Amendment) (No. 2) Regulations, 1960. (S.1..1960 No. 2110.) 
1s. 11d. 

London Traffic (Prescribed Routes) (St. Marylebone) (No. 3) 
Regulations, 1960. (S.1. 1960 No. 2112.) 5d. 

London Traffic (Prescribed Routes) (Westminster) 
Regulations, 1960. (S.I1. 1960 No. 2113.) Sd. 

Lune Valley Water Board Order, 1960. (S.1. 
1s. 5d. 

Merchandise Marks (Imported Goods) No. 4 Order, 1928 
(Provisional Exemption) Direction, 1960. (5.1. 1960 No. 2123.) 
5d. 

Draft National Insurance (Mariners) Amendment Regulations, 
1960. lid. 

National Insurance (Non-participation—-l’ire Services) (Scotland) 
Regulations, 1960. (S.1. 1960 No. 2179 (S,111).) 5d. 

Removal of Vehicles (Charges) (England and Wales) Order, 
1960. (S.1. 1960 No. 2140.) 3d. 

Road Traffic and Roads 2 Cae Act, 1960 (Commence- 
ment No. 1) Order, 1960. (S.1.. 1960 No. 2132 (C.21).) 4d. 
This order brought the Road Traffic and Roads Improvement 

Act, 1960, s. 15 (providing for charges to be payable for vehicles 

removed under statutory. powers from roads and- parking places) 

into operation on 28th November. 


(Amendment) 
ls. 11d. 


Restriction) 


(No. 4) 


1960 No. 2148.) 
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Slaughter of Animals (Prevention of Cruelty) Regulations 
(Appointed Day—-No. 3) Order, 1960. (S.I. 1960 No. 2154.) 
5d. 


Slaughterhouses (Hygiene) Regulations 
No. 3) Order, 1960. (S.I. 1960 No. 2155.) 
Stopping up of Highways Orders, 1960: 
City and County Borough of Birmingham (No. 12). 
No. 2129.) 5d. 
County Borough of Blackpool and County of Lancaster (No. 1). 
(S.I. 1960 No, 2141.) 5d 
County Borough of Dewsbury (No. 3.) 
5d. 
County of Essex (No. 19). (5.1. 1960 No. 2125.) 5d. 
County of Kent (No. 29). (S.I. 1960 No. 2156.) 5d. 
City and County of Kingston upon Hull (No. 3). (S.1. 
No. 2142.) 5d. 
County of Norfolk (No. 2). 
County of Nottingham (No. 8). 
County of Nottingham (No. 10). (S.I. 1960 No. 2157.) 5d. 
County of Suffolk, West (No. 2). (S.I. 1960 No. 2158.) 5d. 
County of Surrey (No. 16). (S.I. 1960 No. 2128.) 5d. 
County of Warwick (No. 14). (S.1. 1960 No, 2124.) 5d. 
Draft Summer Time Order, 1960. 4d. 
Wages Regulation (Brush and Broom) Order, 1960. 
No. 2151.) 2s. 4d 
Wages Regulation (Dressmaking and Women’s Light Clothing) 
(Scotland) (Amendment) Order, 1960. (S.I. 1960 No. 2152.) 
5d. 
West Lancashire Water Board Order, 1960. (S.I. 1960 No, 2149.) 
Is. 8d 


(Appointed 
5d. 


Day— 


(S.I. 1960 
(S.1. 


1960 No. 2143.) 


1960 


(5.1. 1960 No. 2126.) 5d. 
(S.1. 1960 No. 2127.) 4d. 


(S.1. 1960 
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Wild Birds (Tamar Lake Sanctuary) Order, 1960. 
No. 2144.) 5d. 

Zetland County Council (Loch of Lunga Water, Walls) Water 
Order, 1960. (S.I. 1960 No. 2145 (S.108).) 5d. 


(S.1. 1960 


SELECTED APPOINTED DAYS 
November ; 
23rd Judicial Offices (Salaries) Order, 1960. (S.1. 

No. 2162.) 

Noise Abatement Act, 1960. 

Road Traffic and Roads Improvement Act, 1960, s. 15. 

Wages Regulation (Wholesale Mantle and Costume) 
Order, 1960. (S.I. 1960 No. 2082.) 


1960 


27th 
28th 
30th 


December 


Ist Civil Aviation (Licensing) Act, 1960, ss. 1 (3), (4), 2 

and 3. 

Factories Act, 1959, ss. 9-17, 24, 34 (2) (in part), 
Sched. I, Sched. III, Pt. I (in part). 

Factories (Fire Certificate Application) Order, 1960. 
(S.I. 1960 No. 1840.) 

Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949, Pt. I, for the purpose 
of appeals to the House of Lords. 

Legal Aid (General) (Amendment No. 3) Regulations, 
1960. (S.1. 1960 No. 2057.) 

Payment of Wages Act, 1960, ss. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 
Sched. 

Wages Regulation (Brush and Broom) Order, 1960. 
(S.1. 1960 No. 2151.) 


POINTS IN PRACTICE 


Questions, which can only be accepted from pracrins solicitors who are subscribers either directly or gt @ newsagent, 

e Solicitors’ Journal, Oyez House, Breams —_ ‘etter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
jicate, and accompanied by the and address separate 
lity cannot be accepted for the return of di t. 


to the “ Points in Practice” Department, T 
They should be brief, typewritten in d 
stamped addressed envelope. Responsi 


, should be addressed 
name oma sheet, together with a 


of the s 
bmitted, and no undertaking can be given to reply 





by any particular date or at all 


Estate Duty— RELEASE oF LiFE INTEREST 


Q. Under the terms of a will funds were settled on trusts for 
1 for life then for B for life with remainder to the children of 
A and B living at the death of A. A has died leaving her husband 
B surviving and their two children, both of full age. B wishes 
to release his life interest to the children and end the trust. It is 
appreciated that the release will attract ad valorem stamp duty 
on the value of the life interest, whether or not a money 
consideration passes, but (@) in the event of B’s death within 
five years, will the release (if it is voluntary) be treated as a gift 
inter vivos of his life interest and so attract estate duty on its 
value at the date of the release, and, if so, would the present 
trustee be accountable for the duty; (b) will the present 
“ surviving spouse "’ exemption of the fund itself be adversely 
affected apart from an increase in the value of B’s free estate 
to the extent of the consideration (if any) paid to him ? 


1. We agree that a release of the life interest will attract 
ad valorem conveyance or transfer duty : Platt v. Inland Revenue 
Commissioners (1953), 32 A.T.C. 292, but see below. A disposition 
of a life interest in favour of the remainderman, which determines 
the life interest, means that no charge to estate duty arises 
under the Finance Act, 1894, s. 1, on the life tenant’s later death 
as no property then passes, and also the provisions as to gifts 
inter vivos would be insufficient to attract duty as the thing 
given, the life interest, is valueless at the death. But special 
legislation has been applied to this case: now the Finance 
Act, 1940, s. 43 (as amended by the Finance Act, 1950, s. 43), 
which applies where an interest limited to cease on death has 
been disposed of or has determined by surrender, assurance, 
divesting, forfeiture or.in any other manner, briefly charges 
estate duty on the settled property as though the life interest 
had not been so disposed of or determined if the tenant for life 
dies within five years (or later if benefit is retained), Unlike 
the provisions as to gifts inter vivos, s. 43 also applies even though 
the disposition or determination is for value or in consideration 
of marriage. The persons accountable are the trustees for the 
time being of the settlement, or the last trustees thereof: Finance 


Act, 1950, s. 44 (1). The beneficiaries have concurrent liability 
to account. The words “or in any other manner” being 
construed, on principle, ejusdem generis, it was considered that 
a merger by the tenant for life acquiring the remainder for value 
was not caught by s. 43. But the position is now governed by 
the Finance Act, 1958, s. 29, which briefly charges estate duty 
on a sum of money equal to the value given for the remainder 
if the tenant for life dies within five years, such sum being 
aggregable with the deceased's estate. By virtue of the Finance 
Act, 1958, s. 28 (7), the tenant for life’s personal representatives 
and also, if the settlement has ended, the last trustees thereof 
are accountable. However, by virtue of the Finance Act, 1958, 
s. 28 (12), no liability for estate duty arises under the section 
where no duty would otherwise have been chargeable on the 
settled property at the death of the tenant for life. This 
exemption will apply in your case since the “ surviving spouse ”’ 
exemption would have applied, and a merger appears, therefore, 
to be the suitable method, since there is no authority for the 
application of a similar exemption to a charge under s. 43. If 
the “ surviving spouse "’ exemption were not relevant, the most 
favourable method of breaking the trust would, it is suggested, 
be for B and the two children together sui juris and absolutely 
entitled to call on the trustees to divide the trust property under 
the rule in Saunders v. Vautier (1841), 2 Cr. & Ph. 240. Duty is 
not charged by the Finance Act, 1958, s. 29, on a consideration 
consisting of another interest under the settlement. The two 
children would still be liable to a claim under the Finance Act, 
1940, s. 43, which would cease after five years and could be 
insured against, and the trustees should retain funds (getting a 
clearance certificate) against accountability. There might well 
be a saving in stamp duty since a partition bears a fixed duty of 
10s.: Stamp Act, 1891, s. 1, Sched. (but see s. 73). Then with 
his share B could purchase an annuity, to compensate him for 
the loss of his life interest, from an insurance company, which 
would both reduce his aggregable estate and save income tax 
in respect of the capital portion of the annuity. In any case the 
mitigating provisions of the Finance Act, 1960, s. 64, will apply 
if the tenant for life dies within five years. 
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“Charity begins at ... Where?” a er 


rent ain eeecutsin tuanseuy || ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS 


What are the fundamental needs of society, and how can they be met? 





The homeless need shelter, the hungry need food, the ill-treated need protection—true, 


and all honour to those who meet this kind of need. 1881) (l (1876) 
But the human problem is a deeper one than that—it is a spiritual problem, we say. 


And spiritual problems need spiritual answers. To provide these is the function of 


Royal aa Al, Moral and Physical well-being of men of the 
THE CHILDREN’S SPECIAL SERVICE MISSION wives, families. 
NEEDS—FUNDS GOSPEL, PERANCE and 
AND THE SCRIPTURE UNION WARIGGE cnoh, “sad ce oll Mediing’ teas of Gena 
5 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON W.! Maintenance. 


This worldwide movement exists to spread the Christian faith by every possible means, 


among children and young people especially. More than 200 full-time staff representatives General Secretary : Lieut.-Com. F. M. Savage, F.C.C.S., R.N. 
t work in schools (including approved schoo's, and homes), churches, and communities Gifts reasurer Sailors’ Rests 
Per ‘kind; they encourage regular eS of the Bible and lead camps and houseparties re ‘omen mow Ce She a eens 





at which the Christian faith is clearly 


LEGACIES ARE A VERY WELCOME HELP 




















A CATHOLIC CHARITY 


for Orphan and Destitute 
Catholic Boys 


CANON W. HUNTING 
St. Francis’ Home, Shefford, Beds. 

















































GUILD of AID for GENTLEPEOPLE 


280a EARLS COURT ROAD, LONDON, S.W.5 
Telephone: FRObisher 1747 (late of Eccleston Square) 


President : H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
Chairman: MISS HELEN BRYANT 
Hon. Treasurer: Lt.-Col. S. C. WILLIAMS 


ASSISTANCE GIVEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 
OF GENTLE BIRTH OR GOOD EDUCATION, 
ESPECIALLY THOSE WHOM AGE OR 
ILLNESS, ETC., PREVENT FROM WORKING 


DONATIONS GREATLY NEEDED 





















































COMMONWEALTH AND CONTINENTAL |||] MORAVIAN MISSIONS 
Oldest Protestant Missionary Church: 1732 
CHURCH SOCIETY pay te ey be. 
First to send out Medical Missionaries: 1747 
(COLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL CHURCH SOCIETY) First to work among Lepers: 1818. Actual Cures. 
Patron: Her Majesty The Queen Converts outnumber Home Membership by 3 to |. 
(The Church Society for Britcns Abroad — Soe work of che Moravian Plesloserias ie kaowe 
Has served Britons overseas for 137 by LEGACIES AND a Silane GREATLY 
2S ae Medical "and OTE. Moravian Missions 
Teaching and Medical Staffs and other 32 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1 
Agents. Hon. Ro ae oe eg 
"ELSES SR SIEST TS +a mm 
RRR 
A word to Testators : na cae 
' Solicitor to include a legacy in The East End Mission 
yous was Tes ae FOUNDED 1885 
A word to Solicitors : MINISTERS to the last, the lease and the lost—irrespective 
anata for ane At | ann einen neties w08 cotton Ton A ay 
abroad, especially those living in lonely Green and Mile End, including » Social Department ; 
outposts. — for | Christian Workers ; w for 
Further information will be supplied by the President : Sons and Iemandies Olantan talib es Laan 
Commucmealth tod Coatinental te oy NEEDS Legacies, Annual Subscriptions and Contributions 
: The LIAM 
Adelphi, London, W. PN eon wp Mae _ = ‘Geapeen, © ! 





SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES IN REDUCED 
Founded by the late Miss Smallwood CIRCUMSTANCES Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 


Christmas Appeal 


Christmas is drawing near—and to many of our poor, sick and elderly ladies, who are suffering 
great hardships, it will not be a joyful season. Please send money for extra comforts. 





Will Lawyers kindly advise their Clients to help this Society? Making cheques payable to 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY 
LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN 
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CONSIDER 
‘THIS URGENCY 


The Seaman 


—his need is 
URGENT 
| ~~ We gladly meet this 


The Society —ou: support is 


URGENT 
we badly need this 


The Supporter —their help is 


URGENT 
we boldly seek this 














Gifts and legacies in favour of 


SEAMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND SOCIETY 


4% Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, $.W.1!. 


gum Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN =m 
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LEDS PL 2 OT ASUMAS 





All 

boys 
need 
help 


but especially those aged 15-18, without a good home 
background—no longer children, not yet men. 


Please give these lads a helping hand along the difficult path 
to early manhood by contributing towards the cost of 
running our working boys homes, where they have someone 
to befriend and guide them. 


DONATIONS 
ARE 


AND LEGACIES 
URGENTLY REQUIRED 


HOMES FOR WORKING 
BOYS IN LONDON 


President ; Lieutenant-General Sir John Glubb, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.0., O.B.E., M.C. 
15, Champion Hill, 


London, S.E.5 














A little sufferer and orphan children receiving care 
at two of our Congo hospitals. 


WORLD-WIDE ADVENT MISSIONS 


Operating over 200 hospitals and clinics 
and a fleet of medical launches 


Caring for thousands of lepers 
Educating through 3,500 mission schools 
Preaching the gospel in 800 languages 


GIFTS AND LEGACIES REQUESTED 


Write for illustrated booklet to:— 
THE SECRETARY, WORLD-WIDE ADVENT MISSIONS 
STANBOROUGH PARK, WATFORD 


Bankers: Midland Bank Limited 




















Incorporated by 




















ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 


Recognised by Law as a Charity 


The College, one of the leading centres of surgical research 
and study is, with its unique opportunities, expanding and 
increasing its programme of research, especially in the fields 
of ANAESTHETICS, WOUND HEALING and INHERITED BLINDNESS. 


The College also carries out extensive teaching activities for 
postgraduate students. It is not under State Control. 


FUNDS ARE Research scholarships and grants 
URGENTLY Building and maintenance of research 
REQUIRED laboratories and lecture rooms 
FOR Purchase of scientific equipment 


LEGACIES are particularly s.:ceptable. SUBSCRIPTIONS can be made | eg NORFOLK SQUARE, PADDINGTON, 
GiFTS and enquiries should be addressed to | 


by seven-year covenant. 
Mr. W. F. Davis, Deputy Secretary, Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Telephone: HOL 3474 
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LEGACIES 


ARE ONE OF OUR 


MOST IMPORTANT LIFELINES 


We care for 6,000 deaf and dumb and 
200 who are blind anp deaf throughout 
our churches, social clubs, employment 
and interpreting agencies. Forms 
of bequest will be gratefully supplied 
by:—B. R. F. MacNay, Secretary 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION 


IN AID OF THE 


DEAF ann DUMB 


W.2 


Founded 1640, Registered in accordance with the National Assistence Act, 1948 
Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 
| SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES 


THE BuILpInG Societies (AUTHORISED BANKs) OrDER, 1960 


The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, with the consent 
of the Treasury, pursuant to the powers conferred upon him by 
subs. (7) of s. 11 of the Building Societies Act, 1960, and to ail 
other powers enabling him in that behalf hereby makes the 
following order : 


1. The following banks are hereby designated so as to be 
authorised to hold funds of a building society for the purposes 
of s. 11 of the Building Societies Act, 1960, that is to say :-— 


Barclays Bank Limited 

Coutts & Company 

District Bank Limited 

Glyn, Mills & Company 

Lloyds Bank Limited 

Martins Bank Limited 

Midland Bank Limited 

National Bank Limited 

National Provincial Bank Limited 

Westminster Bank Limited 

Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited 

Bank of Scotland 

British Linen Bank 

Clydesdale and North of Scotland Bank Limited 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited 
Royal Bank of Scotland 


DESIGNATIONS UNDER THE HOUSE 


The following is a consolidated list of all the building societies 
which have been designated for the purposes of s. 1 of the House 
Purchase and Housing Act, 1959, widening the powers of a 
trustee under s. 1 of the Trustee Act, 1925, to include power to 
invest funds of trusts in his hands by depositing with the societies 
amounts not exceeding £5,000 for any one trust :— 


Belfast Banking Company Limited 

Northern Bank Limited 

Uister Bank Limited 

C. Hoare & Company 

Yorkshire Bank Limited 

Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited 

Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited 
Post Office Savings Bank 

Any Trustee Savings Bank. 


2. In this order “‘ building society ’’ means a society incor- 
porated under the Building Societies Acts, 1874 to 1960, and any 
such unincorporated building society as is mentioned in s. 7 of 
the Building Societies Act, 1874. 


3. This order may be cited as the Building Societies (Authorised 
Banks) Order, 1960.—Dated 23rd November, 1960. 


Ceci, CRABBE, 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 


We consent to this Order.—Dated 23rd November, 1960. 


P. E. O. Bryan, 
Joun HI, 

Two of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury. 


PURCHASE AND Hovusinc Act, 1959 


Rowley Regis and District Benefit 
Royal Arcade 

Rugby 

Rugby Provident 


Saffron Walden Benefit 
St. Albans 
St. Helens and Rainford 


Abbey National 
Accrington 
Alliance 

Argyle Benefit 


Barnsley Permanent 

Barnstaple 

Bath Investment 

Bedford Crown Permanent 
Bedford Permanent 
Bedfordshire 

Bexhill-on-Sea 

Bingley 

Birmingham Citizens race 
Birmingham I t 

Bishop Auckland Rock 
Blackheath and District Benefit 


Boroug . 

Bournemouth and Christchurch 
Bradford Equitable 

Bradford Permanent 

Bridgwater 

Brighton and Shoreham 

Brighton and South Counties Permanent 
Bristol and West 

Bristol Permanent Economic 

Bromley 

Burnley 

Bury St. Edmunds Permanent Benefit 


Cambridge 

Cardiff 

Chalfont and District Permanent 
Chatham Reliance 

Chelsea 

Cheltenham and Gloucester 
Chesham 


Cheshire 
Cheshunt 
Church of England 


a 7 ond West Riding 


ing and Acton 
Earl Shi 
East Surrey 
Eastbourne Mutual 
Eastern Counties 
Edinburgh 
me Mutual and Dunedin 
~y and United 


Es 

Equity Permanent 

Essex and Kent Permanent 
Essex Equitable Permanent 


Fi 
Poath Post Office 
Furness and South Cumberland 


Gateshead Permanent 
Goldhawk Mutual Benefit 
Grainger and Percy 


ys 
Great Grimsby and North Lincolnshire 
Permanent 


Lewes 

Liverpool Investment 

London and Essex 

London Commercial Deposit Permanent 
Loughborough Permanent 


Luton 





Shepshed Permanent Benefit 

Shern Hall (Methodist) 

Skipton 

Smethwick 

Somercotes 

South-East Essex Permanent 

South London 

South Shielis Commercial Permanent 
South Shields Nelson Permanent 
South Staffordshire 


Steyning and Littlehampton 
Stoke-on-Trent Permanent 

Stourbridge, Lye and District Permanent 
Stroud 

Summers 

Sunderland ns Men's 

Swindon Permanen 


Tamworth Permanent Benefit 

Temperance Permanent 

Tewkesbury and District Permanent 
Benefit 

Tipton and Coseley Permanent 

Tunstall 

Tyldesley 

Tyne Commercial Permanent 

Tynemouth 

Tynemouth Victoria Jubilee Permanent 


Universal Permenent 
Vernon 

Victory 

Vigilant 

Wakefield 


Bromwich 
West London Permanent Mutual Benefit 
Lea ae a Park 


~Wejvemempten end Disielet Homanent 


mei Permanent 
Woolwich 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Church Accounts. By F. V. Stave, A-C.A. pp. (with Index) 


222. 1960. London: Gee and Co. (Publishers), Ltd. £1 5s. 
net. 
Accounting for Local and Public Authorities. By Roy 


SIDEBOTHAM, B.A. (Com.) (Manchester); Chartered Municipal 
Treasurer (Hons.), and C. S. Pace, B.Com. (Hons.) (London), 


Chartered Municipal Treasurer (Hons.). pp. (with Index) 
339. 1960. London: Gee and Co. (Publishers), Ltd. £2 net. 
The Law of Demurrage. By Hvuco Tiperc. pp. lii and 
(with Index) 466. 1960. London: Stevens & Sons, Ltd. 
£3 15s. net. 
Rayden’s Practice and Law in the Divorce Division. Eighth 


Edition. Edited by Joszpn Jackson, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 
LL.M. (Lond.), of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and 
D. H. Coreate, LL.B. (Lond.), of the Probate and Divorce 
Registry. pp. cxcii, 1622 and (Index) 160. 1960. London: 
Butterworth & Co. (Publishers), Ltd. {7 7s. net. 


Woodfall’s Law 
Edition. By Lione A. 
WELLINGS, M.A. (Oxon), of Gray’s Inn, 
pp. clxxxvii, 2069 and (Index) 56. 1960. 
Maxwell, Ltd. Two volumes. £12 12s. net 


of Landlord and Tenant. Twenty-sixth 
BiunpDeELL, LL.M., Q.C., and V. G. 
Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Sweet & 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


ALTERATIONS OR ADDITIONS 
MINISTER 


PROPOSALS FOR SUBMITTED TO 


Last date before 
which written 
objections or 

representations 
may be made 


Title of plan Districts affected Date of notice 


19th December, 
1960 


Wokingham Borough; 
Wokingham and Easthar 
stead Rural Districts 


Kerkshire Royal 
County 


4th November, 
1960 


18th November 
1960 


Hertfordshire Cheshunt Urban District 


2nd January, 
County Counci 961 


Isle of Wight 


County Counct 


Cowes Urban District 24th November, | 10th January, 
1960 1961 


Northumberland Hexham Urban District 


County Counc 


17th November Sth January, 
1960 1961 
eban District 


Newburn ' 24th November, 


1960 


7th January, 
1961 


Surrey County Maiden & Coombe Borough 4th November, 22nd December, 





Council Merton & Morden Urban 1960 1960 
District 
Wakebeld City Area of the Council lith November, Sist December, 
and County 1960 1960 
Borough 
West Hartlepool West Hartlepool County 26th October, | 12th December, 
County Boroug Kerongh 1% 1980 
Council 
\MENDMENTS BY MINISTER 
Last date tor 
Title of plan Districts affected Date of notice 


igh Court 


Anglesey County 
Council 


— to 


15th November, | Six weeks from 
1960 18th 
November, 
| 1960 


County of Anglesey 


Durham County 
Council 


Consett and Seaham Urban jrd November, 
Districts; Lanchester 1960 
Rural District 


Six weeks from 
3d November, 


London County County of London 18th November, Six weeks from 


Council 1960 18th 
November, 
1960 
County of London 28th October, Six weeks from 
1960 28th October, 
1960 
Wiltshire County Trowbridge 15th November, | Six weeks from 
Council 1960 18th 
November 
1960 
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NATIONAL PARKS AND ACCESS TO THE 
COUNTRYSIDE ACT, 1949 


The following notices of the preparation of maps and statements 
under the above Act, or of modifications to maps and statements 
already prepared, have appeared since the tables given at pp. 785 
and 896, ante :— 


PROVISIONAL MAPS AND STATEMENTS 


Last date for 


Surveying Districts covered Date of notice applications to 
Authority Quarter 
Sessions 


Abingdon and Wallingford | 
Boroughs ; Wantage Urban | 
District; Abingdon, 
Faringdon, Wallingford and 
Wantage Rural Districts 


Berkshire Royal 
County 


24th November, 
1960 


22nd December, 
1960 


Cornwall County 
Council 


Falmouth Borough ; 
Urban District 


Looe | 1ith November, | 8th December, 
' 


1960 


Halifax County 
Borough 


| 
Area of the Council 10th December, 


190% 


7th November 
1960 


DRAFT MAPS AND STATEMENTS 


| Last date for 

Surveying | Districts covered Date of notice receipt of 
authority representations 
| or objections 

Gloucestershire 
County Council 


Cheltenham Borough ; Char! 
ton Kings Urban District ; 
Dursley, Gloucester, North 
Cotswold Rural Districts : 
modification to draft map 
and statement 


28th October 
1960 


25th November 
1960 


Note.—Publication of tables of development plans and notices 
under the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, 
in these columns is being discontinued. 


DOUBLE TAXATION AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN 


Discussions were held from 18th to 28th November, 1960, 
between the representatives of the Central Board of Revenue, 
Pakistan, and the Board of Inland Revenue of the United 
Kingdom to negotiate a new agreement for the avoidance of 
double taxation between the two countries. Agreement was 
reached at the official level, and a draft embodying the terms of 
the new arrangements was initialled on 28th November, 1960. 
rhe draft agreement will now be submitted to the two Governments 
for approval. 


Wills and Bequests 


Mr. CHartes Ripce Forwarp, retired solicitor, of Taunton, 
left £30,388 net. He left £1,000 “ tor so carefully looking after 
my affairs’ to his former partner, St. John Onslow Gamlen, 
and £50 to his former partner, John Cherry, and £1,000 “ for 
her kind help and attention to me and my wife '’ to Mrs, Frances 
Smith, ot the Royal Ashton Hotel. 


Mr. Recinatp Rospert JoHN WILLIAMs, solicitor, of 
Southampton, left {49,619 net. He left, after personal bequests, 
£500 each to the almoners of the Royal South Hampshire 
Hospital, the General Hospital, Shirley Warren, the Southampton 
Chest Hospital and the Children’s Hospital, to help needy 
patients or former patients, and the residue equally between the 
Solicitors’ Benevolent Association, Dr. Muller's Homes, Bristol, 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, St. Dunstan's, the N.S.P.C.C. and the 
R.S.P.C.A. 
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VALUATIONS 





ViCtoria 2002 (3 lines) 


OF INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS, PLANT AND MACHINERY, etc., FOR 
PROBATE, COMPANY PROMOTION, INSURANCE, etc. 


JOHN FOORD AND COMPANY 


56 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 











THE COMPANIES GUIDE 
DIARY FOR 1961 


AN ALPHABETICAL GUIDE TO 
COMPANY LAW AND PRACTICE 


incorporating an 
ANNUAL DIARY and REFERENCE BOOK 


THe ComPantes GuImpE sets out the principal provisions 
of the Act in concise alphabetical order, with clear 
references to the relevant sections of the Act. The 
Diary shows a week at an opening, with a thumb 
index to each month. 


The REFERENCE SECTION contains a wealth of 
useful legal information including an extremely clear 
table of ad valorem stamp duties. 


price 15/- 


Foolscap Size By post 16s. 9d. 


JORDAN & SONS LIMITED 


COMPANY REGISTRATION AGENTS 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
116 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 








A SPECIALIST SERVICE 


for 


ADMINISTRATION 


and all other Legal and Government 


BONDS 


and 
INDEMNITY POLICIES 





The qualified staff of the Association will help to 
solve your difficulties 





THE 
NATIONAL GUARANTEE 


AND SURETYSHIP ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
EsTasuisHep 1863 


LONDON OFFICE : HEAD OFFICE : 
Northern House, 17 Charlotte Square, 
29 Gresham Street, E.C.2 Edinburgh, 2 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND CITIES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, NORTHERN IRELAND AND EIRE 









































EDWARD ERDMAN & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, SURVEYORS anp ESTATE AGENTS 
e 

Valuations and Surveys for Probate and all purposes 

Estates managed - Rents collected 
Compensation claims under Town and Country Planning Act 

Rating Appeals ~- Dilapidation Claims 

Preparation of plans - Supervision of Building work 
Advice on Investments of Trust Funds 


6, GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MAYrain 8191 



































WILLETT 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate Agents 


REQUIRE FOR CLIENTS 
(throughout Great Britain) 


(a) SITES for SHOPS, OFFICES and 







THE WILLETT BUILDING, SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W.1 
SLOane 8141 


and at Kensington and Hove, Sussex 
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WIMPEY 


URGENTLY REQUIRE 
BUILDING LAND 


throughout the United Kingdom 


for the development of Housing Estates 
and erection of Flats and Maisonettes 


Please forward details to 
GEORGE WIMPEY & CO. LIMITED 
2 GROUP, HAMMERSMITH GROVE 

LONDON W.6 








Old Broad Street 
Securities, Ltd 


BANKERS 


Directors : 
J. GIBSON JARVIE (Chairman) 
W. F. EVA, C.A. 
PETER MACLEOD GRAY, C.A. 
H. J. WEBSTER, A.C.A. 
S. B. WILFORD 





Capital Issues 
Placings 
Introductions 
Capital for Industrial Development 
Company Registrars 





52 Cornhill, London, €.€.3 

















SPINK & SON, LTD. 


5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel: WHtehall 5275 Cables : Spink, London. 
EST. 1772 


VALUATIONS FOR 
PROBATE AND INSURANCE 


and Buyers of: 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY, 
ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART, 
COINS, MEDALS & DECORATIONS, 
FINE FRENCH PAPERWEIGHTS, 
ENGLISH PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS, 
EGYPTIAN & CLASSICAL 
ANTIQUITIES 








SUBSTANTIAL FUNDS 


available for the purchase of 


Central London Property 
and Sites 


AGENTS CAN BE RETAINED 


Special arrangements will, in suitable cases, be made for agents 
to manage property purchased by the Company 


Full particulars to : 


GREAT PORTLAND ESTATES, LTD. 
97 MORTIMER STREET, W.! 
Telephone: LANgham 3040 
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LONDON 








CITY OF LONDON 
BRIGHTWELL & eSOCK, 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 
Tel. CiTy 962/678 
CHAMBERLAIN . “WILLOWS, 23 
58 Coleman Street, E.C.2. Tel. MET: soo! 
SEN 0 lines). 
NHAM, 


TEWSON & CHINNOCKS, 8 Telegraph 
Serees, Meorgate, E.C2. Tel. Monarch 5962 (Private 


DOUGLAS SYOUNG & CO., 12 Coleman Street, E.C.2. 
Est. 1868. Tel. MON 9378 and and at Clapham, S.W.9. 
DRON & WRIGHT, !7 Coleman Street, Moorgate, 

E.C.2. Tel. MONarch 6946 (PBX). 
ON tues tk ae 


WEKLENTON & PHILLIPS, Specialists in Valuation of 
and Silver for probate or purchase, 


90 Cheapside, 
fen METropolican 8441. 
HORNE & CO. (Founded 1795), Chartered Surveyors, 
and Estate Agents, 9 lronmonger 
Lane, E.C.2. Hevttes ep meen hae. 
KING & CO., Chartered Su aluers and 
oem 7 iishopeeare, E.C2. Tel Tel. y Wall 7201 
ni vo. . oe North 
RK Lf AT Nagy Soe egg 8 ae Crutched 
auondon E.C.3. Telephone ROYal 5454. And East 
ATTHEWS & GOODMAN, Chartered Surveyors, 
mS gy E.CA4. Tel. ie 5627. 
MOORE, c. & T., 3 Lime 
Screet, Pr C3 (Established 1820). 6335/7, 
RICHARD ELLIS SON, hereenns Surveyors, 165 
poy = 3 th E.C.3. Est. 1773. Tel. bib MINcing 


ne 4272. 
st QUINTIN, SON & STANLEY, Chartered 
}> Ae eines hall Street, £.C.3. Est. 1830. Tel, AvEnus 


TOPLIS & HARDING & FINDLAY, 13/14 Union Court, 
Old Broad Screet, E.C.2. Tel. LONdon Wall 7071. 
HAROLD WILLIAMS & PARTNERS, Chartered 
Yer “Cha oars, T A tes Tel. Lud, 
em: ham em venue, 
Circus 9288. "to High Street, Croydon. ate 
Croydon ha 


NORTH LONDON 


Tel. MOU 34245. Also at Muswell Hill, 


Barnet, Herts. 
coer Se. Chartered Surveyors, 725 Soqus homes, 90-21. 
‘el. LABurnum 1137 (4 lines). See also City of London. 

i. HAUNDER Bj aa Chartered Surveyor, 
Agent. 1318 High Road, N.20. 


Auctioneer and Estate 
Tel. a Bhi ay 
NEWBON & HEPHARD, 


co., 238/299 Upper Street, 
Islington, N.1. Tel. Can 2487/8/9. 


NORTH-EAST LONDON 
H. EDELMAN & CO., F.A.., Chartered Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 172 Clapton 


Also 


beng yey hl ee continued) 
& RINGLAND. G. B. Sater W. Andrews, 
8 Wellington 


LS . Slater; Chartered Road, 
.W.8. Tel. PRI 7116. 

& CO. yon, Auctioneers, 

N.W.2. Tel. GlAdstone 

Valuers, 


SOUTH-EAST LONDON 

garg tag ong AS Nag Sige og 

Price. FAL, 18 Nelson Road, S.E.10. Tel. 
GREenwich 0593/0560. 


EASTMAN BROS. 
cOWiN Tel. SYD 660 


22 Borough 
— ae rveyors, 
loolwich New fay Woolwich, $.E.18. 
Yet arf And at Eltham, S. mw “and branches. 
, SKITT & CO. i793), 205 Greenwich 
LANG, ROBER Road, S210. GRE | 1H 
LTD. (R. D. Lang, F.R.I.C.S., FAL, 
en PALPAS Auctioneers and ‘ 
Some Street, Woolwich, S.E.18. WOO 
| Central Pate Catford, £6. HIT 6367/8. Est. 1 
we & HOWES, FALPA.. 


4 Sydenham Road, S.E.26, 
SB ce , 5.6.20. Tel. Syd. 5173, 6293, 
189/191 Stanstead 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON 
ACLAND & CO., Estate 


Rents New 

REN. 1368/9 & 2317. Also at 

ANLEY & co. Auctioneers and 

GEORGE BELBIN & CO.. Chartered Su 
Valuers, | Knightsbridge Green, S.W.I. 


iw Leigham Road 
Streatham, 5 W 16 St 
EDWIN EV. ees S SOR Ses, SS Seareanee 
Lavender Hill, Junction, 5S. ti 

pon (4 lines). Ag — By 


FINCH & CO., FRACS. F. 18 
si. L18 3345, And Clapham SWA. 
pa ng Ret ag ah wen. bp a he: 
Estate (L. }. 


, A. R. Nixon, RAL EAS, € Royal Parade 
Kew Richmond. T: and 5950. 


c. aoe inte, Coens FAL, F.VA., | Cavendish Parade, 
Clapham, S S.W.4. Tul. 4414, 
YNERS, Property 


5.W.I6. ate Vv. i 
ee , Charcered 
bk 


Serco SW.15. Tel. Eeaie ‘Arana, 190 
WATSON & EWEN (Est. | 366 Streatham 
Tel. Streatham 


YORK & JONES, Office 
I Palmer Sere 8.1. 


be Ses jad Sucverors: Auconea E13. Tel. 


H. ESOS | 1816), 162/4 Bethnal Green Road, 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Sere, 110 toe tate Beak meade E.14. Tel. Ease 3872. 


orate siete oak dacs 


EAST LONDON (continued) 
ARKSON & ype nay Chartered Surveyors and 
Estate ts, 223 East india Dock Road, E.14. Tel. 
ae And 23 Billieer Street, E.C.3. Tel. 


MOORE, CC.” Surveyors, 33 Mile End 





, Chartered 
Chey Office, 13 Lime Street, E.C.3. Tel. 


TAYLOR, LOCKHART & Fang: te | 


PALPA. +t Sa tayke Wiha xe ee on 
a am al a Seaee Whitechapel Road 


icon we RT LONDON 
BAILEY & WOODBRIDGE, 9 Great Russell Street, W.C.!. 
aoe MUSeum 2624. Estate Surveyors, 


vestment Specialists. 
BROWETT. TAYLOR & — cormagers. 
3 and 4 Lincoln's inn Fields. Wien Ne Tur CHA 
BUCKLAND & SONS, Square, W.C.1. 
a 0013/4. Abe at Windsor, Slough and 


Ri > 

PERRY & BELL, Bell House, 175 Regent Street, W.!. 
Tel.: eee 3333 (4 lines). Surveyors, Valuers, Estate 
and Auctioneers. 


SAVILL, ALFRED & SONS, Chartered Land and 

gy ag a agg Ci meh he gt 

lan W.C.2. Tel. HOLborn 8741/9. Also 
Guil Norwich, Wimborne 


E. y SHAW & PARTNERS (Est. 1899), Su 
Valuers, 19 and 20 Bow Street, W.C.2. Tel. C y 2ass, 


Sat See vata 

cepenees sa 2 ICHOLSON—H. . Beecroft, 
R. Beecroft, FRICS FALL, oe Surveyors 

32a Weymouth Street, W.! el 

TAN e73t 4 lines 
DOUGLAS 


CO., Chartered Auctioneers and 
12 Hanover Street, W.!. Tel. 


& DAW (i Arthur F. 
Nile Surveyors, Valuers and Town 
St. Jame’s Square, S.W.1. T 


Estate Offices, 5 Grafton Streec, 
4685. 


, We. Tel. 
1871), Chartered 


2 ie ST ‘a 


Valuers, 126 Ladbroke Grove, W.10. Tel. PAR 
pat fl Py Tl 116 Kensington 
W388. Tel. Western ~ Ta 
CHILVERS, Helena 
ep irts 42 The Poa ae Ealing, ws. Tel. 
ag aay & BURRELL, Auctioneers 
wae m1 ee revars nad Veda, es Meaieae 


FARNHAM & COIGLEY, Chartered Surveyors and Estate 
9 JD peed Church Sereet, W2. Tel. 


& SONS, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
8 Westbourne Grove, W.2. Tel. BAY ) 803. 
TIPPING & CO, Surveyors, Eetate Valuers, 


oko WESTON, FAL Tel. BAY Cody 
Paddington, 


“Valuers, Surveyor. | (0 Sutherland Avenue, 
‘el, Cun 7217 (5 lines). 








"Eerss Ka Fmies) 233 rs 
Richmond 4 en. East Sheen, $.W.14. Tel. 


SE NEAL: FRACS, FAL, 99 Staton 
C. LLOYD, 336 Regents Park Road, N.3. 
6246/7. 


cepa 
ited, Pnchley 


Barnet.— SPARROW & SON, 


“foragers snd \Valogrs, 315 Ballarde Lane, ND. 
Hammersmith —MORTON & WATERS, 310 
Aiveriide 1008 ena'ser sates Manages. “Tel 
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Harrow.—E. BECKETT, F.A.l., Surveyor, Chartered 

Auctioneer and Estate Agent. 7 Col Road, Harrow. 
Tel. Harrow 5216. And at _ ry. Wembley, 
North Harrow and Moor Park, Northwood. 

Harrow.—CORBETT ALTMAN & CO., F.R.1.C.S., FAA., 
Chartered he evens ‘Auctioneers and 
Estate nts, Col Road, Harrow. Tel. 

Harrow ofa. ‘Ales Rating, 


persation and Manning 
"atta YO eee or P. Ar Dewe, F.A.LP.A., 
}. Ferrari, FRA.CS., FA. R.Sant., | Cosgrave, 
ARALCS., A.M.LSeruct.£.), aCe e Road. Tel 4288/90 
Associated offices at Hillingdon. tablished 1925. 
Hendon and Colindale-—HOWARD & MANNING 
(G. &. Manning. +.A.L.PA., F.V1.), Auctioneers, Sur- 
and Valuers, 218 The Br way, West Hendon, 
9. Tel. Hendon 7686/8, and at Northwood Hills, 
Middx. Tel. Northwood 15/6, 
Hendon.—DOUGLAS MARTIN & PARTNERS, LTD. 
—Douglas Martin, F.ALP.A., F.V.A; Bernard Roach, 
FALPA.; firey Lorenz, F.V.A; john Sanders, 
ae Alan Pritchard, A.V.A., Auctioneers, Surveyors, 
Hendon Central Tube Station, N.W.4. Tel. 
HEN 6333. 


aa = gene E. NEAL & SON, oe peace Swen, N.W.4. 

.C.S., Chartered rs and 

1884), 67 Cran Road, 
lines). 

—HAROLD € LEVI & CO. FALPA., 

and Surveyors, 760 Lea Bridge Road, 


end Lantenpten ae Cuéxe &°C, 252 High 
Road, E10. tel stone 7733/4. . 


SOMPTON GUY, Est. 1899, Auctionee: 


be ae rs, 
re os Valuers, 55 Harrin Road. Tel 

u 123. And at | Cambridge . Wanstead. 

Tel. Wan 5148; 13 The Broadway, W. Green, 

Tel. Buc 0464. 

—PETTY, SON -. ag ony FAL. 

hartered Auctioneers and & ae he High 

Te ‘ley 1194/5, and at 


a Leytonstone, E.11. 
‘anscvead and South W: 
aint Hill—COSWAY ESTATE Seni 
Broadway, N.W.7. Tel. Mill ¥ Fw 
Cerharneneenas GRAHAM 


Tel POL 13 1313 (1690. 


Piccadilly, W. 


1364 thing 
ded o Vanann tah 


PROVINCIAL 





BEDFORDSHIRE 


Bedford.—j. R. EVE & SON, 40 Mill Screet, Chartered 
Surveyors, Land Agents, Auctioneers and Valuers. 
Tel. 67301/2. 

Bedford.—ROBINSON & HALL, I5A St. Paul's Square, 
Chartered Surveyors. Tel. 2201/2/3. 

Luton.—RICHARDSON & STILLMAN, Chartered 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 30 Alma Street, 
Tel. Luton 6492/3. 


BERKSHIRE 


Abington, Wantage and Didcot.—ADKIN, BELCHER 

WEN, Auctioneers, Valuers and Estace Agents. 
Tel. Nos. Abingdon 1078/9. Wantage 48. Didcot 3197. 

Bracknell.—HUNTON & SON. Est. 1870. Auctioneers 
and Estate Agents, Valuers. Tel. 23. 

County of Berkshire.—TUFNELL & PARTNERS, Auc- 
tioneers, Valuers and Surveyors, Sunninghill (Ascot 
1666), Windsor (Windsor |) and Streatley (Goring 45). 

Didcot and District —E. P. MESSENGER & SON, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, etc., The 
Broadway. Tel. Didcot 2079. 

Paringdon.—HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Chartered Sur- 
veyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 
Tel. Faringdon 2:13. 

Maidenhead.—L. DUDLEY CLIFTON & SON, Chartered 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Surveyors and Valuers, 
32 Queen Street. Tel. 62 and 577 (4 lines). 

Maidenhead, Windsor and Sunningdale.—GIDDY 

& Lol Tel. Nos. Maidenhead 53, Windsor 73, 


Newbury.—DAY, SHERGOLD & HERBERT, F.A., 
Est. 1889. Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
Market Place, Newbury. Tel. Newbury 775. 

N w—DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON. 
Est. 1759. Chartered Agegnaaare, Estate Agents and 
Valuers, Market Place. Tel. 

Newbury.—C. G. FOWLIE, ieiee. F.A.l., Chartered 

Surveyor, 16 Bartholomew Street. Tel. 761 (2 lines). 


Newbury and Hungerford.—A. W. NEATE & SONS. 
Est. 1876. Agricultural Valuers, Auctioneers, House 


and Estate Agents. Tel. Newbury 304 and 1620. 
Hungerford 8. 
Readi: SLAM & SON, Chartered Surv: and 
Valuers, Friar Street, Chambers, Tel. 5427! 
Windsor and Rentive—% ws & Sone, High 
Street, Windsor 154 Friar Street, 
Reading. Tel. 51370. Also at Socgh and London, W.C. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Amersham and The Chalfonts.—SWANNELL & SLY, 
Hill Avenue, Amersham. Tel. 73. Valuers, Auctioneers, 
etc. 


Ameren Chesham Great Missenden.— 
HOWARD, SON & GOOCH, Auctioneers, Surveyors, 
and ents, Oakfield Corner, Amersham (Tel. 
1430), and at hesham 8097 and Great Missenden 2194. 
A PERCY BLACK & CO., Chartered 
, Chartered Auctioneers Estate Agerts, 

18 Market Square. Tel. 4661/3. 

A w—W. BROWN & CO., 2 Church Street. 
‘el. 4706/7. Urban and Agricultural practice. 

Beaconsfield.—HAMNETT, RAFFETY & CO., Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 
Opposite the Post Office. Tel. 1290/1. 

Farnham Common.—HAMNETT, RAPFETY & CO., 
Charcered Surveyors, Chartered Auct and 
Estate Agents, The Broadway. Tel. 109. 

Hi Wycombe.—HAMNETT, RAFFETY & CO., 
hartered Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 30 High Screet. Tel. 2576/7/8/9. 
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Cree 8 CO. F.A.1., Surveyors, Chartered 
Auctioneers and Estate Agen ts, 153 Upper Richmond 
Road, $.W.15. Tel. Putney 6249/6617. 

South Norwood.—R. L. COURCIER, Estate fom, 
Surveyor, Valuer, 4 and 6 Station Road, S.E 
LiVingstone 3737. 

Stanmore.GLOVER a steameoes, F.V.1., The 
Broadway (and at Station). Grimsdyke 224! és lines). 
ottenham.—-HILLYER & HILLYER (A. pharphy, F.AL, 
F.V.A.), Auctioneers, Surveyors, Valuers Estate 

West Green Road, N. NS. Tel. 


BOW 3464 (3 lings) 4 
and Chingford.—EDWARD CULFF a 
CO., F.A.L.P.A., Auctioneers and Surveyors and Estate 

Agence, 92 St. Mary Road, Walthamstow, E.17. Tel. 
Cc ii 3391. Specialists in Property Manayement. 
Wandsworth oy of), Battersea | SW, 
Area.—MORETON CHES, Surveyor, Aui:tioneer 
and Valuer, House and Estate Agent, 92 Eat Hill, 
Wandsworth, $.W.18. Tel. VANdyke 4166/4167. 
Wood Green.—WOOD & LOACH, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Surveyors and Valuers. 
723 Lordship Lane, N.22 (adjacenc Eastern National 
Bus Station, close to Wood Green Tube Station). Tel. 
Bowes Park 1632. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE (continued) 
Wycombe.—HUNT & NASH, F.R.I.CS., F.AJ., 
hartered Surveyors, 15 C Street. Tel. 884. 
i mica and . MORCOM 
NES & CO. isoa Chartered Auctioneers, 86 Easton 


treet. Tel. 

orth qep 4 & CO. Est. 
1690. Bletchley DOE Luton 2953. 
Princes Risborough.—HAMNETT, 

yy SM 
Slough EDWARD & CHARLES SOWVER, Chartered 
rzon Street. Tel. 
1 Also at Windsor, Reading and London, W.C.1. 
Stough.—HOUSEMANS. Estate and Managers, 
and Estate — 
Windsor b 


Surveyors, Valuers, House, Land 
and Insurance Brokers, 46 
Also at Ashford, Middlesex. 

Slough “and Gerrards Cross.—GIDDY & GIDDY. 
Nos. Slough 23379, Gerrards Cross 3967. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
Cambrid, KEY & SON. (Est. Rt) Aaeienen 

and _— Benett dg Tel 
Cambridge and County.—WESTLEY & HUFF, Auction- 
eers, seat and Valuers, 10 Hills Road, Cambridge. 


Tel. 55665 
CHESHIRE 


Altrincham.—STUART MURRAY &  S Auctioneers, 
etc., 8 The Downs. et 2302/3. at Manchester. 
rkenhead.—SMITH & SONS (Est. “o00) Auctioneers, 
Valuers, BIRKENHEAD (Tel. 1590); and at Liverpool. 
ne and Wirral.—Messrs. ES HARLAND, 
partes, F.RALCS., FALL, Surveyor, 
Ht urch rkenhead. 


BERESFORD, —~ p= & SON. af}: 1899.) 


Auctioneers, Surveyors, Newgate 
Street. Tel. Ne ey hed 
aS OF Cmares, 1. Seetanasre, 
juers Estate Agents, Foregate Street 
Tel. Chester 21495/6. 
HARPER, WEBB & CO W.H 
Nighti & Son), Chartered White 
Friars, . Tel, Chester . 
WETENHAM, WHITEHOUSE & CO., 
Estate Surveyors. Valuors. 


$s reat. Wel 042, 
5 Sc. Werbu 
Consleten LOUIS TAYLOR & SONS, F.AA., Chartered 
Aucshensere ont Fores Sapeen, 2 i Street. Tel. 91. 
. AKER & CO., incorporated 
Vv and Estate Agents, Congleton 


Auctioneers, . 

Cheshire. Tel. 241. 

jo ay Valuers, Crewe Cat 4301) a ain 
ig wong marty eae Many MD Auctioneers, 

Valuers, Estate King Edward Street. Tel. 2183. 


— 


EPH WRIGHT, Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate 
ee ge Tel. 65410. 


& CO., LTD. 
1836. an ed Wate 
ay ee 
Count; RUSSELL & vrtiy A : 
f! h HAMEEY. F.AA., A. W. Russell, F.A.1.), 3 Town 
Bidmin. Tel. 
sees See ‘Henares 
Tel. 1224 
Mid-Cornwall.—S. A. WILSON, F.V.1., Se. oo 
Tel. 743 (day and night). Valuer, Business and 
Penzance, St. West Cornwall and Iisies of 
Salty. LANE 8 SON FALE AT The Exton, 
Offices, Morrab Road, Penzance Tel. Penzance 2286/7. 


(continued on p. fiii) 


CORNWALL (continued) 
Redruth.—A. Yo JENKIN & PARTNERS. Est. 1760. 
Auctioneers, Surveyors and Valuers, Alma Place. 
St. Austell and Looe.—LAMPSHIRE & NANCOLLAS 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. St. Austel 
3254/5. Looe 309. 
d.— ROWSE, 


St. Austell, nse Lies 
Lmety nid & WATKINS. Auctioneers, Valuers, Surveyors 
and Estate St. Austell 3483/4. Losewithiel 45 
and 245. rd 2400. 
Truro, Mid and West Cornwall.—R. G. MILLER & CO., 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Estace ts. Established 
1934. R. G. Miller, F.V1., A. |. Miller, AAA. 6 King 
Street. (Phone Truro 2503.) 
DERBYSHIRE 
Derby.—ALLEN & FARQUHAR, Chartered A 


ond’ Gauane 2 ene BS ha te 
ia. 


DEVONSHIRE 
Axminster.—25-mile radius.-TAYLOR & CO., Auc- 
A Valuers, pensapues, Geante Agents. Tel. al. 2323/4. 

xminster, East Devon, South Somerset and 
Dorset Bistrices fh & C, SNELL, Chartered yes 
ym Agents, Valuers and Surv ns 
ao” ens Chard a and B 


¢ 
and WN. Devon.—BRIGHTON GAY, 
F.A.L.P.A., Surveyors, Valuers, Auctioneers, Joy Street, 





Tel. 413). 

and WN. Devon.—j. GORDON VICK, 
PRI. F.AL, Chartered Surveyor, Chartered 
Auctioneer, T; 


Bideford and North Devon.—R. BLACKMORE & SONS, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Naw - Tel. 1133/1134. 
jeford and North Devon.—A. C. HOOPER & CO., 

---) and Valuers. Tel, 708, 
ixham and Torbay.—FRED PARKES, F.A.L.P.A., 
= , Auctioneer and Valuer, 15 Bolton Street. 


Devon and Exeter——GUY MICHELMORE & CO., 

Norwich Union House, Exeter. Tel. 7: . 
es Wy and S.W. Counties.—RICKEARD, 
and Valuers, 82 Queen Street, Exeter. 


Surveyors 
Tel. 74072 e lines). t 

Exeter. BOSWELL & CO., Incorporated 
Auctioneers and Estate ts, Valuers and Surveyors. 
Est. 1684. Tel. 59378 

Ifracombe.—W 


3 lines). 
. C. HUTCHINGS & CO., Incorporated 


veri 





factions Valuers and Estate Agents. Est. 1887. 
, Mid Devon.—j. GORDON VICK, 
: and Surveyors, Paignton. Tel. 59024. 
D. WARD & SON. Chereered Se rverens 
Auctioneers and juers. t. 
an Ry Ee - mouth. a 6625 1/4. 
imouth.—POTBU 


& SONS, LTD., Auctioneers, 
laluers. Tel. 14. 

etce.—ROBT. FROST & SON 

rtered Auctioneer and Estate 

~ 9 ae 1857. 5 Regent Street, Teignmouth. 

Guan and South Devon.—WAYCOTTS, Chartered 

Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5 Fleet Street, Torquay. 


Tel. 4333/5. 
DORSETSHIRE 


Poole, ve ae ee Broadstone.—RUMSEY 1 Fae RUMSEY, 

1 Christchurch Tel. 

a 21212. +7) Branch Offices tn ten Hants and 
and Channei 


West Dorset.—ALLEN, TAYLOR & WHITFIELD, 
25 East Street, Bridport. Tel. 2929. 
DURHAM 
Cpe ees PRATT & SONS, F.V.I., Anglotaars, 
Valuers and 40a High Row. 
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EAST ANGLIA 


Norfolk-Suffolk.—THOS. WM. GAZE & SON, Crown 
Street, Diss. (290/291). Est. a Century. 
Auctioneers, Agricultural, Property and Valuers. 









VB: Fat, Charcered 
Ex. Ss. Mor F.AA., Cha 
state me Rael, - House, Hadlei; 





and 
ereNeNT WOOD). LID. Surveyors, Valuers and Estate 
Agents, 143 High Street, B Br Tel. B d 


Cheionetord, Billericay, Braintree and 
TAYLOR & CO., Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Surveyors and Valuers, 17 Duke Street, Tel. 
55561 (5 lines), Billericay Tel, 112/585, Braintree Tel. 
1564/2, Maidon Tel. 88 698. 

Chelmsford and Wickford.—R. COOPER HIRST, 














FRACS. FAL, Chartered Surveyor, Chartered 
Auctioneer and Estate + a 12 Duke Street, 
Chelmsford (Tel. 4534) and Market Road, Wickford 





(Tel. 3058). 

Chelmsford and Witham.—BALCH & BALCH, 
Chartered Surveyors, Auctioneers and Valuers, 
3 Tindal Square, Chelmsford. Tel. 5SISSI; and 
Witham Tel. 3381. 

Clacton-on-Sea.—DONALD COTTAGE, paves & hee 
(Chas. W. Eaves, F.A.1., F.A.L.P.A. A) 67/68 Station 
Clacton-on-Sea. Tel. 57/8. 








Colchester and District.—C. M. STANFORD & SON 
Cuerare and Senior Personrel fully — members 
of P , 23 High Screet, Colchester, 


Tel. ‘3165 (4 lines). 
Heradharen- AAT Wane & CO., eure, Valuers 
and Estate 163 fe Street. Tel. 46635/6. 
, Chartered A 












GLOUCESTERSHIRE (continued) 
Chatesshomn-Winane & RICHARDS, x: FV 
Pande Tel. sass, 
Cheitenham.—YOUNG & GILLING (j. T. Walford, 
en ~~ = Allard, F.A.L.P.A.), Auctioneers, 
rveyors aluers. Established over a q 
3 Crescent Terrace, Cheltenham. Tels. 2129 and 2433. 
Cirencester.HOSBS & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
wi Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 
Gloucester.—SANDOE 8 SONS, Chartered Auctioneers 
and Estate Agents, Valuers, 4/5 Market Parade. 


alcote . Hi 
(Tel. Winchester 3388—2 lines). 


Aldershot and and Hants 
KINGHAM & KINGHAM, Auctioneers, Estate 
Surveyors and V. k House, Grosvenor 
Aldershot. Tel. 653 (2 lines). 

Alresford.—CUBITT & WEST. Tel. 335. Valuers, 
Surveyors, Estate > 


Alton.—EGGAR & C G.. psnrpaenting Gusts & Watson, 


Surveyors, Auctioneers, Land ote ee, eee 
House. Tel. 2401/2. And at . Surrey, and 








iMord.—S. A. ULL ‘ke co. : 
and Estate Agents, 16 Clemence Xoad. Tel. ILFord 4366/7, 
oe. at 404 Cranbrook Road, Gantshill. Tel. Valentine 







Leigh-on-Sea—GORDON, LANE & hntgs = Auction- 


d$ Tel. 78340. 
Leigh-o on-Sea. HAIR (neDR. G) 830 ) 8 SON, Auctioneers 
and Soreyere, el. 78666/7. 


MIRROLD W. navieigh and _Eaunery , Distr ayy 















Valuer La sy" pana i ess Co.), sa, Rectory Grove, 77 
Leigh-on- 5002 

Maidon.—TAYLOR Cored "Auccgneers and 
Estate home, 9 London Road. 

Romford and Diserice ek. CMeKE “i .. 18 PA per 
Street, Hornchurch, Essex. Hornchurch 
branches 

District.—HILBERY 





mford, Upminster 

CHAPLIN & CO., C 
ents and Su 
ne Romford 4 

ret Upminster ). 
Southend-on-Sea and 





Auctioneers, 
135 South Street, Romford 
and 42 Station Road, Upminster 


— Essex.—TAYLOR, + lh & 














DAVIS, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 37 Victoria 
Tel. Southend 41291 (3 times} we at Westcliff-on-Sea 
and Leigh-on-Sea. 

South Westcliff Country Districts.— 
H. V. & G. SORRELL, Charsered Surveyors, Ayctionesr 
and Estate 40 Clarence 











Agents, 
Tel. Southend 4225. And at H a 
Southend, Westcliff and South Caos wane Reiegh 
& WHITE, Chartered been Mg ry Ren Auctioneers 
SeihandoSon” Yat South 61 a 3 ed 
uchend-on- 
31 Hamlet Werdifen$e.” 7 
Southend ain” 
Westcliff, Southend-on-Sea and 
AGAR & CO., Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
589 London Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. Tel, Southend 4. 
Woodford.—MARK LIELL & SON, Chartered ree 
9 High Road, Woodford Green. Tel. Buckhurst 016! 
and 






































ast Ham. 









GLOUCESTERSHIRE 





and District and 

OCOWARD, JAMES & CO., 

& BILLINGS (Est. yo 
ts, Special P: 


Auctioneers, etc. 
Bristol —LALONDE DROS & 
64 Queens | Road. Tel. 2773! (@ lines). And at Weston- 
super-M. 


Bristol — JOHN E. PRITCHARD & CO. (Est. 1790), 
Chartered and Estate 


Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 2 Queens Road, , 8. Tel. 24334 
—ALDER, STANLEY 














(3 lines). 


Bristol, and Gloucester. 
& PRICE (Established (911), Valuation Consultants, 
7 St. Stephen's Screet, Bristol, |. Tel. 20301. A. Oliver 
. FRLCS. ert PPASALPA., RR. B. 
Kieliagbery FRACS. A. E. Sutor, F.A.L.P.A., 
Hi. Mapley, AR rics. AVAL F.ALPA., Auction 
Offices, 94€ Whiteladies Road, 





























SONS (Established tee Tove, 

26691 (5 lines). 
3. H. BAYLEY e SONS, Charcered 
and Estate Agents, V ‘aluers, 77 Promenade. 


Bristol and the West of England —|. P. STURGE 
nd anes nd 





Andover —F. ELLEN & SON, Land yom 


Valuers and Surveyors. London Screet. Tel. 
(2 fines). Established 1645. 
tad a. NICHOLAS, 


poe epee. Se and Valuers, 2 Queens Parade 
(next G. DO), Mow Serest. Tel. 566. 


GGAR & CO., incorporsting Curtis 
uctioneers, 


Watson, Su A Land & Estate ts, 
36 Winchester’ Screet Tel. 2255/6. And at seen 
Surrey and Alton 


Basingstoke.—SIMMONS & SONS, Sergent, Welton, 
Estate Agents and Auctioneers. Tel. 1 

X & SONS, Surveyors, ‘ioe 
and Auctioneers, 44/52 Old Christchurch 
Tel. docs aan tn 10 Tien.” Branch ican 
hey regs vale we A, rhe 
New Milton, Southampton, Brighton and W. 

UMSEY 4 ey. 


Bournemouth.—R Head Office 
111 Old Christchurch Road. Tel. Bournemouth 21212. 
iS gunach Ulkecs te tase Gnd Weeed ent coe Gadeanal 


Fleet.—H. }. POULTER & SON, Estace Surveyors 

and Valuers. Central Estate Offices. Mo hes 
WSON & CO., F.V.L, 

vi etc. 9 Brockhurst Road. Tot. 63303 

Gosport.—t. S. VAIL, on Chartered | olamnad 

79 High Street. Tel. 8732. 


Please mention “ Tue Sovicttors’ Journal ” when replying to 


HERTFORDSHIRE (continued) 
Hertford.—NORRIS & DUVALL, FRCS. FAL, 
106 Fore Street, Tel. 2249. 
Hitchin.—)J. R. EVE & SON. 5 Bancroft. Surveyors, Land 
Be soy Auctioneers and Valuers. Tel. 2168. 
on Sheate emath taete-t0e. & H. PEACOCK, Chartered 
Surveyors. 8 High Sereet, Baldock, Herts. Tel. 2/65 


mansworth, Chorieywood.—SWANNELL & SLY. 
53 High Street, Rickmansworth. Tel. 314). Valuers 
Auctioneers, etc. 


Tring, Hemel ag aye and Berkhamsted.— 
W. BROWN & CO.., in general practice. Est. 1832. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
Bembridge, Cowes, Freshwater, meeset, R 
Seatowe, Dektin, Seaview, Ventnor | 
¥ R FRANCIS PITTIS & SON, as 
Surveyors and ppp y Auctioneers. 
Copep Siena’ ond § Districts.—A. & S.C. 
a ies M, F.A.L.P.A, fee 1860), - “Tel. ital 





R Fresh . Sandown, ’ 
MOWAT. RIDDETT & CO, a 
KENT 
sag pt ay om & COLYER, Auctioneers, Surveyors 

cs, Bank Ci bers, Ashford, and at 

Fab weed and Tunbridge Kent; Rye 
Wadhurst and 

Ashford, Sandwich and East ast Kent —JOHN HOGBIN 

ke. SON, Land and 


Auctioneers, 
Estate Agents. Tel. hehtord 040 449; Sandwich 3163. 
er we a 8. gg ~ Ve.. 
rveyor aluer ‘a Croydon Road. el 
BECkenham |000. 
Beckenham.—jOLLYE & WOOD, 4 The Broadway, 
Croydon R Tel. Beckenham ae 
AT, Aig 1244s. 


Bexleyheath.—ARTHUR eos & SO. 
Valuers and Estate Agents. | 
--WATERER & DICKINS. Chartered Survey- 
or Auctioneers & Estate , Valuers. 
Hi > Setreet, Bromiley, Kent. T: " RAVens- 
cauete 47/8. 


ane R. W. BERRY, Auctioneer and Estate 
St. Margaret's Street. Tel. ry 


Canterbury. 

F.A.L., 80 Castle Street, Canterbury. 

Gast Kent.—WORSFOLD & annen. offices at 
3 Market Square, Dover; 11 Queen Street, Deal; 
4 St. hee | vere. Canterbury; and 12 Preston 
Street, Faversham. Established | 

Folkestone.—GEO. MILNE & CO., ‘Awedlensere and 
Valuers, 107 Sandgate Road. Tel. 3619. 

Polkestone.—TEMPLE, BARTON, LTD., F.A.LP.A., 
@ Sandgate Road. Tel. 2258/9. 

Fotkestone and District.—BANKS & SON (P. R. Bean, 
F.RALCS., F.Aj), Chartered Surveyors, Chartered 

etc., 6 Bouverie Square, Folkestone. Tei 
re eae 

Chartered Svrarors. © 


ae eh eae oe & Co. 


hartered Valuers, 

Manor Office. Tel. 51201 
5 Garcteed. «SORTER. PUTT AND 
LUCAS 


—FARQUHARSON & HILLARD, FRLCS., 
el. 4861/2. 


in 





Surveyor, Auctioneer, Valuer Agent. 
50 Queen Street. Tol. Thanet 3222/3. 

tAL Chartered Auctioneers and Evave Agents. 
Valuers Estate House, 

Ramage. Tok $2206/7. Erabahed” (6 
Sandwich Bast Kent.—G. C. 

eee ree ene Secon: b 
Sevenoaks.—KEMP THOMAS, 

Agents and Valuers. tie London ewe (ha sien 
VOMATERMARS FAL. (ee 1830), Auctioneers 
and Estace Agents. Tenterden. Tel. 33. 
Advertisements 
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KENT (continued) 

Tonbridge and District.-NEVE & SON, F.A.l., 146 High 
Street, Tonbridge. Teil. 3223. 

Tunbridge Welis—DILNOTT STOKES, Chartered 
Surveyors Auctioneers, 17 Mount Pleasant. 
Tel. 3000/1. 

Wellir.z.—WM. PORTER & CO., LTD., 28 Faiconwood 
Parade, The Green. Tel. Bexleyheath 2977. 


Ser aeta oa & CORNFORD, Town 
Buildings. Thanet 31010. 


LANCASHIRE 


Biackpoo! and District.—AiREYS', Chartered Auc- 
tioneers and Estate Agents, Valuers and Surveyors, 
18 Dickson Road, Blackpool. Tel. 22225/6. 

eeees ent Cet Coane) © ENTWISTLE & CO., 
Auctioneers, Valuers and tation 
Chambers, 2 Dickson Road 


ad coun. 
—MICHAEL c. & ‘HODGSON, 
Auctioneers and Valuers. Tel. 2253. 

Liverpool.-BOULT, SON & MAPLES, 5 Cook Street. 
Tel. Central 994! (7 lines). And at West Kirby. 

Liverpool.—SMITH & SONS (Est. 1840), Valuers, etc., 
6 North john Street, Central 9386. And at Birkenhead. 

Liverpool! and District—jOS. RIMMER & SON, 
48 Castle Street, Liverpool, 2. Tel. Central 3068. 
Chartered Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents. 

Liverpool and Wirral.—T. MARTIN BROWN, F.AJ., 
Valuer & Estate Agent, Coopers Buildin Church 
Street, Liverpool, |. Tel. R 3373/4 3 Garston 
Old Road, Liverpool, 19. Tel. Garston 358. 

Manchester.—ALFRED H. GARDNER & SON, F.A.L., 

Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 56 Mosley 
Street. Tei. Central 8965/6. And at Cheadle Hulme. 

Manchester—CLAYTON, SON & CROWTHER, 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate Agents, 76 Mosley 
Street, Manchester, 2. Tel. Cen. 4943/4. 

Manchester.—STUART MURRAY & CO., Aucti 
etc., 64a Bridge Street. Tel. Blackfriars 5747. And at 
Altrincham. 

Manchester Oldham.—LESLIE D. CLEGG 
MORGAN & to. Chartered Surveyors, gq a in 
Town Planning, Rating and Compensation, 

Buildings Union Street, Oldham. Tel. MAin ‘Gidham 
165 P Street, Manchester, 2. 


6401/3. And rincess 

Central . 

Preston.—-E—. |. REED & SONS, F.Al., Chartered 
aa and Estate Agents, 47 Fishergate. 


Rochdale.—ROSSALL, DALBY & PARKER, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 5 Blackwater Street. Tel. 3677 

Rochdale and District—R. BIRTWELL a SON, 

ts, Valuers, 


Rochdale and District.—SHEPHERD LUMB & CO., 
Auctioneers, etc. The Public Hall, Baillie Street. 


Leicester—-DONALD BOYER, ln Chartered 
Auctioneer & Estate Ao. Val Probate 
Insurance, Northampton Street. Tel. 21564 (and “wt 

Leicester and w—-RANDLE & ASPELL (F. E. 
oy F.V.1., C. G. Hale, F AALPA., G. 
ra sisi Anes. FAL, M.R.San.l.), 74 Halford Street. 


PO  - PRICE & CO., 
7 = Chartered Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

Grantham and ODistrict—BAILEY & AMBLER, 

Auctioneers and Estate ts, 

Westminster Bank Chambers, h 
Tel. 418 (2 lines). 

Scunthorpe and District.—SPILMAN, GLASIER AND 
LONSDALE, + Soares . 1-1 Estace Agents, 
coreuen a aluers, Mary Street, Scunthor, 
Tel. Est. over 75 yeirs. = 

& G. KINGSTON, ak Auctioneers, etc., 
Halil Chambers. Tel. 2011 





wiosd Tel EOS. ¢.< ora. F.R.LCS., FAL, 39 Station 


North London.—CAMPION & DICKINS, 
Oe cee Nene Gn a ths Foe tee eae 
Enfield 1224/5. 

Harrow.—CORBETT ALTMAN & CO., F.R.C.S., FAL, 
Chartered Surveyors, 


Chartered and 

Pee = aw A R. aie 

Harrow Also Rating, and Planning 
Surveyors. 


Harrow.—E. BECKETT, F.Al., Surveyor, Chartered 
Tel. Marrow Sale. Awa Wembley. 
at ‘ % 

Harrow Northwood. 


Please mention “‘ 
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MIDDLESEX (continued) 
Harrow.—?. N. DEWE & CO. See “ London Suburbs " 
Section. Established 1925. 


Harrow.—WARNER & CO. (T. A. Warner, F.A.LP.A.), 
Surveys, Valuations, etc., Specialists in Urban Estate 
ee aa er 51 Station Road, North Harrow. Tel. 


Penrod aka aey AND PARTNER, Set 
Auctioneers and Surveyors, Ra: Factory V: 
44 Road, Harrow, Middlesex. Tel. MARzow 740%, 
368 Chambers, 329 High Holborn, W.C.1. 

JOHN SEARCY (j. H. Searcy, 

Chartered Auctioneer 


Harrow.—Messrs. 
M.inst.R.E., FAI. and — 


Agent; |}. Gray, FAL P.A., incorporated Aucti 
Estate College Road, Harrow. Tel. Harrow 
9323/4. Riieicine Harrow-on-the-Hill Metro Station. 


Harrow and —s & MEAD (C. Grainger, 
F.A.L.P.A., M.R.San.!.), 202 Northolt Road, $. Harrow. 
(Tel. Byron t 123 linea) and 3 Collags Road, Harrow 

(Tel. Harrow 5178 (3 lines)). Also at Ruislip and Pinner 

FP ee & FIELD, LTD. (Lister S. Camps, F.F.S., 
ge Hema | Grange Chambers, Uxbridge Road. 

Hounslow.—ROPER, SON & CHAPMAN, Auctioneers 
Surveyors, etc., 162 High Street. Tel. HOU 1184. 

Moor Park and Lae ye Bo FAL. 
Surveyor, Chartered ae Agent, 
MOOR a. ESTATE, OFFICE, OFFICE, Moor Park Station, 

Northwood. Tel. Northwood (NH2) 4131. 
Harrow, Sores Harrow and Sudbury, Wem 

Northwood.—GILBERT LUCK, FALP.A., Surveyors 
and Valuers, 58 Green Lane, Northwood. Tel. 
2352/3/4, and 111 Pinner Road, Northwood Hills. 
orthwood and Pinner.—MANDLEY & SPARROW, 
Auctioneers, Valuers, etc.. 25 Maxwell Road, North- 
wood. Tel. 3295/6. And branches in Hertfordshire. 

Northwood and Pinner.—SWANNELL & SLY, 
3 Maxwell Road, Northwood. Tel. 19. Valuers, 
Auctioneers, etc. 

Pinner and District.—BARR & MEAD (C. Grainer, 
F.A.L.P.A., M.R.San.i.), 2 High Street, Pinner. PiNner 
roa one See Also at South Harrow, Harrow and 

Uisip 

Pinner (Hatch fae ey ay MARSHALL & C 
Auctioneers, Valuers and ts, 339 Unbsides 
Road, Hatch End. Felepnone End 2238 and 2239. 

—, and District.—BARR & MEAD (C. Grainger, 

A.LPA., per 108 aa, Street, Ruislip. 
Fat Ruislip 7215 and at South Harrow, 
Pn aye and Pinner. 


And at 
bley. 


+*.} Ickenham and District.—JOHN MEACOCK 
art 1 Pm 125 High = -¥ Ruislip. e. Ruislip 
3072/3/4 Church, ‘enham. 


Tel. Ruislip $52 5526 9824. 
Southall and Greenford.—AUSTIN FARR & CO., 


we 'LOYDS Bee >. Im, Me ay 
F.RACS., M.RSan.) i$ Chartered 
tioneers and Valuers, !3 Bridge Road. Tet "Kenold 1123/4, 


West Drayton “aa a pret & CO., 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 40 Station 
Road. Tel. W. Draycon 2185. 


NORFOLK 
Cromer.—R. |. WORTLEY, F.R.1.C.S., Chartered 
Surveyor, etc., 15 Church Street. Tel. Cromer 2069. 


eth & ag ee 2 deg A 
Be ie Estate Agents. T: 17/8. 


vente oo ~~ Pe URGAR, po. 1848 
“ee M. Thurgar, ‘om Hill, FALLPA, C. M. 
urgar, A.A), 6 Tocabtond. Tel. 27261/2. 


Ceres E. es eters oe Agent, 
Tombland. 


Morvich an care Angla--X. MH, RELDING & SON 
ete, 1 U Seat icing Suveth, Norwich. Tel. 22980. 


Wiese ping a ag & wan. 
Place, King’s Lynn. Tel. King’s Lynn 3111/2. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Northampton and Daventry.—MERRY, SONS & CO., 
LTD., Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate 9 Fish 


Street, oa Tel. 136. 33 

Daventry. Tel. 

orthampton and District.—WOODS & CO., F.Al., 
Cc Auctioneers and Estate 

ie See, Northampton. Tel. 3300/i 
Peterborough District—DAKING & DAKING 
Est. 1887. Auctioneers, Valuers, Surveyors and Estate 


(continued on p. iv) 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
Newcastle T ewe the North.— 
HINDMARSH, HEPPELL & RN (Est. 1862), 
Charvered Auctioneers and tstate Agents, Surveyors, 


Newcastle upon Tyne. And at 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 


w= try AM & PARTNERS, Chartered Sw 
one Coca, ts, 49 Park 


eth tee S108) ms “ined And at wet 


Peper A. LARMOUR & SON, F.R.L.CS., 
F.A.L., Saville Row. Tel. Newcastle 20727/8. 
WALLHEAD GRAY & COATES, oe pw ane Auctioneers, 
and Estate Agents, Surveyors and Valuers, 84 
Street, Newcastle. (Tel. arin) 75 West Street, 
Gateshead. (Tel. Unig kh, 7 Priestpopple, Hexham. 
(Tel. 302.) 26 Frederick Street, Sunderland. (Tel. 2544.) 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
ar oat th BAILEY & SON, F.A.L., Chartered 
uctioneers and Estate .% Surveyors and Valuers, 
, Kirkgate. Newark. T 
Nottingham.—ROBERT canes & CO., Chartered 
and Rating Valuers, Oxford Street. Tel. 


Ss. 
Nottingham.—WALKER, WALTON & HANSON, 
Chartered rveyors and VY Chartered Auc- 


20 The Square, R , Notts. Tel. 531/2. And at 
4 Paradise Screet, Sheffield. Tel. 25206. And 9! Bridge 
Street, Worksop. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Bicester, Thame and Oxford.—£. P. MESSENGER & 
SON, Chartered Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, etc. 
Thame 263/4; Bicester 10: and Oxford 47281. 

Oxford and District —BUCKELL & BALLARD. Est. 
1687. R. B. Ballard, F.A.LP.A., H. 1. F. Ryan, F.RALCS., 
FAL, H. S. Sallard, A.R.I.CS., FAL, 
wg Oxford. Tel. 44151, and at Wallingford, Berks. 


districts.—E. 
OGROGKS © SOK, FAL wicocabiiched 1840). Suse 


ee | Surveyors and Valuers, 
Street, Oxford. (Tel. 

4535/6), and 54 Broad Street, Banbury (Tel. 2670). 
Thame and District.—PERCY BLACK & CO., Chartered 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 


Surveyors, 
60 North Street. Tel. 238 


“ Gloucester “s 


SHROPSHIRE 
Craven Arms.—jACKSON & McCARTNEY, Chartered 
Auctioneers, V: and Estate Agents. Tel. 2185. 
HALL, WATERIDGE & OWEN, LTD., 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate Agents. 


Tel. 2081. 
Sererrenil.e Cop, Shrewsbu yo a lg 
bed a ry. 
Estate ts and Valuers. Tel. 5306and 2313. And at 
a 2 SON, Auctioneers, Valuers, 
Surveyors and Estate Agents, | Church Street. Tel. 
27 and 444 Wellington. 


Tel. 62. 
SOMERSET 
and District 
ee ae ti incorporating FORTT, HATT 
& (Est. 1903), Surveyors. 
Estate Special tment, New Bond 
Street 14 New Street. Beth. Tel. 
Bath 3! 4268 and 61360. 
Bath and Agents, Auctioneers and 


Exace Agena and, Valuer, Funeral Directory, Probate 


7 ry Auc- 
tioneers, Valuers, Surveyors, Estate Agents. Tel, 546. 
be By ng ee . or. oe 
qlenntnek Tel. 2546. Vinny hay Tel. 31 


when replying to Advertisements 
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SOMERSET (continued) 
Weston-super-Mare.—LALONDE BROS. & PARHAM 
=. 1098), 23 Waterloo Street (Tel. 4500); and at 
isto! 
Weston-super-Mare and District.—MASTERS & CO. 


FRICS. FAI, Chartered Su Chartered 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 4 High Street. 
Tel. 6443/4. 

PALMER, SNELL & CO., 


uctioneers and Estate 
and Valuers. Tel. 25 and 1796. 
130 Mount Street, W.1. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


Stoke-on-Trent and North Staffs.—CHARLES 
BUTTERS & SONS, yng 1856. Chartered 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, Valuers and Estate ts, 
Trinity Buildings, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. Tel. 2138/9. 


Also at Leek. 
SUFFOLK 


Bury St. Edmunds and East CY SCOTT 
AND SONS, 3 Hatter Sereet, Bury St. Edmunds. Phone 


43 and 692 
ia.—SPURLINGS & HEMPSON 
Chartered Auctioneers, 


Ipswich and East 
(Est. 1780), Chartered Surveyors, 
26 Princes Street, Ipswich. be = - aR o> ane 

ipswich and East Angtia.— . 
16 Arcade Street, ipswich. Tel. 54352 x. lines). 
Specialists in Selling Country Property and Farms. 
Established 1850. 

Woodbridge and East Suffolk.—ARNOTT & CALVER, 
Auctioneers and Valuers. Est. 1870. Tel. 179. 


SURREY 


Addiscombe, Shirley, Cooyden—-1 Lae, WILKINS 
AND CO., Auctioneers, Surveyors and V: 191 
Lower Addiscombe Road. Tel. ADDiscombe 4; 
and 142 Wickham P.oad, Shirley. Tel. ADDiscombe 4021. 

Ashstead and Lea —DOUGLAS & CO., 
F.A.L.P.A. Principal Office : 8 High Street, . 
Tel. 4136/7 (5 Offices). 

Camberley——GIDDY & GIDDY, Estate House, 
London Road. Tel. 1919. 

Camberley (Hants and Berks Borders).—SADLER 
AND BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
95 High Screet. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619. 

Caterham and District, ee 7 
j. C. O'BRIEN, Station Avenue, Caterham. Tel 
and 348. Limpsfield Road, Sanderstead. Tel. 4426. 

Cobham.—EWBANK & CO., in association with Mann 
_06 Se. Esc. 1891. Tel. 47. Offices throughout West 
urrey. 

Coulsdon.—SINDEN, TOMKINS & KING, F.A.L.P.A., 
Valuers, Surveyors and Estate Agents, 26 Chipstead 
Valley Road. Tel. UPLands 0600. 

Croydon.—BLAKE, SON & Bay ng Sot ne 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Sui 
Valuers, 5! High Street, pen ae CROydon 715 Jissye. 

Croydon, Addiscombe and W. 

& GRANT. (Est. 1881). Surveyors, Valuers, Auctioneers, 
103/105 George Street, Croydon. Tel. CRO 0138/9. 
Croydon and District—jOHN P. DICKINS & SONS, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Estate Sa. Esc. 1882. 
2 and 4 George Street, Croydon. CROydon 3128/9/30. 
ydon and mans Meee WILLIAMS AND 
PARTNERS, Chartered Surveyors, Valuers, Chartered 
Auctioneers and Estate ‘Agents, B0 High Street, Croydon. 
Tel. Croydon 1931. And at Temple Chambers, Temple 

Avenue, E.C.4. Tel. Ludgate Circus 9288. 

Croydon and og w. ae a 
AND FULLER, Chartered Valuers 
Auctioneers, 85 High Street, ‘Croydon (CRO Stade), 
and at Epsom (communications to Croydon Office 
Established 1824. 

and Sutten.—SAINT, SYMINGTON AND 

DMAN, Surveyors, Auctioneers and Valuers. 

106 High Screet, Croydon. Tel. CRO 2216/7. And 
at 6 Cheam Road, Sutton. Tel. VIG 7616/7. 

Dorking.—ARNOLD & SON, Auctioneers & Be Tat aa 
171 High Street and branches. Est. 1855. Tel. 

Dorking.—WHITE & SONS, 104 
tural and General Surveyors and V; hs 5 

Dorking & London.—PEARSON, COLE & SHORLAND, 
Auction and Estate Offices, 


Road, — Th... perry 
and Effingham.—CUBITT AND 
Owest Te. Tel. Dorking a Bookham 2744. Valuers, 


note $, ~- 

FAL. _ a cena. R8 - and Surveyors, 
uctioneers, 

258/260 High Sereet, Dorking. Tel. 4071/2. 6 Church 

Street, Reigate. Tel. 4422/3. And at Leathorhead and 


psom. 

Epsom and Ewell.—_DOUGLAS & CO., F.A.L.P.A. 
Principal Office: 10 High St., Epsom. Tel. 2362/4. 
r+] . Ewell to Leatherhead). 

Epsom and Lgachorhead.—A.R.& J. GASCOIGNE-PEES, 
F.A.LP.A., Auctioneers, oe end Surveyors, 
= High Screet, Epsom 6 Grtiee, Streee, 

eatherhead. Tel 413: “33/4. yh ~ Ws. Dorking. 

Reergar ——nwe pip iecesiasicn with Hae 8 Ce, 
Est. 1891. Tel. 3537/8. v. | BELL & SON, Charared 

Esher and as gy < PUPS Gareared 
taal 

Si High bar rel. 


SURREY (continued) 
Ewell.—WILTSHIRES, o~ Agents, 
tioneers and Valuers, 55 High Screet. Ta Ewa ete 
Farnham.—H. 8. BAVERSTOCK & 
and Estate Agents, 4 a tande bomen et Tel. 


Auctioneers 
5274 (2 lines’ 
& WEST. Tel Farnham 526!. 
became gag 2 Nagy - 
Farnham.—EGGAR . incorporating Curtis 
Watson, Surveyors, Auctioneers, Land & Estate Agents, 
74 Castile Street. Tel. 6221/3. And at Alton and 
Basingstoke, Hants. 


, ADDY & CO. (Est. 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
pe henge Be hy og Tel. 
WHITEHEAD WHITEH: 
MEWETT & LEE 3a South Strece (Tel. 77. 
8B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Chartered 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Estate Offices. Tel. 1722 


(S lines). 
& CO., Est. mo ony > — sea 
Tel. 62911/2. Offices 
Venay. 


Surveyors, 8 
Guildford.— ama! 
HEWETT & LEE, 144 High Street. (Tel. 2811/2). 

Haslemere.—H. B. BAVERSTOCK 

Fampranere Gnd Caste Cgnete, 2° ieh SHAK. Tel. 
Haslemere and Hindhead.—CUBITT & WEST. Tel. 
Haslemere 2345/6/7, Hindhead 63. Valuers, Surveyors, 
Estate Agents. 


Captenred. & G. BONSOR, STEVENS & CO., Est. 1899, 
Street. Tel. KIN 0022. 

INGALE, PAGE & BENNETT, Ese. 
105, Chartered Surveyors, 18 Eden 


armal. 


Street. Tel. 


Street. Tel. 


and Area.—BENTALLS 

(L. J. Smith, F.A.LP.A., P. F. Parkinson, 

Sse AALPAD ood St. KIN 1001. Sales, surveys, 
property and chattel 


AND CO., Chartered Auctioneers, 36 North Street, 
Leatherhead. (Tel. 3001/2); Ashstead 2362, Oxshortt 


ge ot cay By “ Agents. 
Green. Tel. MIT: am 6101/2. ‘ 
Redhill and Pleretham.—é. Hi . BENNETT & PARTNERS, 
Auctioneers and Valuers. Toi. Redhill 3672. Merstham 


ER & ROGERS, Railway 
Manager, K. C. Fox, ARAL Tel. 


Sanderstead. 

SAN — 
. W. WALLAKER & CO., FA.LP.A., 
Vi Auctioneers and Estate 


. ViGilant 0182 ; and at 300 Abbey 
i DAVEY & HART, 


AP 
Wallington.— A. DAVIS & PARTNERS, 
4 Stanley Park Road. Tel. 2567. 
wi & CO., Est. 1891, 38 High Street. Tei. 
2331/2. Offices West Surrey. 


we CO.., incorporating Ewbank and 
co. 1. Fel see. Offices throughout West 


and Co. Est. 189! +o rr ration with Mann 
West Surrey. j 


gE 
on Tel. 3307 (3 and at 
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Alendsl ax tee 
Tel. Arundel 2323, Rustington 900 
elas 


SURREY (continued) 
- & SEES, F.VA. Tel. 3263/4. 


Woking.—HO. 
hen Nace Ba Es: 1991, Chartered Su: 
eee it. rveyor. 
Tel. (6 lines). Offices throughout West Surrey. 


LARKE & EDGLEY, Chartered 
Guildford. 


Woking —MOLDRAM, C 
Surveyors. Tel. 34/9; and at 


NARD TOCKER & SON. Ext. 1390. 


hy amend y vig F.A1., G. H. E. Evans, F.A.L.P.A., 
Rustington 1, Worthi ing 5708/9. 


ee & PARTNERS. 


JOHN BRAY & "SONS (Est. 1664), 
Auctioneers and Valuers, | Devonshire 
ak ‘el, 14. 
Bexhill-on-Sea and NEST SHEATHER, 
_ 1, & PARTNER, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
An ber: eaphereng Tei. 350, 351 and 2280. 
suaalenaia Little 
GRAY (Est. LOUD), Chartered ‘Auetionsers end Estate 
ts, 25 Sea Bexhi Tel. 34/5. And 
32125 Cooden Seu Road Little Common. Tel. Cooden 


YMOND BEAUMONT, F.R.LCS., FAL. 
Chartered 


te 
Agents, 35 East Screet. Tel. Brighton 20163. 

OR & MELLOR, Chartered Auctioneers 

and Estate Agents, 1/0 Sc. James's Street. Tel. 682910. 

—H. D. + ay’ .. . F.RACS., ac 


eeheon 252 Ry ines). Me iO King Banch we 
E.C.4. Tel. Central 5 ‘orthing. 
Tel. Worthing 9192/3. 
—FRANK STONE & PARTNERS, F.A.L.P.A., 
Queen's Road. Tel. Brighton 29252/3. 
and Hove.—WILLIAM WILLETT, _ {7D.. 


a Hove and aire | Districts.— 

URICE P. HATCHWELL, F.R.1.C.S., FAL, Chartered 
Surveyor, Chartered Auctioneer and Estate om 
4 Bartholomews, Brighton, |. Tel. Brighton 231 


om and Hove and rt nag om Pm ta 

HORTON gee FAL, Es 1885 
Chartered Auctioneer and Estate Agent, Surveyor and 

Valuer, “ Sussex House,” 126/7 Western Road, Hove, 
Sussex. Tel. 71291. 

Chichester and Bognor Regis.—-WHITEHEAD & 
WHITEHEAD, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
jee Street, ‘Chichester. Tel. 303! (5 lines). Station 

Regis. Tel. 2237/8. 

. WOOD, SON & GARDNER, Surveyors 

Tel. Crawley, 


Crowborough —DONALD BEALE & CO.. Auctioneers, 


roel eroueh 3333 Valuers. Broadway. Tel. 


ucdaaie shiem H. BUDD, ‘eS. Auctioneers, 
1860. 


auf 


Gastbourne.--A. C. DRAYCOTT, nA Auctioneers 
and Estate Agents, 12 Gildredge Road. Tel. Eastbourne 


1285. 

Eastbourne.—HEFFORD & HOLMES, °.A.l., Chartered 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! Gildredge Road. 
Tel. Eastbourne 7840. 

DEN & CO., Estate some Auc- 
tioneers and Valuers, 24 Cornfield Road. Est. 1897. 


Tel, 1234/5. 
Gastbourne and District—FARNHAM & CO. 
Auctioneers, Estate and Valuers, 6 Terminus 
Road, Eastbourne. T: Pe bag Branch at 67 East- 
bourne Road, Lower W. . and 4 Grand Parade, 
Polegate. 

East Grinstead.—Messrs. P. |. MAY (P. j. May and 
mp » E.RACS., oad, M.R.San.1.), 2 London 
Road. Grinstead 3 15/6. 


Grieatend. TOMER, RUDGE & TURNER, 
Chartered Surveyors. Tel. East Grinstead 700/!. 
Hassocks and Mid-Sussex.—AYLING & STRUDWICK, 
Chartered Surveyors. Tel. sin tiie Wie 
and East Sussex.—DYER & 
(H. 8B. D.S.0., FRCS. FAS; 
F. AR. Nees, 5S cs. Consultant | Charvered 
Tel. 566! (3 lines). a 
St. Leonards and East 
» BRACS., FAL) & HICKMAN, 
50 Havelock , Hastings. Tel. 
Haywards Heath and District—DAY & SONS, 
Auctioneers and Surveyors, 115 South Road. Tel. |580. 
And at Brighton and Hove. 


Mid-Sussex.—BRADLEY AND 
"WROGHAN, Chertred Aucionsars ana toate Agen, 
Horsham.—KING & CHASEMORE, et * 

Welieie tind one Agents. 
Y & CO., Surveyors, Auctioneers 

Horsham.— WELLER 

Valuers, Estate Ri 4 : 
Srantole and Horsham 3311. And at 


i 


Ht 
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SUSSEX (continued) 

Heve—DAVID E. DOWLING, F.A.L.P.A.. Auctioneer, 
Surveyor, Valuer & Estate t. 75 Church Road, 
Hove. Tel. Hove oa) 2 ieee. lines). 

RSONS SO 


Hove—PA Y (W. BR. De Silva, 
F.RALCS., FAL), 175 Church Rae, Hove. Tel. 34564. 
Hove and District WHITLOCK & HEAPS, Incor- 
corened ts, Surveyors and 

laluers, 65 Sackville Road. Tel. 31822. 
CON & CO 
48440. 


Tel. Lancing 2828. 
and Mid-Sussex.—CLiFFORD DANN, a Sc., 
‘ fo ew Hursepierpere besoin 
at a iu 
Seaford —W G. SWAYNE, F.A.\.. Chartered Auc- 
tioneer aluer, 


Sa, Surveyor and Vi 
; vaca Tat. aa and Billinghurst — WHITE 
io 4 ere amal. with D. Ross & Son, The 


eta Bai ington (Tel. 40), Swan Corner, gh 

ei 23/3), as Swen. Billinghurst (Tel. 39 ‘3 DY ng 
wy 700 (3 lines). 

West Worthi —GLOVER & 


CARTER, FALPA., 110 George V Avenue, West 
Worthing. Tel. 8686/7. And at 6 Montague Place, 
Worthing. Tel. 6264/5. 

. c DRAYCOTT, Chartered Auctioneers 
and Estate ts, 8-14 South Street, Lancing, Sussex. 


Tel. Lancin: 
Werthing “EY OMANN, STREET & BRIDGE (Est. 1864), 


14 Chapel Road e 
w AWKER & cO., Chartered Su 
. Worthing. Tel. Worthing 1136 and a7 
w ATCHING & CO., Est. over a century. 
Worthing. jon *D. SYMONDS & CO., Chartered 
N . oe 
ere. Revenue Buildings, Chapel Road. Tel. 
we ig 623/4. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
Birmingham and District.—SHAW, GILBERT & CO., 
FAL, “Newton Chambers,” 43 Cannon Street, 
Birmingham, 2. Midiand 4764 (4 lines). 


WARWICKSHIRE (continued) 
Coventry.— GEORGE p+, + & SONS (Esc. 1843), 


Auctioneers, Valuers and Estave Agents, 29 Warwick 
ConcueryCnad OPEL & CO. (Ese. 1901) 
aluers and Estate Agents, 


Auctioneers, Surveyors, Vi 
Leamington Spe and District -SRUSLOVE & HARRIS, 
Valuers, Surveyors. Head Office: 


Auctioneers, 
eee ee Tel. 186! 


District. —WIGGINS 
ton Cohaheld.—-2 Ragane Pace, Rugby (Tl eh ee 4 and 


Coldfield.—QU 
6 High Street. Tel. SUT 448! (5 lines). 


WESTMORLAND 
Kendal.—MICHAEL C. L. HODGSON, Auctioneers and 
Valuers, ia Migheate Tel. 1375. 
we & BIRKBECK (Est. 1841), 
Auctioneers, Lake Road. Tel. 688. 


pac Ag 


Bath Disu ‘ct 
COWARD. Oe eg eet SORT MATT 
& BILLIN Ese 1903). Sor oy el 
Estate Cecial Probese 


Street a When band Dace tome Oren 
Bach 3150, 3584, 4268 and 61360. 


Mart a Berks and Hants Borders). 
ten ec and Valves, Eve 
Ramsbury, Nr. Ramabury 361/2. 
And at Ashby-de-la- Zouch, Trent and Derby. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Kidderminster.—CATTELL & Mp 31 Worcester 
Sereet. Tel. 3075 and 3077. And also at Droitwich Spa 
and Tenbury Wells. 


Worcester.—BENTLEY, HOBBS & MYTTON, FAL., 
Fel 51905 Auctioneers, etc., 49 Foregate Street, 


YORKSHIRE 


MAN R. GEE & HEATON, 72/74 
Market Street, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 
Tel. 27202 (2 lines). And at Keighley. 


YORKSHIRE (continued) 


Bradford.—DAVID WATERHOUSE & NEPHEWS, F.A.L., 
Britannia House, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents. Est. 1844. Tel. 22622 (3 lines). 


& SON, CALLA Gneesogsuing Siar 
laluers, Estate Agents, 70 George Screet 


ae eg HARLAND & SONS, 
4 Aberdeen Walk, Scarborough. Tel. 834. 
Sheffieid.—HENRY ot avg & SONS, Pa pos) 


4 Paradise Street, Sheffield. Tel. 25206. And 
Square, Retford, Notts Tel “Sie And 91 Bridge 
Street, Worksop. Tel. 2654. 


SOUTH WALES 


Cardifl.—_DONALD ANSTEE & CO., Chartered Survey- 
ors, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 9! St. Mary Street, 


Tel. 

HERN & CRABTREE, Auctioneers and 

Valuers. Established over a century. 93 Sc. Mary 

Sereet. a 29383. 

——. ~. Snene O & SON, Chartered Auction- 
Est. 1895. 16 Dumfries Place, 

cain Tel. and Windsor Chambers, Penarth. 
Cardif.—jNO. OLIVER WATKINS & FRANCIS, 
Chartered uctioneers, Chartered Surveyors, 

1! Dumfries Place. Tel. 33489/90. 


NOEL HUSBANDS, F.A.1., 139 Walter 


Swansea.—t. 

Road. Tel. 57801. 
LEEDER & 7. 
Estate 


Y eee. 
1863), Chartered Surveyors, (gun et 
49 Manse! Screvt, Swansea. Tel. 5589! 


(4 lines). 
NORTH ee 
Denbighshire and Flintshire. —HA WEBB & Bec. 


So ee 


Wee Bort Wein and ating tn Sl 

A. JONES & CO., F.A.1., Chartered Auctioneers 

eS te te eee The Estate 
Wrexham. Tel. 3463/4. 


i 
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PUBLIC NOTICES 


BOROUGH OF SWINDON 
LEGAL CLERK 
Applications are invited for the above 
appointment in the Legal Section of the Town 
Clerk's Department, at a salary in accordance 
with A.P.T. Grade III (£960-£1,140). 
Applicants should have had good general 
experience in a legal office. Swindon is an 
expanding town under the provisions of the 
Town Development Act, 1952, and there 
will be good scope for the successful applicant 
to gain additional experience in most forms 
of local government legal work. 
Consideration may be given to an allocation 
of housing accommodation. 
Applications, on forms obtainable from the 
Town Clerk, Civic Offices, Swindon, must be 
returned by 28th December, 1960. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF BRISTOL 
CONVEYANCING CLERK 

Applications invited for post of Conveyancing 
Clerk on Grade A.P.T. LI (£960—{1,140). 
Five-day week; superannuation scheme ; 
assistance with removal expenses. Candidates 
should have a sound knowledge of all aspects 
of conveyancing. 

Applications, giving full particulars of age, 
experience, qualifications, present position and 
salary, with the names to two referees, to 
The Town Clerk, The Council House, Bristol, 1, 
by 19th December. 


WREXHAM RURAL DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT 
SOLICITOR 

Applications are invited for the above 
appointment in my office at a salary within 
Grade IV, namely, £1,140 to £1,310 per 
annum. Previous Local Government ex- 
perience is not essential and newly admitted 
Solicitors may apply. 

The Council is one of the largest Rural 
Authorities in England and Wales and the 
successful candidate will receive wide experi 
ence in the administration of the Housing, 
Planning and Public Health Acts and in the 
other work of a progressive Local Authority 
including committee work. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Local Government Superannuation Acts and 
the Scheme of Conditions of Service and 
may be determined by one month’s notice in 
writing on either side. The successful can- 
didate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. The Council will be prepared 
to assist in the provision of housing accommo- 
dation if required. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, and containing the names and 
addresses of two referees, must be delivered 
to the undersigned not later than the 
3lst December, 1960. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will 
be a disqualification and relationship to any 
member or senior officer of the Council must 


be disclosed. 
TREVOR L. WILLIAMS, 
Clerk and Solicitor. 








Imperial Buildings, 
Regent Street, 
Wrexham. 
30th November, 1960. 





——— 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


require a CLERK with substantial experience 
in a Solicitor’s Office. Salary {815-4960 per 
annum. Knowledge of shorthand is desirable 
but not essential. Applications, stating age, 
experience and present appointment, together 
with names and addresses of two referees, to 
Clerk of the County Council, County Hall, 
Chichester, Sussex, by the 23rd December, 1960. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


CONVEYANCING Assistant A.P.T. IIT (£960- 
£1,140) required by Middlesex County Council. 
Commencing salary may depend on age and 
experience. London weighting £45 _ p.a. 
Pensionable. Prescribed conditions of service. 
Five-day week. Detailed applications should 
reach the Clerk of the County Council (Ref. C), 
Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, S.W.1, by 
17th December, 1960. (Quote E- E.996 SJ.) 


BOROUGH OF ACCRINGTON 
ASSISTANT SOLICITOR 


Applications are invited for the appointment 
of Assistant Solicitor in the Town Clerk's 
Department, at a salary within A.P.T. Grade IV 
(£1,140-£1,31C per annum). Commencing 
salary according to experience. 

The post is permanent and superannuable. 

Housing accommodation will be available, if 
required. 

Applications, giving details of age, date of 
admission, qualifications and experience, and 
the names of two referees, must reach me by 
Saturday, the 17th December, 1960. 


JACK GARTSIDE, 
Town Clerk. 





Town Hall, 
Accrington. 


EAST BARNET URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 


LEGAL ASSISTANT 


Applications are invited for appointment of 
Legal Assistant (unadmitted). Salary /960- 
sito (A.P.T. Il) plus London weighting. 
ties will include conveyancing and general 
legal work. The appointment will be subject 
to the Local Government Superannuation 
Acts. 


tions, stating age, qualifications and 

together with the names and 

of two referees, should reach the 
undersigned not later than 29th December, 


1960. 

Can will ualify. Relationship 
to a member or officer of the Council must be 
disclosed. 

ROBERT A. WINCH, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Town Hall, 
Station Road, 
New Barnet, 
Herts. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


§ sytvabeh tak ay ne oh Clerks with 
required old-established 
Romford and a 
£1,000 per annum according to 
experience.—Write Box 7154, 


ournal, Oyez House, Breams 
‘etter Lane, E.C.4. 





at 
a 


schon 


—— Litigation Clerk (male or 
female) required by West End Solicitors 
for routine correspondence and for investigating 
Employers Liability and Road Accident 
Claims. Ability to type an asset. Five-day 
week and Luncheon Vouchers.-—Write stating 
age, experience and salary required to 
Box “ D.J.”, c/o J. W. Vickers & Co., Ltd., 

7 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2 


gipcur, Kent (close by station). —Shorthand 
typist with upwards of six years’ convey- 
ancing experience required. Salary according 
to experience.— Ring Footscray 8285. 


ONVEYANCING Managing Clerk required 

by City Solicitors. Salary {1,200 for 
suitable applicant.—Box 7221, Solicitors’ 
Journal, Oyez — Breams Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, E.C 


ONSCIENTIOU S and intelligent young 

Solicitor, prepared to undertake with 
minimum of interference fairly heavy volume 
Conveyancing, Litigation and Probate, 
required as Assistant by Solicitor aged 43, 
so far single handed. Modern pleasantly 
appointed offices in best position N.W. London. 
Good prospects, including profit-sharing part- 
nership after probationary period.—Box 7222, 
Solicitors’ Journal, Oyez House, Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C4. 


RIGHTON. - Assistant Solicitor “ equired. 

Definite partnership prospects on favour- 
able terms after reasonable trial. Mainly 
Conveyancing and Probate. Please write 
with full details.—Box 7223, Solicitors’ 
ournal, Oyez House, Breams Buildings, 
‘etter Lane, E.C. 4. 


EIGATE, 


—Assistant 


Solicitor 
required by busy general practice, including 


Surrey. 


conveyancing, probate, common law and 

advocacy. tite giving full details of age, 

ce and salary required—Box 7224, 

itors’ Journal, Oyez House, Breams 
Daildines, Fetter Lane, E.C4. 


OUTHEND-ON- SEA. —Assistant Solicitor 
ty tor 





of 
t.—write sta 
7116, te stating 





LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


of an old-established and well-known 
group of Pg te A Com having 
their main administrative offices in 
London, have vacancies for a qualified 
ASSISTANT, a CONVEYANCING 
Manacinc CLeRK and a Convey- 
aNcING CLERK. The first vacancy 
offers i opportunity for 
newly admitted man to gain valuable 
conveyancing experience. Applications 
with details of experience and le paw | 
required should be in writing and we 
mar! en “ Personal ” to 
arn Slicker, ‘Kensal House 
553-579 Harrow Road, London, W.10. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 
8 ILICITOR required in West Surrey practice 
for general work. Salary /800-/1,000 per 
Plat available {20% 
Hox 225, 
ireams Buildings, 


annum 
exclusive 
Oyez Hous 
E.CA4 


OLICITOR (aged 23 
position of responsibility 


per annum 
Solicitors Journal 
letter Lane, 


2h) 


for 
general 


require cl 
in large 


practice; Southern England substantial 
salary; progressive; very general work 

newly admitted man very acceptable ; assis 
tance given if necessary in moving and 
dumestic expenses.—Please write age and 
experience to Hox 7226, Solicitors’ Journal, 


Oyez House, reams Buildings, Fetter Lane, 
E.C.4 ; 


PROBATE Managing Clerk (admitted or 


unadmitted) required by West End firm 
to start separate department Excellent 
opportunity Salary commensurate with 


services ofiered Box 72453, Solicitors’ Journal, 
Oyez House, Dreams Buildings, Fetter Lane, 
E.C.4 


YONVEYANCING Managing Clerk (admitted 
J or unadmitted required by West End 
firm. General work of wide variety Suitable 
where supervision still required for time being 

Box 7234, Solicitors’ Journal, Oyez House 
reams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 


Clerk 
Husy 


Unadmitted 

Mainiy conveyancing goneral 
practice Write with full particulars and 
salary required Lox 7235, Solicitors’ Journal, 
Ovyez House, Hreams Buildings, Vetter Lane, 
E.C.A4 


required 


} LEADING 


| EADING Assistant Solicitor 
mainiy conveyancing but some 
Busy general practice. Write 
particulars and salary required 
Solicitors journal, Ovyez 
Buildings, etter Lane, E.C.4 


required, 
advocacy 
with full 
tox 723M, 


House Hreams 


TES! END 
Soli itor 
varied work but 
Newly admitted 
willing 
advancement 
minimum (£900 
Ovez House, Breame 

E.C.4 


solicitors require young 
principals for 
conveyancing 
considered provided 
prospects of 
Salary according to merits, but 
Liox 7237, Solscitors Journal, 


Fetter Lane 


assistant to 

principally 
man 
(ood 


and energet« 


Buildings, 


AXPERIENCED Litigation Managing Clerk 
4 required by | Edwards, & Noice 
London, 1.6. Salary according to experience, 
in the region of 41,000 per annum 


Son 


NONVEYVANCING West End 
J vacancy for Managing Clerk with con 
siderable conve experience Pension 
scheme, Salary commensurate with ability 
Write in confidence with details, Box 7195, 
Solicitors journal, Oyez House, Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 


firm have 


yancing 


EST RIDING.--Solicitor not over 35, 

sought by busy practice with view to 
early partnership. Must be capable, ambitious 
and able to handle large volume of work ; 
full share would be taken up in two stages ; 
will yield about {4,000 p.a. First-class men 
only should apply with full details of qualifica- 


tions and experience,Box 7174, Solicitors’ 
Journal, Oyez House, Breams Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4 

ISSEX.—Assistant Solicitor required by 
4 established practice for varied work, 
including advocacy and litigation Salary 
according to experience, partnership con- 
sidered after probationary period Apply, 


Raggett, Waketield & Co., Ongar, Fasex 


“ 


Please mention 
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‘SOUTHEND-ON-SEA Solicitors require 
\ Ausistant in litigation department conversant 
with debt-collecting, County Court and High 
Court proc edure. Write stating age, experience, 
etc.-- Bex 7205, Solicitors’ Journal, Oyez House, 
Dreams Buildings, Fetter Lane, ECA. 


J XPERIENCED Solicitor unadmitted 
4 Managing Clerk required capable con 
ducting conveyancing unsupervised and some 
knowledge litigation and probate. Minimum 
salary {1,000 p.a., but higher for experience 
and qualifications..Box 7206, Solicitors’ 
a Oyez House,- Dreams Huildings, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4 


R' ADING.—Admitted Clerk required with 
experience of a General Practice and to 
assume responsibility for litigation and 
advocacy with prospects of a partnership 
Please write with full particulars and salary 
required. Box 7207, Solicitors’ Journal, Oyez 
House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 


( LD-ESTABLISHED Tunbridge Wells 
solicitors require Assistant Solicitor or 
Managing Clerk experienced — in 
conveyancing and/or probate Salary by 
arrangement Write stating age and experi 
ence.Box 7208, Solicitors’ Journal, Ovyez 
House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 


or 


QOUTH EAST London Solicitors in general 
7 practice with considerable County Court 


work have vacancy for Assistant Solicitor 
willing to undertake advocacy Good 
prospects for young man or woman.  Five- 
day week. Salary according to age and 
experience Write with details...Lfox 7022, 
Solicitors’ Journal, Oyez House, Hreams 


Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
\ ANAGING Clerk having general 
Mi knowledge acquired over 25 years in the 
profession, would welcome change, either in 
1) Managing Costs Dept. and Personnel in 
a city, town or country practice, or (2) would 
consider free-lance partnership or free-lance 
engagements Salary or remuneration by 
arrangement Box 7227, Solicitors’ Journal, 
Oyez House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, 


Costs 


ECA 
AW Student (Public School and State 
4 Scholar) taking LL.B. final (Leeds) 
summer 1961 desires Articles with London 
solicitors. Post must combine all round 
experience with some salary.--Box 7228 
Solicitors’ journal, Oyez House, Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 
(50) living in Brighton, and 


YOLICITOR 

S employed in City of London office in 
conveyancing, desires engagement preferably 
in Brighton and Hove area in conveyancing 


only. Admitted 1934, Small office might 
suit Advertiser who is unmarried is prepared 
to work hard. Salary of {1,100 suggested 


Might assiet in small amount of probate in an 
emergency.-Box 7229, Solicitors’ Journal, 
Ovyez House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, 
L.C4 


Se ITOR, at present doing Probate and 
7 Trusts work in City Solicitors’ Office, 
reyuires permanent or temporary post, as 
soun as possible, in Conveyancing, Litigation, 
Divorce, Probate and Trusts and Advocacy, 
or one or more of these branches of the law 
\dvertiser has had very many years practical 
experience in each branch. Could commence 
as soon as required. Would discuss details 
fully at any interview arranged, Preference 
would attach to localities in or near Kingston, 
Richmond, Wimbledon, South London 

Box 7230, Solicitors’ Journal, Oyez House, 





treams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 


Tue Soitcrrors’ Journal 


S ILICITOR $ seeks position in expanding 
2 London practice where there are prospects 
for an admitted man with first-class qualifica 
tions and wide general experience. Advocacy 
undertaken if required. ex 7213, Soheitors’ 
Journal, Oyez House, Lreams Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4 


PROPERTY INVESTMENTS 
INVESTMENTS REQUIRED 


Aces enquiries in hand for good-class 
shop investments, blocks of flats, freehold 
ground rents and weekly investments of all 


nal Details in confidence to Cowdrey, 
Phipps & Hollis, F.A.L.P.A., Investment 
I ment, 140 Park Lane, Marble Arch, W.1. 


MAY fair 1329 (2 lines) 


FINANCIAL 


A BARGAIN, {25 complete, brand new 
L\. ready-made Co, Regns. Guaranteed no 
trading (England or Scotland); all trades 


available now, including Property 
Mining /Quarrying ; Garages ; Electrical ; 
Glass/China; Drapers; Packers; Plastics ; 
H.P. Finance; Salvage; Banking, Nominees ; 
Secretarial; Stocks/Shares; Property ; Invest 
ments; Caravans, etc. (specially prepared for 
each trade). Write, phone or call (English 
Registrations) BUSINESS ECONOMY Co., 
Regns., Ltd. (Dept. 14), 156 Strand, London, 
W.C.2 (Tem. 8377/2294); (Scottish Kegistra- 
tions to 19 Walker Street, Edinburgh, 3, 
(Cal. 1167/9). Read “ Advantages of trading 


Dealing ; 


as a limited Company” (3 post free). 
Ltd. Co. may save you personal tax. We 
also have seven days Co. Regn. service 
with your own choice of name /21 (plus 


stamp duty). 


IMITED COMPANY REGISTRATIONS, 


4 Ready-made companies, guaranteed no 
trading, @18 complete. Also seven-day own 
name registration service. Memo., Articles, 


Registers, minute book, shares and seal &9 
Trade Mark and Company Searches. 
Graeme & Co., 61 Fairview Avenue, Gillingham, 
Kent. Rainham (Kent) 82558. 


JINANCE 


, REQUIRED for short and long 


term mortgages on security of Freeholds/ 
Long Leaseholds for large number of clients 
requiring advances from £500 to (£50,000, 
Box 7186, Solicitors’ Journal, Oyez House, 
Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 





COMPANY FORMATION — 
A SPECIALIST SERVICE 


Ready formed Companies available 
£2 for immediate transfer 


inclusive Fee 

Highest quality printing of Statutory 
Documents, etc,, ensures entire satisfac- 
tion. All types of trading companies 
in stock. We have an established 
reputation also for speedy service in 
the registration of companies to special 
requirements—-8 or 15 days service 
from min, fee 10 guineas. No extras. 
Company and Trade Mark searches. 
Service available only to the professions 
Full details and specimen Mem. and 
Articles of Association from Dept. SJ.1, 
HART & CO. (BUSH HOUSE) LTD., 
Impertat House, Kincesway, Lonpon, 
W.C.2, Tem 1938 and Cov 1609. 
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FINANCIAL—continued 
Pustic Company Seeks Acguisirion 
or Estasusnen Businesses making 
minimum {20,000 p.a, subject tax 
only Executive Directors, Manage 


ment and professional advisors retained 
Strictest confidence observed.-Box 
7231, Solicitors’ Journal, Oyez House, 
reams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.CA. 











BUILDING LAND WANTED 


AND WANTED for housing Home 

4 Counties. 2/50 acres. Agents retained 

and reinstructed. Planning applications and 

appeals undertaken.-TRUE BOND HOMES, 

LID., 342 Richmond Road, East Twickenham. 
(POP 6231) 


MORTGAGE FUNDS 


Ww* offer a specialised service re mortgage 
advances on Shop Properties, Factories 
and Houses over £10,000, Sums also available 
for Building and Industrial development. 
MILLER SMITH AND PARTNERS, 139 Park 
Lane, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 7081-4. 


MORTGAGE FUNDS REQUIRED 


£ 12,000 REQUIRED, short term, for develop- 


ment of new block of flats in Seaside 
town Apply Box 7240, Solicitors’ Journal, 
Ovyez House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, 
E.C.4 
PREMISES, OFFICES, ETC. 
| EDFORD SQUARE, W.C,1.-—Excellent 
Office 1,500 aq. ft Suit professional 
firm. Kent £1,000 pa ex.—Apply Box 
7238, solicitors journal, Ovyez House, 
Breams Buildings, letter Lane, E.CA, 


PRIVATE INQUIRIES 


| IVORCE and general inquiries undertaken 

throughout London, Surrey, Middlesex by 
our own staff. Evictions and distress warrants 
executed Certificated Wailiffs. Southern 
Provincial Investigations, 45 Brighton Road, 
Surbiton, Surrey (Elmbridge 1032/4). Alse at 
107 Hammersmith Road, London, W.14. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


R's QUIRED immediately, second-hand set 
Halsbury'’s Laws and Encyclopedia of 


~ whe ind Precedents ‘’ in reasonable condi- 
tion Hox 7232, Solicitors’ Journal, Oyez 
House, Breams Buildings, Petter Lane, E.C.4, 


Forms and 


\ TANTED-— omplete issue of 
Precedents Box 7239, 


Up to date. 


Solicitors’ Journal, Ovez House, Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C4 
JHE “CORDEX” SELF-BINDING CASE 


designed to contain issues of 
Journat is now available 
Capacity 26 issues and 
index. Issues easily inserted or removed.— 
The Solicitors’ Journal, Oyez House, Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4, 


VALUATIONS 


specially 
Tue Soicitors’ 
price 14s., post free. 


NTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 

Silver, Porcelain, Pictures, Books and all 
descriptions of Chattel Pro y VALUED 
FOR PROBATE, INSURANCE OR FAMILY 
DIVISION, or, if desired, included in specialised 
auction sales. Sales aleo arranged by tender 
or private treaty.—Phillipa, Son & Neale, 
7 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Telephone No,: MAY fair 2424, Est, 1796, 
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EVERSIONS, LIFE POLICIES, ANNUI- 

TIES and UNQUOTED SHARES.— 
H. E. Foster and Cranfield, 6 Poultry, E.C.2, 
specialise in the valuation of these interests 
for probate purposes. Established 1843. 


RAFTS and Engrossments expertly typed, 
hand engrossing, plans drawn or copied, 
multiple copying by special agar photo 
copying ; expeditiously done in proper 
form and at moderate charges. On all copying 
| problems, consult the Copying Departments 





| of The Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, 
| Ltd., Head Offices, Ovyez House, Breams 
Snnké Spiarathe | Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 
trcorpinaenteabnp why BINDING OF VOLUMES 
HY not have your issues of Tux Soricrrors’ 
Extensive staff of expert valuers Journat bound and preserve in permanent 
available at short notice 


form those articles which are of lasting value 
to you? The Publishers can accept the 

ALL MAIN DISTRIBUTIVE 

TRADES including Pharmacy 


issues for 1959 and earlier years for binding 
> Green or Brown, full cloth, titled on spine, 
Fy 13s. per volume, post free, or in Half 
ORRIDGE & CoO | Cal titled on spine, at {2 8s. per volume, 
® ,08t free. Issues should be addressed to 
184 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 he Binding Dept., The Solicitors’ Journal, 
Oyez House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 9212/3 and 6340 

Branch offices in Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Hampshire, Glamorgan and ae ais Ao atapetice tga mi : 
AVIS OF PORT STREET, PICCADILLY, 
Warwickshire | MANCHESTER, 1, for fine furniture at 
Members of leading professional bodies manufacturer's prices. Walk round our three 


E.C.4. 
large showrooms, which are open daily until 
VALUERS SINCE 1846 


PERSONAL 


|6 p.m. (Wednesday and Saturday included) 
| We are stockists of all the latest designs of 








furniture, carpets, mattresses, divans. 10-year 








guarantes. Also all domestic electrical equip: 
|; ment, etc. Special discount and credit 
| facilities to members of the legal profession. 
eae to us for whatever you want-—-we can 

cee No other introduction required. Tel. : 
| CE 0638. 


NAMEPLATES 


SS in bronze, brass and plastic ; 
4% quotations and full size layout sent free ; 
signwriting a speciality.-—Please send wording 
to Abbey Craftamen, Ltd., Abbey Works, 
109A Old Street, London, BAnk, 3OL' 
CLE 3845. 
AMEPI [ATES in bronze, brass or plastics ; | 
Rubber Stamps; sketches and estimates 
free.-Austin Luce & Company, 19 College Ovez House, 
Road, Harrow, Middlesex. Tel.: Harrow Breaus Buitprnes, 
3839, Ferran Lane, E.C4 
We specialise in the translation of all legal 
documents and correspondence from and into 
45 Languages 


EGAL DOCUMENTS and other miscella 





TRANSLATIONS 


THE HAMILTON TRANSLATION 
SERVICE, LTD. 
clo Tut Soticirors’ Journat, 


TYPING, ETC. 
EGAL TYPING including STENORETTE 


and ALL TAPE TRANSCRIPTIONS, neous matter (French, German and 
Copying, Engrossing, Abstracting. DUPLI- | Italian) ; accurate rendering mailed day work 
CATING forma letters, drafts, etc. | teceived. 


H. Verney Clayton, M.C., 
THE Woodlands, Market Rasen, Lincs 
continued on fp. le 


COMPLETIONS  attended.-RUSHGROVE 
AGENCY, 561 Watford Way, London, N.W.7. 
MILI Hill 7242. 








This Agency covers the World 
Established 33 years Open 24 hours day and night 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTIGATORS 


3 Lower Joun Srreer, Piccapi_ty Cracus, W.1. Tel. GERrard 1750 


(8 lines) 
LEEDS 
2 Woopnouse Souart. Tel. Leeds 28241 


Solicitors Agents: Service of Legal Documents 
eS 
Worldwide Network of Soiotee 
pe ey erent a with or without cars 
Missing Witnesses Traced 
ele on tor tail ox Pech Corte 
MALE AND FEMALE OPERATORS OF EVERY NATIONALITY 
PERSONNEL — EX SCOTLAND YARD OFFICERS 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Pervareyt, Picey, Lonpun ™ 


MEMBERS ASSOCIATED LICINIED DETECTIVES OF NEW YORK STATE 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
EFORE disposing of valuable silver or 
jewellery on behalf of your clients consult 


Kirkby & Bunn, 44 Old Bond Street, 
W. 1. Offers made in confidence. 


London, 


ARR ARD & CO. LTD., Crown Jewellers, 

offer the highest prices for jewellery, 
silver and gold articles you no longer require, 
Offers, without obligation, will be sent by 
return for consignments received at 112 Regent 
Street, London, W.1 For larger quantities 
of silver, our buyers will visit you upon | 
request. 

ILS HELLNER. Attorney-at-Law | 

Hornsgaten, 40 Stockholm.—Law suit 
debt collections. Correspondence in English, 


French, German and Spanish. 


LD DEEDS. — Good prices given for old 

parchment deeds; any quantity accepted, 
large or small.—Please send full details to 
H. Band & Co., Ltd., Brent Way, High Street, 
Brentford, Middlesex. 








Founded 1884 


FLOWERDEW & CO. ||' 


LIMITED 
Lew Agents, Transl s and Stati 
Every Business Aid for the Legal Seedunen 
HEAD OFFICES— 
73 Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey 
Phone—WALLINGTON 444) -3 
Telegrams—" Flowerdew, Wallington, Surrey” 
LONDON OFFICES— 
3/4 CLEMENTS INN, STRAND, W.C.2 
*Phone—CHANCERY 5481-2 
and 
9 SOUTHAMPTON PLACE, W.C.i 
"Phone—HOLBORN 7178 























REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY 
LTD. (Est. 1823) 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY LTD. (Ese. 1835) 


The two Societies under the same | 
management at 


19 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Total Funds invested in the purchase of 
Reversions and Life Interests or in 
Loans upon them: £2,000,000 | 


The Law Costs for Loans are regulated by Scale 



















Civil and 


| 22 Suffolk St., 





‘BOROUGH OF SWINDON 


FOR LOANS OF 
© £10,000 AND OVER 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES 3—15 YEARS 
REPAYMENT ON DEATH IF REQUIRED 


Details: Borough Treasurer, 
Dept. 29, Civic Offices, Swindon, Wilts. 


Dining 
Out? 


We hope you will often do so this Winter. 
Theatres, Parties and all the rest of the 
social activities that Winter brings, need the 
right clothes. The “right clothes” means a 
Dinner-Jacket from Herbert Chappell. 





There are many styles to choose from now- 
adays; Single or Double Breasted; Shaw! 
Collar or pointed lapel; an extra touch of 


silk or velvet on collar or cuff. 





Just write, call or tele- 
phone us for patterns and 
prices, with suggestions 
as to style. 


posh HERBERT 
| Tailors fon ew ot 8 a mo 


£.C.2. 
Haymarket £.W.1. 


50 Gresham Street, Tel: MONarch 745: 


Tel: WHI 2543 
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WHEN SELLING 
STAMPS 


Executors will find com- 
ee security in the H. R. 
ARMER Auctions. 
More than 3,000 leading 
ey ore regular 
R. Harmer’s 


the 
highest in philatelic 
auctioneering. 

Valuations for insurance, export, probate or sale, 


are accepted by all authorities. Fees are remitted 
in full if sale instructions are given within two years 
of appraisal. 





Prospective Vendors cannot do better than place 
their interest in H. R. Harmer’s hands. Write for 
leaflet which gives full particulars of sale by auction 
or private treaty, commission terms, insurance 
arrangements, etc. 


If you wish to buy fine stamp;, write for a catalogue 


su k — i giving particulars of 


the H. 
International 


H. R. WARNER, ‘I, Stamp Auctioneers 


41 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
and at New York and Sypney [Tel.: Mayfair 0218 








THE STAR & GARTER HOME 
For Disabled Sailors, Soldiers and Airmen 


PATRON - HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
About £40,000 is needed at the 
beginning of each year to meet the 
difference between known expenditure 

and dependable income. 


THE HOME, WHICH IS AN INDEPENDENT 
CHARITY, RELIES ON FURTHER LEGACIES 
TO FILL THIS GAP. 


Any ey. formation required is available from 
t (Dept. S.J.) 


muss idl Gir Wins, thdicccis Ghee 











PRIVATE INVESTIGATIONS 


BURR & WYATT 


LIMITED 
4 CLEMENT'S INN, STRAND, LONDON, 
HOLborn 1982 (4 lines): of ablated 3 
ie 3 
Association of British Detectives 
Associated A Detective Agencies 
Associate of Licensed Detectives of New York State 


W.C.2 
30 years 

















COINS AND MEDALS 


COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE SPECIMENS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


VALUATIONS MADE 


A. H. BALDWIN & SONS, LTD. 


Robert St., Adelphi, W.C.2 TRAfalgar 2455 























KING & CO. 


Charte,ed Surveyors 
71 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
London Wall 720! (5 lines) 


725 GREEN LANES, LONDON, N.2! 
Laburnum 6633 (5 lines) 





PRIVATE BANKERS 
GROSS ASSETS £2,000,000 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on deposits for the seventh year 
in succession, with 4% added annually on each £500 unit. 


Please mention ‘‘ THE SOLictTors’ JOURNAL ” when replying to Advertisements 





Full details and Audited Balance Sheet from: Investment Dept. S 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., Danes inn House, 265 Strand, London, W.C.2 
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NEW! 


Record of Investments 






































This new system of recording is a rapid and 
methodical means of identifying holdings based 
on the articles which appeared in the April and 
May, 1960, issues of The Law Society’s Gazette. 


The set consists of Client Holding Analysis 
cards (white) and Company Analysis cards 
(pink), both complete with index. These cards, 
with headings as shown in the illustrations, are 
8” x 10’, and can be supplied in a strong 
metal transfer case with a hinged lid (up to 
200 cards) or in a larger capacity metal drawer 
cabinet (800 cards). 


The record is completed by a Review of 
Investments sheet upon which fui! details of 
all investments are recorded and valued ann- 
ually. Suitable covers to hold these are also 
available. 


Cards 21s. per 100 

Indices (for cabinet) 7s. each 
(for case) 8s. each 

Review of Investments Sheets 
4s. per doz. 

Large Cabinet 72s. 9d. 

Small Case 15s. 6d. 

Review Covers 3s. each 






Purchase tax extra in all cases. 


Company Analysis Card 





NAME OF SECURITY 





Index No. 















OFFICE REF 





CLIENT OR TRUST 





CERTIFICATES HELD BY 








BROKERS 


- —_——— ; 
Index No. Descnption Holding Valuation Valee 








Client Analysis Card 





THE SOLICITORS’ LAW STATIONERY SOCIETY. LTD. 


Oyez House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. — Telephone ; CHAnceny 6855 
LONDON BIRMINGHAM CARDIFF LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER GLASGOW 
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AUCTIONEERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 





HDS. STILES & Co. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
Crantersp Auctrionvens & Estate Aoanrs 
10 KING'S: Bay H WALK, TEMPLE, E.C.4 

y.2946 and Ceniral 5356 
6 PAVILION BUILDINGS, BRIGHTON 

Brighton 23244 (4 lines) 

SATHE STEYNE, WORTHING 
Worthing 9192/3 





han. 
co 


EST. 168! TEL. Mon 1464, Syd 660! 


EASTMAN BROTHERS 
SURVEYORS and VALUERS 
ESTATE AGENTS 


Surveys and Valuations for all purposes 
Plans and Specifications 
Estace Management in all areas 
HALIFAX HOUSE, 62/64 MOORGATE, £.C.2 














(kstTasiisnen 1899) 


K. A. SHAW & PARTNERS 


(Cc, M. SPAGNOLETTI, F.Al 
KR. T. FITZSIMMONS, F.A.L) 


SURVEYORS AND VALUERS 


19 & 20 Bow Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
(Over Midland Bank) 


Tel.: COVENT GARDEN 2255 (4 lines) 


WATERER & DICKINS 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, CHARTERED 
AUCTIONEERS & ESTATE AGENTS, VALUERS 


133 HIGH STREET, BROMLEY, KENT 


RAVensbourne 0147/8 


c. W. MAYNE 


(Established 1872) 
Chartered Surveyors and Valuers 
GUY MAYNE, F.R.LC.S. 
218 EARL’S COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.5 


Telephone Frabivh®? 0026 (2 lines) 


Telephone 





ANTIQUE SILVER AND PLATE 


Purchased at Highest Prices 
Valuations for Probate and Insurance 


BENTLEY & CO. 


65 New Bond) Street, London, W.! (Mayfair 0651) 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Confidential investigations in all Civil and 
Criminal Cases, Matrimonial and Personal 
Macters. Financial and other Commercial 
Enquiries undertaken Observations. 
Persons traced. Witnesses interviewed 
arid Proofs of Evidence taken 





FOUNDED IN 1899 


JOHN CONQUEST 


LIMITED 


86 GREAT JAMES ST., BEDFORD ROW, W.0.1 


Adjoining Station 





Telegrams & Cables: “Avouchable, Holb, London” 


HOLBORN 3866 
H. E.WINGFIELD & CO. 








BUYERS Of 
FINE STAMPS 
STAMPS VALUED 
FOR PROBATE AND 


INSURANCE PURPOSES 


Miss R. Titford or Mr. A. L. Michael at 


392 STRAND, LONDON 


Tel.: TEMple Bar 4136 w.c2 


WARD, SAUNDERS & CO. 
8 Sounders, FAA, FOALA Wd rome FALPA, 
PVA. W. i. Sims, F.AA, EVA, 


Auctioncers, Estate Agents, Surveyors and Valuers 


SURVEYS, VALUATIONS, SALES, LETTINGS, 
MORTGAGES, REQUISITION CLAIMS, COM- 
PULSORY PURCHASE, DILAPIDATIONS, ETC. 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT SPECIALISTS 
Bonkers Uleyds Bank Led. Barclays Bank Led 
The Estate Offices 
298 and 299 Upper Street, London, N.! 


Telephones: CANonbury 2487-2488-2489 
Established over Half a Century 


A. G. RICHARDSON & SON 


CYRIL RICHARDSON, F.R.1.C.S. 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 


86 HIGH STREET, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 
Telephone : Stevenage 1323/4 


JOHN BRAY & SONS 
ESTABLISHED 1864 
AUCTIONEERS VALUERS 
ESTATE AND HOUSE AGENTS 
| Devonshire Place, Devonshire Road 

Bexhill-on-Sea 
Bexhill 14 Telegrams 











Telephone John Bray, Bexhill 


Gerrard 5853-3963 


=) y 
SHIAWS 
(J. MH. W. Shaw, F.A.L.P.A., M.R.San.1., P.P.C.1L.A., F.V.1.) 
ESTATE MANAGERS, SURVEYORS AND VALUERS 
Estate House, 78-80 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 
Also at 


149/151 Dulwich Road, Herne Hi),S.E.24. BRixton 7866/7 
101 Westere Road, Hove, 2, Suasex. Ta. 71231/2 


| BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER 


Established over |75 years 
Chartered Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF PROPERTY, SURVEYS, 
VALUATIONS, ETC., IN NORTH-WEST KENT 
° ite BECKENHAM JUNCTION, 
SOUTHEND RD., BECKENHAM, KENT 
elephone : Beckenham 346! (2 lines) 
And at BROMLEY, Telephone : Rovensbourne 2234 (4 lines) 
And ORPINGTON, Telephone : Orpington 2484 (2 lives) 


T. B. WESTACOTT & SONS 


Surveyors, Auctioneers, 
Valuers and Estate Managers 


74 Camden Rd., London, N.W.! 


Telephone : GULLIVER 3331/2 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 
HAMMERSLEY KENNEDY & CO. 


19 Hanover Square, London, W.! 
Telephone: MAYfair 6857 
have, since 1899, specialised in the sale and 
valuation of hotels and catering businesses to 
the exclusion of any other branch of estate 
agency. The partners are members of the 
leading professional bodies. 














London and Home Counties 
SPECIALISTS FOR 100 YEARS 


VALUATIONS, SALES, 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Salter, Ikex & Co. 


311 KENTISH TOWN ROAD, N.W.5 
GULliver 1085 (5 lines) 


24/7 HIGH HOLBORN, W.Cc.! 
HOLbern 4619 














e Lost Documents 


ALLIANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE: LONDON - EC2 








Administration 
and 


Receivership Bonds 


Specialist attention with the minimum of formality and 
moderate premium charges combined with expeditious 
service. 

Similar facilities are provided in respect of indemnities or 
guarantees in connection with 


e Missing Beneficiaries 
e Breach of Covenants 
e Defects in Title to Property 


and numerous other contingencies 


ASSURANCE 
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